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Comfort embodied in the UNIT-OR the most outstanding type 
of modern gas-fired heater. Do not fail to see it in 
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AMERICAN GAS. PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Purification plant of the Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Co. at Racine, Wis. 


f Sulphur recovered as brimstone. Note size 
' M of lumps. 


'  @ THE WESTERN G 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 








Gas officials will be interested 
in the New Koppers Liquid 
Purification plant designed and 
erected at Racine, Wis., for the 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric 
Company. 


The Thylox Sulphur Recovery 
Process, is used to purify low 
pressure, water and coal gas 
containing approximately 450 
Gr. H2S per 100 cu. ft. High 


“Western” offers not only the 
Thylox Process—but other 
proved, successful methods— 
each applicable to meet certain 
definite, specific conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers will be 
pleased to co-operate with you, .. 
and advise as to the process best 
suited to your particular needs. 
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A THYLOX SULPHUR 
RECOVERY PLANT 


or purilying water and coal gas 
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KEEPING PACE 
With the GAS INDUSTRY 


With the refinement of the manufacture of 
water gas 


i at te 














OVER 70 
SMOOT STEAM 
ACCUMULATORS 


have been helping to make water gas econ- 
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With the spread of Natural Gas the use of 


2 Mixed Gas is becoming increasingly popu- 
a lar and there is a great demand for simple 
aa and accurate mixing equipment. 


E : SMOOT 
GAS MIXERS 


‘were in service in 1927 and there are now 
i ‘over 20 installations. These gas mixers are 
‘operating on natural gas, oil gas, coke oven 
gas, water gas, blast furnace gas, etc. and 
‘handle gas flows up to 1,700,000 cu. ft. per 














EN 





ct. hour. 

e 

: The Smoot Gas Mixer is a Mechanical Volumetric throughout a very wide range to all variations in the 
H. U Control with Regulators which vary the flows of the quantities of gases entering or leaving the mixer. 

x constituent gases b t th If desirable, an auxiliary corrector operating in con 
aes eitene of a at od repremig, Fi mene and junction with a B. T. U. Analyzer may be furnished 
he & es ey =. to maintain constant the quality or B. T. U. of the 
Ei ; It is accurate, quick and stable and responds instantly mixed gas delivered. 

ma Smoot Engineering Corp., 136 Liberty St., New York 

m4 


SMOOT CONTROL 
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PROFIT BY RECOVERY OF PHENOL 


Ir many by-product plants, phenol can be 
recovered on a cost basis justifying an in- 
stallation of the highly economical Semet- 


Solvay unit, designed for this purpose. 


We are prepared to equip your plant with a 
phenol recovery installation that will be inde- 
pendent of other by-product recovery appara- 
tus. Operating costs are attractively low. No 


additions to plant personnel are necessary. 


Your request for a survey and proposal will 
bring full information without obligating you 
in any way. An installation now will enable 
you to capitalize on the developing markets 


for this useful product. 
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20 N. Wacker Drive 





Two Rotary Positive Boosters direct coupled to 
650 H.P. Synchronous Motors. Installed at Cincinnati. 


METER 


Blower Division 


The Stacey Engineering Company 
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Assured Supply 
At Low Cost 


Two problems of the gas distribution 
engineer, maintaining a dependable 
gas supply for the consumer—and do- 
ing it economically—are both solved 
when he installs Rotary Positive Dis- 
placement boosters. 


This is possible because: 


A definite volume of gas is de- 
livered for every revolution of 
the impellers. 


Operation is economical as high 
efficiencies result in low power 
requirements. 


Variable loads are economically 
handled by multi-speed motor or 
engine driven Rotary Positive 
boosters. 


Maintenance costs are low, even 
over a period of years. 


Our representative will be glad tu 
supply you with definite figures about 
Rotary Positive Gas Boosters for your 
requirements. Ask for them. 





CHICAGO 12TH ST. & COLUMBIA AVE. NEW YORK 


CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 420 Lexington Ave. 
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Uniform Pressure 
Improved Load 


Grant these advantages to high pres- 
sure holders, then ask, “For how long?” 


That’s where the Stacey “Bullet” 
shoots straight. It will pay you to ask: 
“How has allowance been made for ex- 
pansion and contraction without caus- 
ing leakage? Just what kind of in- 
terior bracing does this high pressure 
holder have? How are those saddles 
constructed and anchored? Let’s see 
the seams?” 


Of course, Stacey “Bullets” may be 
landscaped or camouflaged in various 


ways after installation, but look behind Stacey “Bullet” 

- ‘ 354,300 Cubic Feet. 
the paint, shrubbery and little fir trees ‘eS 
before you choose your high pressure 
holders. 


Stacey “Bullets” are built right and 
permanently tight. They'll stand in- 
spection—and service! Address our 
most-convenient office. 





















at Waukesha, Wisconsin. Capacity 


Dimensions 25’ 


Holder Division 


The Stacey Engineering Company 





GAS CONSTRUCTION CO, 


5535 CARTHAGE PIKE 
CACO CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHI 
20 N. Wacker Drive 





NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Ave. 
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Weve 2 things to tell you 


and 


1 Question to ask... 





[. That we'd like 
very much to have 
you come to see us 


at the convention. 
Our booth is 705. 














2. That this is an installation 
just finished at Dallastown, Pa. 
50,000 Cu. Ft. Pressure Holder; 
20'0” diameter; 53°10” long. De- 
signed fer 50 pounds working 
pressure 





3. MAY WE 
SEND THIS? 


It’s our new monthly 

publication designed 

simply to be a review 

of interesting indus- 
trial news. 














CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMEBLER.PA. 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS and other major equipment for the GAS INDUSTRY. 
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Every day during the A. G. A. Convention 
this holder will be 


PAINTED 
AUTOMATICALLY 





Don’t miss seeing 


the demonstration 


AT BOOTH 12 


A Revolutionary method 





for permanently protecting 


holders at a low cost 


Here is an opportunity to see at close you use this unique material. It will 
range how easily an IMUNOL treat- 
ment can be applied to your own 
holders. No scraping, no de-rusting, no 
scaffolds, no painters are needed when __ on your Gasholders. 


pay you to drop in at booth 12 and learn 


how to put an end to rust and corrosion 


Before After 


Actual photos of what IMUNOL 


can do on your holder lifts. 


IVAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
U. S. and Foreign Patents Granted. 





INERTOL COMPANY, INC., 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Branch: 447 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Extend to you a cordial invitation to visit 


BOOTH 402 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 








Drawings and data relative to our 


MECHANICAL GRATE 
FOR WATER GAS SETS 


will be available to those interested 


This is an outstanding development 
of the industry 


BOOTH 402 
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IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK a 
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ONVENTION time is when we 

renew old friendships and make 
new friends. Here at Atlantic City, 
under one roof, are gathered gas men 
from everywhere. 


Many of you we know and can chat 
with on personal matters; others we 
have communicated with only through 
the mails on subjects relating to coal 
carbonization. 


COME 


sags & 





We want to meet you all! Drop into 
Booth 15—between sessions or when- 
ever convenient,—make yourself com- 
fortable. Let us discuss our particular 
hobbies—conjure up the conventions 
of the past and the old gasmen we both 
know—make it a regular get-together 
affair. 


Come! if it is only to say “Howdy!” 


A Cordial Welcome Awaits You In 
BOOTH 15 


Main Office 
24 State St., New York 


A 








Branch Office 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


RUSSELL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION ~* 


CHICAGO 








| 
| 
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MORE USED 
EVERY 
YEAR 








No greater rec- 
ommendation can 

be given for LUX 
than its increased usage 
by more gas companies 
every year. During the last 
10 years, 525,000 tons were de- 
livered to the gas industry. 






























After carefully testing all other purifying 
materials, they have standardized on LUX 
as the cheapest because it is the most efficient. 














It lasts longer in the purifying boxes and revivi- 
fies quicker. 


rf Welcome at booth 617 































“LUXIT H. T.” Cement (Dry) 


For Patching Hot Retorts, Refractory Linings, etc. Shipped in 110 
Ib. Bags. Order Sample Shipment Today! 


Philadelphia Office: 2767 Gaul 
Street ——- 


Chicago Office: 343 S. Dearborn 





= 192 FRONT STREET 
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DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 


LUX COMPANY w< 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Gravity of Gas, also in Heating 
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HAND CALORIMETER 
Dr. Strache-Kling (Loeffler Model) 
For Determining the Heating Value 
of Gases 


It is portable (weight under 10 Ibs.) 
It is accurate. 


It requires only small quantities of gas for each determination. 


It requires no water connection. 

A determination can be made in one minute. 

It can be operated by anybody without special training. 
It does not require standardizing by He+-O gas. 

Its cost is reasonable. 
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The principle involved is the burning of an air gas mixture, of a known 
quantity of gas with a definite volume of air, in an explosion pipette in- 
sulated by means of a Dewar Vacuum jacket. 


[he temperature rise is recorded on an inserted thermometer. Each 
instrument is equipped with a computer table. 





For Indicating Change in 


Value of Gas 


Dr. Ott - Lux - Gas - 
Tester is most simple 
in construction and op- 
eration. It combines in 
one operation the in- 
formation usually ob- 
tained by three dis- 
tinct time absorbing 
manipulations, namely, 
the Gas Analysis, 
Specific Gravity deter- 
mination and Calorim- 
eter test. While it 
is true that it cannot 
replace anv of the 
three tests, ~. 
where _ spe- 
cific results 
are required 
it is equally 
true that it will show any 
changes in the gas, which are 
caused by changes in com- 
position, gravity or heating 
value. 
























LUX-RECORDING GAUGE 
For Specific Gravity of Gas 


(Simmance and Abady System) 


To determine the Specific 
Gravity of manufactured gas is, 
today, as essential to the smooth 
running of a gas plant, as the 
determination of pressures and 
heating values. 





in the Simmance 
Abady System-Lux- 
Recording Specific 
Gravity balance, we 
have an instrument 
which will give us, 
at a glance, not only 
any changes that 
may have occurred at 
any time, but fur- 
nishes a permanent 
record of the Speci- 
fic Gravity of the gas 
throughout the 24 
hours of the day. 
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Illustration shows sec. 





tion of Guide Frame ani 
Stairway of 5,000,000 cu. 
ft. capacity five lift Holder 
built at Flint, Michigan, in 
FOUR MONTHS — May 
Ist to August 30th, 1930. 


This sets forth the sub- 
stantial construction ani 
simplicity of design, which 
give to the STACEY) 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY Holders long 


life and low maintenance 


cost. 


AN INDEPENDENT 
ORGANIZATION NOT 
AFFILIATED WITH AN) 
OTHER BUILDERS OI 
GAS HOLDERS 








BOOTH 400 
A. G. A. CONVENTION 
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High Pressure Gas Holders to Meet Every Requirement 


Pioneer Builders of High and Low Pressure Gas Holders 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING ©°: 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
A. A. RANSHAW, W. W. BIRCH, Vice-President EDW. J. BAECHLE, 


President and General Mar W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engineer. Secretary and Treasurer. 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, General Sales Mar. 4. E. HARVEY, Sa Engineer FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Engineer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 3225°R°: Bae 


SINCE 185] 
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supported by nation-wide 


‘ 


experience and facilities 


Ninety-four years ago — shortly after the first gas plant 
was founded in this country —American Meter Company 
opened its first factory. Today American Meter Company 
supplies the gas industry from ten trade-named factories 
strategically located from coast to coast. 


Each factory is an integral part of a comprehensive 
manufacturing organization, supervised by trained en- 
gineers. Each American Meter is made to the highest 


standards of accurate measurement and economical service. 





Old Types Improved 





New Types Developed 


A pioneer in the manufacture of gas meters, American 
Meter Company is still pioneering in the development of 
improved gas measuring and testing apparatus. 
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General Offices: 105 West 40th Street, New York, New York 


With increasing experiment and intensive research, the 
engineers of American Meter Company are constantly 
improving established meters, and developing new equip- 
ment to meet new requirements. 


Many Branches Provide 


Intensive Local Service 


The geographical distribution of American Meter Company 
branches assures quick delivery and prompt engineering 
and shop service. It also permits an intensive knowledge 


of local conditions and their specific requirements. 


Whenever you have a meter problem call in an Am- 
erican Meter Company representative. He will gladly bring 
to its solution a personal interest, supported by the experi- 
ence of extensive laboratory experiment and of gas mea- 


surement practically applied in every part of the country. 


“Gas Measurement Engineering,” a periodic publica- 
tion of American Meter Company will be of interest to 
you—also the complete index to this Company's other 
printed information. We will be pleased to place your 


name on our mailing list. 


Visit our exhibit at the A. G. A. convention 


Ye 


Booths 327-9 and 403-5 


eer 





AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS METERS AND ALLIED APPARATUS 


Established 1836 











Pocéhic Meter Works 
los Angeles 
Established 1901 


Nothoniel Tults Meter Works 
Boston 


Estads..nes | 6. 





SALES ALBANY - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
SERVICE LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH 


DENVER . ERIE - KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO . TULSA 
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At left: Mueller G-11100 Flat 
Head, Iron Body Brass Plug 
Service Stop 






















































































At right: Mueller G-11080 Iron 1H] 
Body Brass Plug Meter Stop. HHH 


Year in 


an year out 
they serve you faithfully 


We don’t attempt to say that Mueller Gas Stops 
will wear a thousand years. That, of course, is 
impossible. 




















We do claim, however, that Mueller Gas Stops 
know no superior from the standpoint of de- 
sign, material, and mechanical perfection. 
They are in all truth as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to make them. 


Some seventy-five years of experience in the de- 
sign of plumbing, water and gas brass goods 
are behind every one of them. Is it any wonder 
that year in and year out they serve you faith- 
fully: SS 


MUELLER CO., (Established 1857) Decatur, 
Ill. Branches, New York, Dallas, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeies, Chicago. Canadian 
Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia. 





MUELLER 
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Tue OUTSTANDING 
DEVELOPMENT IN CARBURETTED 
WATER GAS MANUFACTURE 


* * 7 


THE U.G.I. 
HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


(Patented) 


As successfully used at Philadelphia, Newark, Atlantic City, 
Norwalk and New Haven, Conn., and Long Branch, N. J. 


We shall be glad to discuss the savings which the U. G. I. Heavy 


Oil Process makes possible in your plant. 


Visit Booth 502 at the A. G. A. Convention 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 


MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTEO 
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U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 


Three U.G.I. Mechani- 
cal’ Generators in the 
Chester, Pa., Plant of 
the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 





For PEAK LOADS with 


Manufactured and Natural Gas 


The U. G. I. Mechanical Generator, in addition to its 
base load use, offers important advantages 


for peak load gas supply. 


7 


Visit Booth 502 at the A. G. A. Convention 


THE U.G. 1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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ILLINOIS 











Pipe Lines and 
Gas Distribution Systems 


completed or under construction 


OMPLETELY organized with equipment and personnel 
for pipe line construction and gas distribution work, 
we can efficiently and economically handle jobs of any size, 
from a few thousand feet of gas distribution main to cross- 


country oil, natural gas or gasoline lines of any length. 


Visit Booth 502 at the A. G. A. Convention 


THE U.G.1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 








MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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-REYNOLbDs Gas REGULATOR Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICE "EASTERN SERVICE CO, Boston, Mass. 


Room 422 Dwight Building, REPRESENTATIVES 1 E.E. NEWBERRY Avon, NJ. 
Kansas City, Mo. THOS.C.CORIN Detroit, Mich. 
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BUTANE « « 


« « « « « « FOR GAS MANUFACTURING 
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WESTERN GAS & UTILITIES CORP., GOODLAND, KANSAS 


(S 4 
MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
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Thirty plants are now manv- 
facturing Butane—Air gas by the 


Philfuels Process. The illustrations show 





2 


NORTHLAND UTILITIES CO. 
CHISHOLM, MINN. 





five of these plants. 








An invitation is extended to 
the Gas Industry to visit Booths 416 
and 417 at the annual A. G. A 
Convention, Atlantic City, October 13-17 


‘MARYVILLE ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER : ; 
COMPANY, MARYVILLE, MO. plant will be in operation. 


where a complete Philfuels Process 


Gas Manufacturing Division 


« PHILFUELS COMPANY » 


(Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company) 
7-101 GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Dayton Process Oil Gas Plant of Union 
Natural Gas Company of Canada, Litd., 
at Windsor, Canada. 
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Automatic Controls a Feature 


| in Crack Gas Plant 


During an emergency last Fall the plant pictured above was called upon to 
jump into production with an output of 2% million cubic feet of oil gas per day— 
ike at very short notice. (Gas was being supplied to the mains in less than an hour 
after word was received. 


Ss 


PR Sei 


As might be expected, this plant is fully equipped with automatic controls—in- 
: 3 cluding Brown Automatic Control Recording Pyrometers, together with Brown 
Indicating Pyrometers for checking. 


| 

ag | Wherever characteristics of reliable operation within close limits are required 
ae Brown Automatic Control equipment meets the need efficiently. 

P| 

gy THE Brown INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4473 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
bi: Branches in 20 principal cities 


| Brown Automatic Controls 


To Measure is to Economize 
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COTTRELL 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION PROCESSES 


for the removal of 


DUSTS, FUMES, MISTS, TARS 
and OTHER SUSPENDED MATTER from GASES 


The following applications of the Cottrell Processes are estab- 
lished by satisfactory performance and the removals effected 
being only dependent on the Purchasers’ requirements. 


Carburetted Water Gas . . 95%—99% removal 
By-Product Coke Oven Gas . 95%—99% " 
Powdered Coal Ash. . . . 90%—95% “ 
Carbon and Lamp Black . . 95%—99% “ 
Hot Roaster Gas. . . . . 95%—99% “ 
Sulphuric Acid Mist. . . . 95%—99% “ 
Contact Acid Gas Purification 99% . 
Phosphoric Acid Recovery. . 95%—99% “ 
Miscellaneous Applications . 90%—99% ” 


Our experience gained through the construction and successful 

operation of Cottrell Electrical Precipitation Process Installations 

of a total gas capacity exceeding 10,000,000 cubic feet per 

minute treating different types of gases enables us to intelligently 

study any new problem in gas cleaning. If our Process can be 

adapted, we are prepared to offer a complete installation guar- 
anteed to effect the desired result. 








Gas Detarring Air Cleaning 


| 
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Powdered Fuel Ash Removal 405 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 343 S. Dearborn Street 
Non-Ferrous Metal Treatments Plant and Laboratory, Bound Brook, N. J. Miscellaneous Acid Recovery | 


Paper & Pulp Mill Processes 
Carbon and Lamp Black Recovery Sulphuric Acid Recovery 


Asphalt Products Recovery Roaster Gas Cleaning 
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CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNORG 


MAIN OFFICEAND PLANT: ELIZABETH-N-J-— BRANCH OFFICEANDPLANT CHICAGO 


PURIFYING MATERIAL 


Nearly half a century ago Connelly de- 
veloped the weil known Iron Sponge. 
A newer product called Iron Sponge 
Precipitate has since been invented and 
a modern plant has been equipped to 
produce it. 


Come and see us in 


BOOTH 201 
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CONNELLY 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 


The Connelly Type D-C Gas Governor, 
illustrated, is designed to control an inlet pres- 
sure up to 2 Ibs. per sq. inch while maintaining 
an outlet pressure that is manually adjustable 
by the expediency of applying dead weights 
directly upon the diaphragm. 


OUR OTHER PRODUCTS Counter Baleneed Mahebes 
Back Pressure Val 
= — ya Sg —e and Burners 


eens 


Gas Mai B. and St Tose Ss Dep t Requisites 
ag 
= s joppers T — 
— Jet Photometer Gas Screen 


lron Sponge Precipitated Cabot Trays and Grids 













qHICKNESs 


REPUBLIC 
CTRIC WELD 







THICKNES® 








THE WELD 
Guaranteed 100%. 


Stronger than the 
parent metal. 


No foreign metal added. 
Perfectly smooth, inside 
Beg and outside. 
toe THE PIPE 
Uniform wall thickness. 


Perfectly round, inside 
and outside. 


; Scale and oxide removed, 


a | inside and outside. 


eas si 


Easy to weld and bend. 
Lengths up to 50 feet. 
Sizes, 4 to 16 inch. 


PLANT CAPACITY 
30 to 40 miles 
of pipe per day. 
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KE THE WALL 





ANYWHERE 


Just to satisfy your curiosity, use a micrometer on your first 
shipment of Republic Electric Weld Pipe. An unusual uni- 
formity of wall thickness will be apparent. Yet the explan- 
ation is quite simple. 


To begin with the skelp is rolled accurately to gauge. It is 
shaped cold. No furnace heatings to soften the metal—no 
drawing while hot through bending blocks and welding rolls 
—nothing to distort the metal or cause strains in the metallic 
structure. Heat is applied electrically only where fusion 
takes place to form a perfect weld, and thickness at the weld 
is the same as at any other point in the pipe wall. 


Uniform wall thickness means uniform strength, uniform re- 
sistance to corrosion, full value for every dollar invested in 
this mechanically perfect pipe. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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REPUBLIC 
LECTRIC WELD 











MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 
CONTROLLED EXCLUSIVELY By 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
YOUNGSTOWN . OHIO .ceee 





PIPE 
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She Comfort of Millions Depends upon 
and is Assured by: 
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Couplings Dominate 
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“For every joint on every line’ 
a, J 









Unanchored pipe 
lines connected with 
Vietaulice Couplings 
are giving faultless 
service under both 
eonstant and inter- 
mittent pressures of 
over a thousand 
pounds per square 
inch. 





fj j 
eee y, Ww j 
VICTAULIC 
DISTRIBUTORS 


HANLON-WATERS 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Available for steel, wrought 





iron, cast iron and spiral weld 
pipe—all sizes from 3%" up— 
for all working pressures. See 
Sweet’s Page 451. Mail the 


coupon below. 


VICTAULIC COMPANY, OF AMERICA 
26 Broadway ‘New York 


BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASE HARDENING SERVICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

JOY & COX, INC. 
Denver, Colorado 
F.S. VAN BERGEN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. J. CROZIER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
McJUNKIN SUPPLY CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
TENNESSEE MILL & MINE 
SUPPLY CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
—— ENGINEERING CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


FLEXIBLE LEAK- PROOF NEVILLE & CLEARY, INC. 


_— Me 
D. B. McWILLIAMS 
Toronto, Canada 
A. B. CAREY 
Mexico, D. F. 
Cc. H. ELSTNER 
Monterey, N. L., Mexico 
Vv a G. MENDOZA Co. 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 





“For every joint on 
every line” 


ivana, 


PIPE COUPLINGS pol Aw MYRIN, 








FOR OIL, GAS, WATER, SEWAGE, COMPRESSED AIR, ETC. 





co U P O N VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA Mine ddbwaidus oneae» SS ee ee ee ee 
uses, installations, 
ane eee 26 Broadway New York 
fill in and mail [ a 
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eeeee* TO PRODUCE 
DEPENDABLE WELDS 


N welding gas and oil pipe lines selection of materials and in- 
struction in correct welding technique are important factors of 
good welding practice . . . Under Linde Pro- 
cedure Control careful and studied selection of 
materials and application of proven methods 
make oxwelded joints as strong as the pipe and 


permanently leakproof — 100 per cent efficient. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY . . . THE PREST-O-LITE 
COMPANY, INC. .. . OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY .. . 
UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY, 


Units of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 








General Offices . . . . .. . New York UCC) Sales Offices . . . In the Principal Cities 
65 Linde plants . . . 48 Prest-O-lite plants . . . 174 Oxygen Warehouse stocks . . . 156 Acetylene Warehouse stocks 
42 Apparatus Warehouse stocks . . . 245 Union Carbide Warehouse stocks 
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CAST IRON GAS MAINS 
PROVE TIGHT and EFFICIENT 


The installation shown by the above photo- 
graph offers ample justification of the con- 
fidence which gas engineers are placing in 
cast iron pipe for high pressures. Here is a 
cast iron gas main subjected to constant 
exposure and vibration, under a normal 
working pressure of 185 lbs. per square 
inch. This line was previously tested to 250 
lbs. per square inch for a full hour without 


the sign of a leak. 


Today’s demand for an increasing vol- 
ume of gas — natural as well as artificial 
— finds cast iron pipe available in sizes 
and specifications to take care of every 


demand. 


With its known record of durability and 
strength, cast iron pipe offers an economical 
and dependable means of gas distribution. 
For improvements in cast iron gas pipe 
manufacture and developments in joint de- 
sign enable cast iron pipe to show a record 
of outstanding performance under high gas 


pressures. 


For latest information regarding cast 
iron pipe and joints for high pressure gas 
mains, write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research En- 
gineer, 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
Illinois, or any of the individual companies 


listed on opposite page. 
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Showing the ease of installation 
of Cast Iron high pressure 
gas mains 


UNDER HIGH PRESSURES 


A New York Manager writes: 

“At the present time, we have in use approximately 40 miles 
of cast iron gas pipe. The pressure which is carried in this system 
ranges from a minimum of 30 pounds to a maximum of 60 
pounds in every twenty-four hours...I would like to further state 
that Cast Iron Pipe has been in service for the distribution of 
gas in this company prior to the year 1900 and we are only too 
glad to state that we are getting exceptionally good results.” 


Another states: 

“In 1928 we installed about a mile of 10-inch line, bell and 
spigot joints under pavements. This line has been used under 75 
ibs. pressure and no leaks have been found... The same year, we 
laid about 5,000 feet of 4-inch cast iron pipe. The line carried 
50 Ibs. pressure with no leaks reported on the test or since the 
installation. We had excellent results with these installations.” 


And still another: 

“The installation was very satisfactory, and on completion 
was subjected to 250 pounds gas pressure for four days without 
appreciable leakage. Since then the daily pressure is from 90 
to 125 pounds.” 


CAST IRON PIPE 





type joints. 








Cast iron pipe bearing wwe 


*Q-check” 


trade mark is obtainable from the fol- 


lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donald- 
son Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Gla- 
morgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
United States Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry 


and Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 


QI 


The “Q-check” symbol shown above has been 
adopted as the trade mark of The Cast 





Iron Pipe Research Association. 











Section of a 30,000 ft. high pressure 
cast iron gas line using special 
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GAS MAIN STOPPER 


Used Since 1897 


Patented and Patents Pending 


HOW TO USE THE GOODMAN STOPPER 





With added 
from time to time, now has 


improvements 


TURN TO RIGHT LIKE THIS as its newest feature the “Z” 


a— 


", Handle for easier manipula- 


tion. 











The Locking Sleeve (shown 
in detail above) holds the 
\ Stopper firmly in place. 


ENGAGE Z HANDLE IN TAPPING 
PULL LONG HANDLE TO YOU 


The new patented cross bar 


LOWER LOCKING SLEEVE 
AND LOCK IN PLACE 
LIKE THIS 


which backs up diaphragm 
and prevents “bellying” can 
be used on sizes from 10° up- 


ward. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 
“GOODMAN” 


WHEN LOCKED IN PLACE IT HOLDS 
Takes only 30 seconds 


GOODMAN CYLINDRICAL STOPPER 


(Patented) 
For gas and oil lines, 
intermediate pressures. 
This stopper is pulled 
into place by cables. 
To place and inflate re- 
quires less than one min- 
ute. Increased length for 








2 STREET IDOE 
AA SUPPILIIES — Pil 










OTHER PRODUCTS 


Respirators Soap Tape 
Calking Tools Service Testers 
Packings Mittens and Gloves | 


Signal Stands Danger Flags 


Pumps Joint Runners 


Pressure Gauges, 
portable and stationary 


Service Plugs Gas Main Plugs 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. B. Babcock Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Eastern Service Co 


Boston Mass. 
































DEPENDABLE 
GAS MAIN BAGS 


Made in three types: 
Light—Type “A” 
Medium—Type “B” 





Extra Heavy—Type “D” 
Plain Rubber 


TYPE “Cc” 
CANVAS 
COVERED 


For use wher- 
ever a plain 
rubber bag 
will not hold 
The canvas is 
treated to 
resist oil. 




















ETY GAS MA 


Established «593 ATLANTIC AVE 
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PAIR TMIENT 
DIE GANG TOOLS: 

















INFLATING BULB 


| An inflating bulb is better 
| o@— 


ing gas main bags. 


than lung power for inflat- 
Suitable for bags up to 8”. 


SOFT WOOD PLUGS 
TYPE “C” 
from 2” to 9” 
TYPE “D” 


From 9” to 48” 
carried in stock 


PIPE CLEANING BRUSHES 




























GAS BAG VALVE 
With or Without Gauge 


Use a Valve for Easy Inflation 
and Quick Deflation 


We advise the use of a 
gauge showing the inter- 
nal pressure in the bag. 
It prevents over-inflation 
and shows that the bag 
is holding. 


With Gauge 





AIR LINE MASK 





Made from Bassine and 
fine wire, properly pro- 
portioned. The wire 
scrapes, the Bassine 
sweeps the pipe clean. 
Sizes from 3” to 24’. 


GAS BAG PUMPS 
114 x 12 inches, Pressure Only 


Be Sure 
To See 
Our Exhibit 
BOOTH 110 

















Mask and Blower 
in Separate 
Carrying Cases 


Blower will sup- 
ply sufficient air 
for four masks. 























2 x18 inches, Pressure Only 

24% x 20 inches, Pressure Only 

4 x20 inches 

4 x20 inches, Pressure and Vacuum 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE CLEANER 
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GAS SAMPLING 
BAG 
Capacity from 1 liter 
(0.035 cu. ft.) to 25 

cu. ft. 


KRUPA-HENDRY TEST CAP 


Patent Pending 


















Consists of strong steel cap 
connected to coupling and 
secured on the pipe with set 
screws. 


Used on open end when 
testing pipe for gas, oil or 


























water. 











IN STOPPER, S2.. 
NUE BROOKLYN.NY. & 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Lincoln Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. New York City 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
| Blue Water Gas Plants 
Oil Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 


os Wt ores Baer 


De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
Tar Extractors 
x g Purifiers 


B. H. Co. Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(Feld Type) 


B. H. Co. Thickener 


(Genter Type) 


Steel Tanks 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
B. H. Co. Westling Valve 


(Patent Applied For) 











Fast’s Flexible Couplings 
Ai: GAS HOLDERS 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY’S MAIN PLANT 
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The Flood Tide of Opportunity 


Me a A CASUAL SURVEY of 
the Atlantic City Convention pro- 
gram will amply serve to emphasize that 
the Gas Industry is undergoing changes 
that are not only tremendous in scope but 
vital as well. Clearly, these changes bring 
in their wake an altogether amazing num- 
ber of problems whose solution must be 
both accurate and consummated without 
delay. Machinery and mechanization will 
assist greatly in such endeavor but, after 
all, the keenness ot the Industry’s brain 
power will largely determine the degree of 
success attained in bridging over during 
the present period of transition. In view of 
such a situation it would seem ridiculous 
for anyone of ability who is cognizant of 
the needs of the Industry to be apprehen- 
sive that his position might be in jeopardy; 
for instance, where natural gas is supplant- 
ing the manufactured product. 

The Gas Industry to- 
day needs all the effi- 
cient and willing minds 


it can muster, not that it does not already 
have a goodly share ot the same, but be- 
cause the problems, if anything, are in- 
creasing at a greater rate than the facilities 
for their solution. Such being the case, 
opportunity is not knocking at the door of 
the Industry’s employees, it has already 
passed the threshold and literally stands 
begging to be made at home and for a 
chance to help out. 

Not so long ago many companies planned 
ahead for a certain number of years; now, 
this time must at least be doubled and em- 
ployees who can accurately chart their 
course accordingly will be nothing short of 
indispensable to their respective organiza- 


tions. Truly, the Gas Industry offers a 
marvelous field for 
brains, for the next 


decade at least. 
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Dons Seven-League Boots 





HE growth in the number of long 
T distance pipe lines for transmit- 
ting natural gas from the fields to the 
points of ultimate consumption might 
have read in the not too distant past, 
like a tale from Gulliver or Mun 
chausen. Almost over night the in- 
dustry has become “distant conscious,” 
so that we are no longer even mildly 
amazed to hear that a line is under 
way to a destination hundreds of miles 
from the gas wells. 

While this long distance transmis 
sion of gas has been confined for the 
most part to natural gas undertakings, 
manufactured gas is being pushed 


further afield to serve communities relatively remote 
from the plant. 

With this new activity have come many problems of 
a construction nature and otherwise which have yielded 
to the intelligence and ingenuity of the gas engineer. 
Thus, protection of pipe against corrosion, proper 
jointing to prevent leakage, spanning rivers and tun- 


















neling through hills have all been 
successfully handled on a scale that 
is nothing short of prodigious. Mean- 
while, these engineering accomplish- 
ments have added much valuable lore 
to the distribution end of the indus- 
try. And in this connection, the 
manufactured and natural gas men 
have profited alike. 

The accompanying illustrations, de 
picting various phases of the work on 
the line to San Francisco, will serve 
to give some idea of the difficulties 
encountered and the work involved in 
running a long distance natural gas 
transmission line. 





At the top on page 38 is shown a relatively difficult 
river crossing. Here four eight inch, extra heavy pipes 
negotiate the San Joaquin River near Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. In the center of the page can be seen a twenty- 
two inch line wending its tortuous way across a hill. 
It will be noted how the twisting and turning, so to 
speak, have been facilitated by means of expansion 
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joints or couplings, a device of prime necessity to the long distance trans- 
mission engineer. 

In the lower left is shown a twenty inch line being lowered by means 
of a huge portable crane, while to the right lengths of twenty-two inch 
pipe are being nudged into alignment by means of two caterpillar tractors. 
These jobs amply demonstrate the value of mechanical equipment in 
carrying on. 

As the pipe is finally laid large quantities of earth must be backfilled 
over it and here again the caterpillar comes to the rescue hooked up with 
a bulldozer. The upper left picture, page 39, shows this equipment tire- 








lessly pushing in place the cover of earth and one is reminded of 
the arduous toil exacted from men with pick and shovel doing a 
similar task when the railroad was being built through the self- 
same country some fifty years ago. 

At the right is illustrated a method of jointing the pipe by 
means of the electric welding method. In this particular instance 
one bell has been cut off in order to permit an angle to be made. 
Incidentally, welding, whether electric or oxy-acetylene, plays an 
extremely important role in running long gas lines. 

The crossing at Cosumnes River, between Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, is shown in the lower left. In this case two sixteen inch 
lines span the river on piers or towers. The distance between n 
these towers is three hundred and fifty feet. Here the engineer 
had to resort to bridge building tactics. 

The lower right picture is another view of the San Joaquin 
River crossing. 
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Tightening Up on 
Pipe Problems 


N the quest for tighter and strong i gas manufacturing plant by reason 
er gas lines distr#butien engineers ot the fact that a strong, well joined 
and manufacturers have worked to pipesliné #$'soon buried out of sight 
gether in a manner that has produced and performs its mission in silence. 
splendid results. Indeed, it is a When one considers the problems 
reasonable hazard that this end of that have bedeviled the distribution 
the gas industry has shown greate1 ngineers it can be realized that what 
progress than any other. It only these men have accomplished in con- 
pales in comparison with the opera junction with the coupling manufac- 
tion of a huge compressor station o1 turers and welding companies, in re- 
lucing unaccounted for gas to the 
vanishing point, has been truly monu- 

mental. 

It is difficult for many of us to 
realize that our underground equip- 
ment is subject to considerable 
train, due to vibrations, shifting 
ground, washouts, etc., in addition to 
the strain on the joints due to 
expansion and contraction of the 
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pipe. These hazards are particu 
larly of importance in the case 
of long distance pipe lines, but 
in this connection as well as that of 
the piping within the city limits 
superior jointing 
methods have virtual- 
ly eliminated leakage 
and the attendant ex- 
pensive repair opera- 
tions. Today then, it 
is not a question as to 
whether the distribu- 
tion engineer can 
eliminate leakage and 
run a strong pipe line, 
but merely what joint- 
ing method he should 
select to suit the par- 
ticular conditions. 

The topmost illus- 
tration on page 40 
shows the use of Vic- 
taulic Couplings on 
the pipe line of the 
Seaboard Gasoline 
Corporation in Texas. 
This line handles residue gas under 
approximately 40 pounds pressure. 
As the pipe is being lowered one can 
realize the strain on the same and the 
attendant necessity of having the 
joints both strong and gas tight. 

In the middle right picture is 
shown a ten inch gas line being in 
stalled in the suburbs of New York 
City. In this case also, Victaulic 
Couplings were used to produce the 


required joints. 

The longest large diameter gas 
main installation in the world is 
shown in the lower left illustration 
on page 40. This main which was re- 





cently laid in Chicago by the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, con- 


sists of 32 miles of 48 inch cast iron 
pipe through which upwards of one 
hundred million cubic feet of gas 
pass daily. Dresser Couplings were 
used on this job. 

The lower right cut, page 40, 
shows the laying of the pipe line 
from the Louisiana fields to St. 
Louis. This line, where’ Dresser 


Couplings were also used, has an ap- 
proximate length of 460 miles, a 
diameter of 22 inches, and a daily 
capacity of one “hundred million 
cubic feet of gas. 

A battery of Ox- 
weld acetylene gen- 
erators supplying 
acetylene to welders 
on the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company 
line is shown in the 
upper left illustration 
on this page. In the 
upper right can be 
seen the barge used 
in laying an Oxweld- 
ed line across the 
Hudson River from 
Beacon to Newburgh 
for Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. The pipe was 
welded and fed from 
the barge. The oval 
illustration gives a 
view of welders Ox- 

welding a pipe line on a barge on 
the Ohio River. This work was 
done for the Missouri-Kansas Pipe 
Line Company. 

The two lower illustrations show 
the application of Linceln electric 
welding to gas pipe lines. The right 
hand cut depicts a native operator 
making a firing line weld on the 145 
mile, natural gas line between Mon- 
terrey, Mexico and Roma, Texas. 
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Guarantor of Adequate Service 


HE running of a natural gas transmission line from 
the field to the point of ultimate consumption does 


not in itself insure continuity and adequacy of service, 


even though the gas does enter the line at the field at 
very high pressure. What with the distance natural 
gas pipe lines are now being run, this initial high pres- 
sure would finally dribble down to so low a point that, 
figuratively speaking, the gas at the far end would make 
its exit at a rate scarcely sufficient to operate a handful 
of gas refrigerators. 

Often to maintain the proper pressure and rate of 
flow at the various points of consumption, compressor 
stations have to be introduced in the line. 
respond in effect 


These cor- 


to the holder 
and _ outlying 
booster stations 


in the manufac- 
tured gas end of 
the business. 
But, it must not 
be assumed that 
these compres- 
sor stations are 
simple affairs; 
to the contrary, 
they are many 
times complica- 
ted, from an en- 
neering standpoint and their 
design and operation have 
been developed to a high state 
of perfection. Indeed, they 
are just about the last word 
in reliability. It is interesting 
to note that most compressor 
stations use gas for furnish- 
ing power to drive the units, 
the volume required per horse- 
power being quite low. 

The man power necessary 
to operate even a very large 
compressor station is kept to 
a minimum by reason of the 
up-to-date design of the com- 




















































































pressors and accessories and the many automatic, labor 
saving mechanisms. ; 

Aside from the actual design and construction of a 
compressor station the selection of the proper site is by 
no means an elementary problem. A sufficient water 
supply for cooling and other purposes must be at hand 
and this feature often involves the drilling of artesian 
wells, particularly where the station is located off the 
beaten path. Railroad facilities must be studied and the 
location must be selected so as to afford proper living 
conditions for the operating force. Telephone and elec- 


tric lines must be available, as well as similar services 
necessary 


for proper operating conditions. 

The upper pic- 
ture on page 42 
shows an exteri- 
or view of Com- 










pressor Station 
No. 40, Buena 
Vista Hills, a 


field near Taft, 
California. This 
station is oper- 
ated by South- 





ern California 
Gas Company. 
In the lower 


right, same page, 
is shown the in- 
another station lo- 





terior of 


cated at Los Angeles. This 
unit, also of Southern Cali- 


fornia Gas Company, has four 
1000 horsepower, steam driv- 
en compressors. 

The center picture gives a 
good idea of the size of 
Branchland Compressor Sta- 
tion of the Columbia Gas and 
Klectric Company. Here are 
operated eight 21%x 36 
single tandem, 500 horsepow- 
er, Cooper gas engines, front 
connected to the compressor 
cylinders. 
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Three 211% x 36 twin tandem, 1000 horsepower 
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and 


three 211% x 36 single tandem, 500 horsepower Cooper 


F gas engines, front connected to the compressor cylinders 
are shown in the lower left. These are in the Spence 
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Station of the United Fuel Gas 
Company. 


These illustrations should well 





serve to emphasize the vastness and 
complexity of compressor stations 
in general, particularly to those men 
in the manufactured gas end of the 
business who might be somewhat 
unfamiliar with this phase of na 
tural gas activity. 

Perhaps the last word in com 
pressor stations is the plant recently) 
constructed by Ford, Bacon and 
Davis at Reform, Alabama. This 
unit is on the line of the Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation from the 
Louisiana fields to Birmingham and 
Atlanta. It has a capacity of 70, 


000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, 


at a discharge pressure of 350 pounds per 
square inch. In this plant are five compressor 
units over fifty feet long and each having 1250 
horsepower. They are Worthington make and 
are water cooled. Natural gas supplies the driv- 
ing power. The middle illustration on this page 
shows a close up of one of these five compres- 




















sor units. 

At the top is shown some of the exhaust, water 
and oil piping in the Reform Station. The large 
light colored pipes at the top take care of the ex- 
haust from the engine, the dark overhead pipe is 
part of the cooling water line, the dark piping at the 
bottom carries off the hot water, while the small 
piping is a part of the oiling system. 

In the oval is shown a portion of the valve yard 
and the gas coolers. In this connection, attention 
is called to the general air of orderliness and cleanli- 
ness at the Reform Station, both inside and out. 
Such a condition makes for efficient operation and 
pleasant working conditions. 

The water for this station is supplied from two 
artesian wells and has a temperature of about 65 
degrees. In the meter house are located the Chaplin 
Fulton Regulators and Westcott Orifice Meters. 

The illustration in the lower right of this page 
shows an exterior view of the Bivins Compressor 
Station which is on the line from Amarillo, Texas 
to Denver, Colorado and located in the Amarillo gas 


































field at a point about thirty miles north of Amarillo. In 
the Bivins Station are housed three compressor units, 
22 x 36 x 1514, twin tandem horizontal, 4 cycle, Worth- 
ington gas engine driven, 1000 hoursepower. The 
normal operating pressures are as follows: 190 pounds 
suction and 325 pounds discharge. The capacity of the 
units is 33,000,000 cubic feet each per 24 hours at 
normal operating pressures. In addition to the Bivins 
Station, there are three other compressor stations on 
this line. 
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THE INDUSTRY STRIDES FORWARD 





Bernard J. Mullaney 


Presideni, American Gas Association 


HE American Gas Association and the Gas Industry itself are so 
» geen interlocked that the progress made by one element of 
this partnership is a direct measure of that attained by the other. 
Hence, when it is said that the Association has witnessed a year of 
outstanding achievement during President Mullaney’s regime we can 
be reasonably sure that the Gas Industry in turn has stepped. forward 
in no unfaltering way. 

What with the comprehensive programs of education, research and 
the like that have now definitely passed the trial stage and are accepted 
procedure in American Gas Association activities the Gas Industry 
presses on toward continuing and well merited success. As might be 
deduced from the scope of the present Convention, the Gas Industry 
and American Gas Association have-during the past year gathered up 
many loose ends and our aims now form a rather welliknit fabric of 
endeavor. Ina sense, then, it has been a year Of team work and as a 
captain, President Mullaney has furnished leadership of a very high 
order. The Industry strides forward and the closing administration is 
entitled to much credit for such progress. 
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The 


Mechanical 
Grate 


JOHN H. WOLFE 


Superintendent, Gas Manufacturing, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


O development in recent years has been as 
heartily welcomed by the gas manufacturer as 
the automatic or mechanical grate. This ar- 
ticle will treat only of the ash removing or 
self clinkering portion of the generator of a 

water gas set, and not of the automatic generator, which 
implies complete automatization of the generator and as 
such includes automatic charging of the fuel, as well as 
the removal of ash. 


A brief review of the number of machines in opera- 
tion annually in America will be of interest. In 1924 
there was one and in 1925 there were but two. Opera- 
tion of these was studied for several years, and by 1927 
real growth was represented, at which time there were 
a total of seven sets in operation. By 1928 this num- 
ber had grown to nineteen, and by 1929 to thirty-five. 
At present there are fifteen more on order and under 
construction, which will bring the grand total to fifty. 
This growth is shown graphically in Figure No. 1. 


The chief reason for this popularity is that the me- 
chanical grate has removed the dirtiest, most laborious, 
and hottest job that the gas man has ever had to face, 





Fig. 2. Hand Cleaning Operations, Baltimore. 
Removing Bottom Clinker 


namely, that of clinkering a water gas set. This work 
involved not only the removal of the bottom clinker, but 
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INSTALLATIONS OF AUTOMATIC GRATE. 
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also of the firmly adhering, and tenacious side wall 
clinker. Such operations as are depicted in Figures No. 
2 and No. 3 were difficult even when partly mechanized 
and are familiar to every gas man. 


In handling this difficult assignment the mechanical 
grate has brought about such an improvement in plant 
appearance and working conditions, due to practically 
complete elimination of dust, dirt, heat, and steam that 
one who has worked only under the old hand clinkered 
operating system cannot appreciate the tremendous 
improvement until he has actually experienced it. 


In addition to these physical drawbacks to hand opera- 
tion, there were others which years ago were accepted as 
a matter of fact, such as: 


(1) Loss of productive time and, therefore, produc- 
tive capacity on the machine during the clinkering period. 
Under bad fuel conditions this might amount to as much 
as six hours out of twenty-four, or 25% lost time. 


(2) Poor operating results, because of non-uniform 
fire conditions. If the fire could have been maintained 
in the condition which obtained just after a clean, all 
would have been well, but ash and clinker began to ac- 
cumulate as time elapsed until finally the ash bed ex- 
ceeded the active fuel bed in thickness, and such a high 
resistance had been interposed to the flow of air and 
steam, that the capacity obtained per run dropped off 
rapidly and progressively. Chemically, the conditions 
were all wrong, because of the fact that with the clean 
fire there was a tendency for ‘the set to take air and 
steam too freely and thus overheat locally with resulting 
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blow holes or channels, while with the dirty fire the 
fuel bed was so thin that a poor quality gas, high in COs, 
was the inevitable result. A further result of this poor 
chemical balance in the generator was reflected in a dis- 
torted heat balance in the carburettor and superheater, 
the oil fixing and cracking chambers, because the genera- 
tor gas on the blast just after a clean was high in B.t.u. 
content, while just before a clean it was of poor quality 
and often insufficient to fill the heat requirements. This 
penalized oil results in two ways, first, apparently, be- 
cause the blue gas quality was decreasing in value be- 
tween cleans, whereas usually a constant value was at- 
tributed to this gas, and second, actually, because of the 
wide variation in heat input from the generator to the 
carburettor and superheater as compared with the de- 
mand. 









Fig. 3. Hand Cleaning Operations, Baltimore. Removing 
Side Wall Clinker with Motor Driven Barring Down Machine 


(3) High operating labor charges, because it was im- 
possible to work the clinkering labor efficiently, nor 
could the excess or standby time of these men be utilized 
and dovetailed into the other plant operations smoothly. 
The greater the fluctuation in gas production the more 
difficult the latter problem because it was accentuated. 


Development 


Although the need had long been recognized, and many 
sporadic attempts had been made to fill this need, no 
definite progress was made on the problem until about 
1924. Since then gas operators have evidenced a will- 
ingness to work with the equipment designer and manu- 
facturer, with the result that real progress has been 
made. This always happens when wholehearted co- 
operation exists. 


The units which will be marketed in future years 
will be immeasurably better than the original units, be- 
cause actual operating experience has been built into 
them. This portion can be contributed only by the op- 
erator. A unit which will work satisfactorily in one 
plant may have definite limitations when applied at an- 
other and the all around, useful, successful machine must 
be able to meet all conditions as they arise. 


Design 


This brings us to the point of outlining the character- 
istics of the ideal mechanical grate. In the writer’s ex- 
perience the following are necessary : 

First—it should operate continuously, that is—it 
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Fig. 4. A.B.C. Automatic Grates—Spring Gardens Stations, 
Consolidated Gas Elec. Light & Power Co., Baltimore. 
Completed view of three of four generators 
should remove all clinker and ash without interruption 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, for at least 
four to eight weeks. To accomplish this, the design must 
be correct in that, (a), the requisite ruggedness must be 
inherent in the shock resisting and wearing parts. No 
more severe conditions can be encountered by any ma- 
chine than exist in the generator of a water set embody- 
ing as they do high temperatures, severe abrasive con- 
ditions because of the emery-like qualities of the coke 
and ash, and the unusually corrosive atmospheres which 
contain alternately oxygen, sulphur and a high percent- 
age of moisture. The latter will bring out all of the in- 
herently bad acid properties of the fuel and ash. (b) 
Proper and generous provision must have been made 
for lubricating and minimizing wear on all moving parts. 
(c) Quickly worn portions of the equipment must be 
readily accessible for replacement. 












































Fig. 5. A.B.C. Automatic Grate—Spring Gardens Station, 

Consolidated Gas Elec. Light & Power Co., Baltimore. 

View showing Drive. Motor is located under hood to right 
of center 


Second—The grate should operate in such a manner 
as to deliver the greatest amount of gas in a given unit 
of time, and that with a minimum usage of fuel and oil. 
Briefly, it must deliver generous capacities, and that with 
minimum fuel consumption. 

Third—The equipment must be so arranged as to fa- 
cilitate hand cleaning and repair, so that it will be out 
of commission the shortest possible length of time if an 
operating emergency arises. 


Available Types 
At the present time there are two mechanical grates 
which have both been through an extensive develop- 
ment period. Both of these units will perform the func- 
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tion of removing ashes and clinker, and, in the writer’s 

opinion, both will do a good job of it. These machines 

are.the A. B. C. Mechanical Grate, as built by the West- (2) 
ern Gas Construction Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 

(see Figures No. 4 and No. 5) and the Haug or U. G. I. 
Mechanical Generator, as sold by the United Engineers 

and Constructors, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. (see Fig- (3) 
ures No. 6 and No. 7). 


(6) 


(1) 





Fig. 6. U.G.J1. Mechanical Generators—Station “B” Phila- 
delphia Gas Works. Completed view of three Generators 





The relative advantages and disadvantages of these 
two units, as at present constructed, and according to 
the writer’s experience and observation, may be charac- 
terized as follows: 


A. B. C. Mechanical Grate 


(a) Advantages 
(1) Easily installed on existing generator. Instal- 
Fig. 8. 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 





(1) 
(2) 





Fig. 7. U.G1. Mechanical Generator, Chester, Pa. Com- 
pleted view of one Generator—Driving Side 
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lation shown on Figure No. 4 was made on old 
generators. 

Requires low head room below clinkering floor 
for ash removal mechanism. This is illus- 
trated in Figure No. 8 which shows a 1 cu. yd. 
40” high ash car in position to receive ashes. 
Needs very small quantities of water as coolant 
for the beam when installed with dry walls, 
with resultant small heat loss from this source. 
Produces no steam. This is an advantage in 
many plants. 

Almost all parts are readily accesible and easily 
repairable. 

Ample provision has been made by means of 
large access doors for quickly cleaning the fire 
by hand in the event of a breakdown to the 
automatic grate. 


(b) Disadvantages 


Operations must be controlled somewhat more 
closely to prevent side wall formation with dry 
wall construction. This may not actually be a 
disadvantage. One may rightfully ask, why 
not control all of the essentials contributing to 
generator operation, so that maximum economy 
may be secured at all times. 





A.B.C. Automatic Grate, Spring Gardens Station, 
Baltimore. View showing Bottom Gas Connections and Ash 
Removal Mechanism. Ash Car shown is of one cubic yard 
capacity 


Portions of this equipment are rather too light 
in construction to assure low maintenance costs. 
Also, some of the moving parts are exposed to 
dust and heat conditions, and, in addition, are 
inaccessible and difficult to lubricate. Steps 
are being taken to overcome these defects. 


Haug or U. G. I. Grate 
(a) Advantages 


Not sensitive to large changes in operating 
conditions because of large wall cooling sur- 
face embodied in low pressure boiler or water 
jacket. 

Rugged in construction with ready access to 
all moving parts. See Figure No. 9, which 
shows drive exposed. While units are some- 
what too new to predict maintenance costs ac- 
curately, preliminary experience seems to in- 
dicate a low cost in this regard. 

Produces process or low pressure steam as a 
by-product in operation. This may be a dis- 
advantage in plants having a perfect steam 
balance. 


(b) Disadvantages 


Requires replacement of entire generator, due 
to water jacket. 

Ash gates, and particularly double gates, re- 
quire considerable head room and somewhat 
more floor space. This can be provided for 








Fig. 9. U.GJ. Mechanical Generaior—Station “B” Phila- 
delphia Gas Works. Construction view showing height 
under generator and sturdy Worm Drive 


on new installations, but is difficult to take care 
of in existing plants with low set or flat bottom 
generators. See height required as illustrated 
in Figure No. 9 and floor space as shown in 
Figure No. 10. 


Requires a considerable quantity of water of 
good quality for steam raising (water jacket 
cooling) purposes. 


— 


Unique Experiment In Gas Storage 


HE East Ohio Gas Co’s., regulator plant at Raven- 
na, Ohio, was recently the scene of a rather unique 
experiment in gas storage. 

Two 35,000 cubic foot, racing balloons, anchored in 
a field near the regulator plant, furnished the Ravenna 
gas supply for two hours while a changeover was made 
to new gas mains in the city. 

The two balloons were made fast and filled with gas 
from the mains on a Sunday morning, during a period 
of light demand. 

By 2 o’clock p. m. the bags had been filled and work- 
men were ready to cut over from the old to new mains. 
Compressors were started in the regulator plant to keep 
an even flow of gas in the city mains. 

It took two hours to complete the cutover, during 
which Ravenna drew its gas supply from the racing 
balloons. When the cutover was finished, the remain- 
ing gas in the bags was pumped back into the mains. 
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Fig. 10. U.G.I. Mechanical Generator, Camden, N. J. View 
showing Driving Side. Motor is under hood in foreground 


(4) No provision has been made for quickly clean- 
ing fire in case of a breakdown in operation. 


The capacities obtainable with either unit are high and 
are comparable when considering the same sizes. From 
all reports the percentage of carbon lost in the ash will 
fluctuate between fifteen and twenty-five percent, depend- 
ing on the fuel characteristics and local operating condi- 
tions. 

(Continued in an early issue.) 





Gas Sales Up 


EASSURED by gas and electric sales, Wisconsin 

business during the first half of 1930 exceeded the 
same period of the year before, according to John N. 
Cadby, executive secretary of the Wisconsin Utilities 
association. Domestic sales of gas show a healthy in- 
crease, with nearly all companies reporting total sales 
better than the last ten year average and in some cases 
even better than the high peak set in 1929, a banner 
year. Gas in being used more and more in industry 
as well as in homes, where it is used in larger and larger 
quantities for cooking, heating and refrigeration. Sales 
of Electrolux refrigerators are climbing steadily, the 
fact that it costs little, is noiseless, and there are no 
moving parts having a great deal to do with increasing 
buying. Large apartment house installations have re- 
cently been made in Milwaukee by the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. of Electrolux units. 
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Potential Field for the Utilization 
of Liquefied Petroleum 
(Gases 


O. M. SETRUM AND L. H. WRIGHT, 


Philfuels Company 


HE chief problem in gas utilization has not been 
the manufacture or production of gas, but 
rather its distribution to the ultimate consumer. 
Due to the physical characteristics of gas, its 
distribution has in many ways been more diff- 

cult than that of other fuels. A pound of coal or a gal- 
lon of fuel oil can, in most cases, be delivered to the 
ultimate consumer more readily than can a cubic foot of 
gas. The gas industry has been faced with the neces- 
sity of vast expenditures for transmission and distribu- 
tion systems in order to distribute its product to the 
consumer. This fact is strikingly shown when we con- 
sider that the average investment of the gas industry 
per dollar of annual gross revenue is $5.90. 

Despite the fact that transmission lines for both man- 
ufactured and natural gas are being constantly extended, 
there still remains a large field for extension of gas 
service. In many instances, it is not feasible to build 
transmission lines to reach distant communities, the cost 
of these lines making the price of gas prohibitive. The 
manufacture of gas at small properties by the conven- 
tional methods of manufacture has not always been at- 
tended with financial success. Then there is also the 
field consisting of homes so scattered and remote that 
any attempt of gas distribution by the conventional 
methods of pipe line distribution is entirely out of the 
question. 


An Altered Situation 


The recent advent of liquefied petroleum gases in 
commercial quantities and their successful utilization in 
the gas industry has altered this situation and uncovered 
potential fields that heretofore have not been seriously 
considered. The purpose of this paper is to present in 
brief form a survey of this field. It is realized that a 
survey of this kind at the best is not absolutely accurate 
and, due to the development in the gas industry, these 
figures will not be stationary. 

The utilization of the liquefied petroleum hydrocar- 
bons, commercial butane and propane, can be divided 
into three groups, based upon the methods of distribu- 
tion and the physical properties of the gases: 

(a) Bottled Gases. In this system undiluted pro- 
pane, used because it is self vaporizing at all tempera- 
tures above —44° F., is distributed in individual cylinders 
or by tank truck to the consumer’s home. In many 
areas in which this gas is available, a system has been 
set up in which, as far as the customer is concerned, the 
service is the same as that rendered by a city gas com- 
pany; by weighing and refilling the storage cylinders 
each month, the distributing company is able to submit 


a monthly gas bill to each customer, who has never to 
order fuel or manipulate equipment. This type of gas 
service has already.experienced a quite rapid growth 
and an increase in 1930 of 100% over the 55,000 cus- 
tomers served in 1929 is anticipated. 

(6) Distribution of Undiluted Propane Vapor 
Through Pipe Lines. This type of service is especially 
adaptable to communities in which the number of cus- 
tomers is concentrated and yet too few in number to 
justify the installation of a plant such as that to be 
discussed later in this article, and at the same time, so 
far distant from a source of either natural or manufac- 
tured gas supply that it would be uneconomical to in- 
stall transmission lines. It constitutes piping the undi- 
luted propane vapor (2550 B. T. U. per cu. ft.) directly 
from the vapor space of the liquid storage tank throvgh 
pressure regulators into a pipe line distribution system 
leading to the consumers’ services. This is practically 
equivalent to a natural gas well at the property and 
possesses the advantage that the potential supply of gas 
can always be maintained by tank car shipments of pro- 
pane. 


Influencing Factors 


The low capital investment required for plant equip- 
ment, the elimination of practically all power and main- 
tenance costs, and the reduction of labor cost to a mini- 
mum makes this method a very practical one when the 
total number of customers and daily sendout is limited. 

At the present time, two of these undiluted propane 
systems are under construction and several utility com- 
panies are planning installations in the near future. 
Somewhat similar systems are in use at the present time 
in California and a large construction program on the 
Pacific Coast has been outlined for the coming year. 

(c) Butane-Air Carburetion. This process, known 
as the Philfuels process of gas manufacture, has un- 
doubtedly created more widespread interest among exe- 
cutives, managers, engineers and operators in the gas 
industry than any other phase of the utilization of the 
liquefied petroleum gases. It consists essentially of di- 
luting the high calorific value butane vapor with air or 
some other noncombustible gas until a mixture having 
the desired thermal value, usually 530 B.T.U. per cu. ft. 
is obtained; the gas is then distributed through mains 
in the conventional manner. The method of dilution 
or mixing, most generally employed is that of a posi- 
tive proportioning device employing a variable orifice 
with a fixed differential. This method of proportioning 
has the advantage of low initial investment, positive 
action, satisfactory results under variable load, low main- 
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tenance, and adaptability to either high or low pressure 
distribution. The plant equipment necessary in addition 
to the proportioning device includes a butane storage 
tank, a vaporizing unit for vaporizing the liquid butane, 
a blower or compressor, a gas storage tank and a station 
meter. The cost of this equipment is sufficiently low 
that the fixed charges do not make gas costs excessive 
for low sendouts, as is the case with small coal and water 
gas plants. Since a profitable return on the necessary 
investment is possible with a load of three hundred cus- 
tomers, these plants offer very attractive possibilities in 
towns of over 2500 population. 

The number of plants of this kind now in operation 
east of the Rocky Mountains is twenty-seven, with some 
twenty more now under construction. There has also 
been considerable activity in this field in California and 
the installation of a number of these plants on the west 
coast is contemplated. 


A Very Large Field 


The field for expansion in the utilization of these gas 
plants is a very large one. One authority estimates that 
at the present time in the United States, the various 
fuels for domestic purposes are divided as follows: 


15,509,000 families using gas 
7,700,000 families using wood and coal 
6,500,000 families using oil and kerosene 
1,000,000 families using electricity 

55,000 families using bottled gas 


There are, according to these figures, some 14,200,000 
users of coal, wood and oil that should be potential 
users of gas; of course, the locations of many of these 
are so remote that it will be impossible to furnish them 
with bottled gas service, but to a large percentage this 
service will be available. In an attempt to survey the 
potential field for butane gas and undiluted propane dis- 
tribution through pipe lines, the latest available statis- 
tics were taken in making a survey of the towns of over 
1000 population without gas service. Two lists were 
made; one of towns whose populations were between 
1000 and 2500, and the second of those having over 
2500 inhabitants. In the smaller communities undi- 
luted propane would undoubtedly be the more feasible, 
while the larger towns would justify butane plants. The 
data obtained shows that there are 2423 towns of be- 
tween 1000 and 2500, and 667 towns of over 2500 popu- 
lation without gas service. 

Towns not having gas service which have granted gas 
franchises within the last three months were not included 
in this list. The census figures used in most instances 
were 1920, as the 1930 figures were not available, hence 
this estimate is a conservative one. 


TOWNS OF 1000-2500 TOWNS OF OVER 2500 





POPULATION POPULATION 
t —*. ™~ = ~*~ —- 
Total Average Total Average 

No. of Popu- Popu- No. of Popu- Popu- 

State Towns lation lation Towns lation lation 
Alabama 65 98,731 1,495 30 105,581 3,519 
Arizona 13 19,223 1,479 9 31,991 3,554 
Arkansas a4 68,579 1,524 11 39,347 3,577 
Califorma 37 56,423 1,525 8 28,063 3,508 
Colorado 39 55,925 1,436 8 28,472 3,559 
Connecticut 52 79,729 1,523 29 133,426 4,600 
Delaware 3 3,941 1,314 1 2,703 2,703 
Florida 61 93,557 1,534 21 80,285 3,823 
Georgia 84 128,352 1,528 30 127,155 4,238 
Idaho 23 33,304 1,448 15 68,916 4,594 
Illinois 160 249,280 1,558 35 119,700 3,420 
Indiana 90 131,197 1,458 18 59,943 3,330 
Iowa 112 169,643 1,506 16 52,560 3,285 
Kansas 39 60,255 1,545 9 33,543 3,727 
Kentucky 38 54,499 1,434 15 48,258 3,217 
Louisiana 26 37,440 1,440 11 45,344 4,122 
Maine 124 183,024 1,476 28 124,320 4,440 
Maryland 15 20,205 1,347 1 3,905 3,905 
Massachusetts 71 112,684 1,587 26 99,746 3,836 
Michigan 101 147,092 1.456 15 55,798 3,719 
Minnesota 91 140,994 1,549 28 104,603 3,736 
Mississippi 47 68,479 1,457 12 51,162 4,263 
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Missouri 102 162,792 1,596 19 64,875 3,414 
Montana 18 26,911 1,495 6 25,066 4,177 
Nebraska 56 83,720 1,495 9 26,103 2,900 
Nevada . 11 19,033 1,730 1 4,144 4,144 
N. Hampshire 58 89,507 1,543 14 46,171 3,298 
New Jersey 26 38,092 1,465 7 19,792 2,827 
New Mexico 25 36,746 1,470 9 34,793 3,865 
New York 82 125,395 1,529 22 71,069 3,230 
No. Carolina 82 117,306 1,430 26 91,842 3,533 
No. Dakota 22 28,824 1,310 6 18,706 3,117 
Ohio 58 78,295 1,424 < - reteeee 
Oklahoma 20 31,222 1,561 3 9,556 3,185 
Oregon . 19 30,112 1,585 3 12,893 4,297 
Pennsylvania 20 28,065 1,403 8 29,879 3,735 
Rhode {sland 20 30,848 1,542 13 56,368 4,336 
So. Carolina 59 97,161 1,647 29 116,405 4,014 
So. Dakota 25 33,782 1,351 7 25,420 3,631 
Tennessee 49 72.912 1,488 27 93,767 3,473 
Texas 89 129,851 1,459 17 64,608 3,800 
Utah 41 59,532 1,542 8 26,722 3,340 
Vermont 61 86,944 1,425 8 32,575 4,072 
Virginia 45 66,465 1,477 14 50,231 3,588 
Washington 34 63,448 1,442 12 47,496 3,958 
W. Virginia 33 42,735 1,295 6 24,200 4,033 
Wisconsin 77 116,197 1,509 26 103,090 3,965 
Wyoming 12 18,811 meee! -*. git 2 Tee eae 

Total 2,423 3,727,262 —-:1,538 667 2,540,592 3,809 


If we assume a saturation of 1 gas service per each 
7 population, the potential number of customers avail- 
able in these town is 895,408, a number practically 
equivalent to 5.75% of the total number of gas users 
at the present time. Assuming that the average custo- 
mer used 30 M cu. ft. per year, it will mean an increased 
load of approximately 27 billion cu. ft., and a gross an- 
nual revenue at $1.50 per M, or over 40 million dollars. 
In many of these towns, it will be more economical to 
furnish manufactured or natural gas than to utilize these 
liquefied gases. However, in any event, there will be a 
large number where the cost of transmission lines will 
prove uneconomical, and we can look forward to an in- 
creasing number of these plants. 


Appliance Possibilities 


The attractiveness of this field is not limited to the 
gas utility companies alone, but extends to the manufac- 
turers of appliances as well. Each prospective gas cus- 
tomer is a prospect for gas ranges, water heaters, space 
heaters and other gas appliances. If we assume an in- 
vestment of only $100.00 per customer, it means an ex- 
penditure of nearly 90 million dollars. This population 
of 6,267,854 living in towns of over 1000, if we take 
for granted that the average family consists of 5, ac- 
counts for 1,253,000 of the 14,200,000 users: of coal, 
wood and oil, which leaves nearly 13 million potential 
bottled gas users. A large number of these are too scat- 
tered to be economically reached by the present methods 
of distribution. What the possible saturation will be is 
hard to estimate, due to the age of the bottled gas in- 
dustry. If we assume that one family in ten will finally 
have gas service of this kind, it represents a potential 
field of 1,300,000 users. 

To summarize, the liquefied petroleum gases open up 
a large and profitable field that heretofore we have been 
prone to consider inaccessible, as well as unprofitable. 
That the gas industry as a whole is becoming aware of 
this opportunity is evidenced by its activities during the 
past year. 


etnias 


Erratum 


On page 44, line 16, July 1930 issue, American Gas 
Journal, there appeared the following: 

“In Dallas, Houston and Fort Worth, Texas, the use 
of natural gas for domestic and commercial heating is 
well nigh universal, with gas selling at about 5 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet for this purpose.” 

This should have read: “............ with gas selling 
at about 65 cents per 1000 cubic feet for this purpose.” 
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GEORGE A. DAVIS 
General Oil Gas Corporation 





HE use of manufactured gas 
available supplies of natural gas during periods 


to supplement 


of peak demand is a growing practice. The 

Union Natural Gas Co., supplying gas to 

Windsor, Ontario, and other border cities faced 
the problem of meeting an ever increasing market with 
an inadequate supply of natural gas. Peak loads were 
anticipated in excess of available supply by 10% dur- 
ing the winter of 1929-1930, increasing to 30-35% 
in 1934-1935. To meet this condition the General Oil 
Gas Corp., New York, during the summer of 1929, 
installed at Windsor a 6,000,000 cu. ft. per day Dayton 
Process Oil Gas Plant. As part of the provision for 
load conditions expected after 1935 this plant was de- 
signed to permit extension to a capacity of 12,000,000 
cu. ft. per day when required. 

The natural gas supplied to Windsor has an average 
heating value of 1040 B.T.U. per cu. ft., and a specific 
gravity of 0.60. The Dayton process oil gas has a 
heating value of 450-500 B.T.U., and a specific gravity 
of 1.00. The maximum amount of oil gas permissible 
in a mixture without adjusting appliances is 30%; this 
mixture has a heating value of 870 B.T.U. per cu. ft., 
and a specific gravity of 0.72. The natural gas is piped 
under high pressure from the Tilbury field to a central 
distributing station located at the city gate of Windsor. 
This station comprises the Dayton process plant, 1,000, 
000 cu. ft. high-pressure storage for natural gas, 1,000,- 
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Fig. 2—Characteristics of Butterfly Valve 
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Fig. 1—Arrangement of Mixing Control 


000 cu. ft. low-pressure storage for oil gas, and 
governors to reduce the pressure to the required dis- 
tribution pressure, 8 to 14 pounds per sq. in. The 
oil gas is delivered from the low pressure holder to 
the mixing point by means of two stage G. E. cen- 
trifugal compressors. 


The load, being largely domestic, is subject to extreme 
fluctuations, as much as 3 to 1 during one hour. The 
winter load ranges from 100,000 to 1,000,000 cu. ft. per 
hour. The contemplated range of admixture ratio is 
10 to 30% oil gas in the mixture. Thus the required 
volume range of oil gas is 10,000 to 300,000 cu. ft. 


per hour. 
Explanation of Control System 


A mixture control system devised by the Smoot 
Engineering Corp., New York, was found to be par- 
ticularly suited to the requirements of this installation. 
sutterfly Valves A and B (Fig. 1) are interposed in 
the natural and oil gas lines respectively, and are linked 
together in the same angular position. Governor E 
keeps these in such position that the drop in pressure 
across Valve A is constant, e.g. P;-P2 equals 16 inches 
of water. Proportional flow for all loads is now estab- 
lished if the drop in pressure across Valve B is also 
kept constant, i.e. if P3-P2 is constant. A small line 
is by-passed around Valve A. Interposed in this line 
are an orifice, and the Ratio-Control Valve. The pres- 
sure, P,4, at the mid-point of this line is obviously less 
than P, and greater than Pa, and depends on the degree 
opening of the ratio-control valve. By arranging Valve 
C and Governor D (adjusted to zero differential) to 
maintain Ps equal to P,, the drop across Valve B (and 
as a consequence the ratio of mixture) is determined 
by adjustment of the ratio-control valve. This ratio- 
control valve is arranged for either manual adjustment 
or for motor adjustment with connection to a Cutler- 
Hammer B.T.U. controller whereby the ratio is adjusted 
automatically to maintain constant heating value of the 
mixture in spite of variations in heating value of the 
constituent gases. 


_The type of governor used is normally operated by 
air at 10-15 pounds pressure. In order to make the 
control independent of electric power and auxiliary air 
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compressor failures the governors were re-designed to 
permit operation on natural gas which was available 
at suitable pressure. The exhaust gas from the gov- 
ernors is piped to the low pressure holder. 
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A frequent cause of failure of control systems is 
the use of valves too large for the service intended 
thereby inducing unstable regulation. As indicated in 
Fig 2, a butterfly valve maintains fairly uniform sensi- 
tivity within the range 20° and 80° open. It is evident 
that a governor adjusted to be stable and yet sensitive 
when operating a valve within this range would be un- 
stable with the valve opening much below 20° or above 
80°. All valve sizes were determined with this limita- 
tion in mind. 

A governor of the type used can be adjusted to be 
extremely sensitive and quick of response. However, 
over-sensitivity induces unstability and “hunting.” To 
insure inherent stability over the full range the system 
was designed so that extreme sensitivity would not be 
required. With the orifice in the ratio-control valve 
line of such ‘size as to limit the pressure drop across 
Valve B to a minimum of 1.5 inch of water (with the 
ratio valve wide open), variations of 0.2 inch in main- 
taining the control differentials are permissible; this 
variation causing but slight variation in the volumetric 
ratio. 





View of Mixing Control 
With Valve A of 12-inch diameter, handling natural 
gas of 0.60 sp. gr. at 60° F. and 12 pounds pressure, 
75,000 to 1,000,000 cu. ft. per hour may be passed 
within the limits of stable regulations. 
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With Valve B of 8-inch diameter, handling oil gas 
1.00 sp. gr. at 180° F. and 12 pounds pressure, a ratio 
range is permitted of 9 to 29% oil gas in the mixture. 

Valve C has a more severe duty to perform, being 
required to produce a pressure drop of as much as 5 
pounds per sq. in. at low flows, and as little as 0.5 
pounds per sq. in. at maximum flow. For this duty 
two valves were required, Valve C twelve inches in 
diameter and Valve CC four inches in diameter. The 
smaller valve is used for the range 7,000 to 100,000 
cu. ft. per hour and the larger valve 100,000 to 360,- 
000 cu. ft. per hour. 

Since the ratio of mixture is a function of the drop 
in pressure across Valve B it was possible to install a 
differential gauge calibrated directly in percentage of 
oil gas in the mixture. 

In meeting peak loads during last winter an admix- 
ture of oil gas in excess of 10% had not been antic- 
ipated. However, on November 29th, the first day the 
plant was ready to operate, a break in one of the high 
pressure lines from the field necessitated a hurry call 
for operation of the plant. This was an unexpected 
and severe test of both the Dayton-process plant and 
the mixing control. For several hours 22% of oil 
gas was delivered to the city. During this period and 
during subsequent tests extending over several months 
the control system proved reliable, stable in operation, 
and able to maintain any desired ratio of mixture with 
precision. The heating value of the mixed gas was 
maintained within five B.T.U. of constant. 





Centrifugal Compressors delivering Oil Gas to mixing point 


The constituent gases of the mixed gas at Windsor 
are both of constant heating value. The auxiliary 
B.T.U. control was therefore not found necessary, and 
was not used in normal operation. However, the 
B.T.U. control apparatus was tested by stimulating 
variations in the heating value of the constituent gases. 
With the Cutler-Hammer controller adjusted to and 
in equilibrium at some arbitrary B.T.U. value variations 
from this value were corrected by the control at the 
rate of 30 B.T.U. per hour. A change af setting of the 
B.T.U. value entails a delay of several hours to permit 
the B.T.U. control mechanism to assume equilibrium 
at the new value. The writer understands that the 
Cutler-Hammer Co. has recently developed a B.T.U. 
control wherein this delay is eliminated. 
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Effects Upon Service and 
Economy When Changing From 
Manufactured to Natural Gas 


GEORGE 


’ , ; ems 
Superintendent Gas Department, Publi 


The Result of One Leakage Campaign 


HE substitution of natural gas for manufac- 
tured gas presents a number of very important 
problems in the operation of the company, 
which, if neglected, may assume serious pro- 
portions and entail heavy expense, but if 
properly handled need not detract from the numerous 
advantages accruing through the use of the natural 
fuel. It is for the purpose of giving others the benefit 
of our experiences to date that this article has been 
prepared and we hope that others will record their 
experiences to the end that satisfactory methods and 
good practices may be established everywhere 
made known to the industry as a whole. 

A review of the comparative characteristics of natural 
gas and manufactured gas reveals a number of differ- 
ences which account for the effects noted in their 
distribution and use. The more important of these 
are enumerated as follows: 

1. Natural gas is usually almost entirely devoid of 
water vapor whereas manufactured gas is usually 
saturated from 50% to 100%. 

2. Natural gas contains no condensable hydrocarbons 
whereas manufactured gas does. 

3. Natural gas is usually almost entirely odorless 
whereas manufactured gas always has a 
distinctive odor. 

About five years ago, we substituted natural gas for 
manufactured gas in a couple of small towns in Colo- 
rado, and immediately the distribution systems which 
previously had been satisfactorily tight began to leak 


and be 


very 


WEHRLE 


Service Company of Colorado, Denver 
- ’ 


Typical Oil and Water Saturator 


like the proverbial sieve. In addition to the excessive 
leakage, dust accumulations began to fill up services 
and meters. An analysis of the situation disclosed that 
we had not given consideration to the effect produced 
by distributing a dry gas in a distribution system for- 
merly sloppy wet from manufactured gas deposits. 
This dry gas was “moisture hungry” and it soaked up 
every drop of liquid in the mains and services just as 
effectively as it could be done with a sponge and a whole 
lot quicker. It pulled the moisture out of the joint 
packing and pulled the pasty deposits out of the minute 
holes that existed in pipes and fittings and left the 
former deposits as a fine dust to be carried along with 
the gas and deposited elsewhere to cause more trouble. 
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We corrected these situations by repairing the leaks 
and removing the dust deposits. After the distribution 
systems were made tight and the deposits removed, 
there was no further trouble experienced and leakage 
has since been normal. 


After this experience, we did a little thinking before 
natural gas came to Denver, and decided to use common 
sense by giving the gas all the moisture it needed in 
a form that would cause no trouble. We decided to 
try to duplicate the former manufactured gas condi- 
tion somewhat by injecting both oil and water into the 
dry natural gas. We thought if we could at least 
partially saturate the gas, we would relieve it of its 
“moisture hunger” and prevent its pulling the oil out of 
joint packing and drying up the old deposits. We 
saturate the gas with water vapor at the outlet of each 
regulator station and in addition inject gas oil as fine 
fog into the gas. 


The apparatus for saturating the gas with water 
vapor consists of a cylindrical shell 4 ft. in diameter 
and about 9 ft. high. The gas-from the regulator 
enters near the bottom of the saturator and emerges 
from the top. The pipe entering the saturator is formed 
into a manifold with nipples pointing downward. 
Steam is admitted in the inlet pipe to the saturator and 
the rate of admission is controlled by a temperature 
regulator which maintains the temperature of the outlet 
gas about 5° F. higher than that of the inlet gas. 


Water condensation is allowed to accumulate in the 
bottom of the saturator to the level of a sealed over- 
flow which is approximately 3 inches below the bottom 
of the nipples from which the gas emerges into the 
saturator. This allows the gas to impinge against the 
water and thereby absorb some of it in addition to that 
supplied by steam. 


Types of Oil Foggers 


We have used several types of oil foggers which 
are located immediately succeeding the water satura- 
tors. Our original foggers consisted of a shell made 
of 20-inch steel pipe about 9 ft. high. The gas enters 
near the bottom and emerges from the top of the fogger. 
The top part of the shells are filled with wooden trays. 
An oil burner spray is used with raw natural gas at 
5 Ibs. pressure as the injecting medium. These satura- 
tors have proven very effective in simply saturating 
the gas with the amount of oil vapor it would retain 
but are not so effective in supersaturating, when that 
is necessary. We have also installed types of oil foggers 
for supersaturating which are a commercial product. 


The equipment used for admitting the odorant into 
the gas at the town border station is of our own design 
and manufacture. Its operation is somewhat unique, 
but so far has operated satisfactorily and entirely auto- 
matically in the proportioning of odorant to gas treated. 


After two years’ operation with saturated natural 
gas in Denver, the leakage has not increased. How- 
ever, there are indications that in spite of our preven- 
tive work the interior of our distribution system is 
considerably dryer than it was with manufactured gas, 
and some trouble has been experienced from a shifting 
of the old deposits. We do not know that these condi- 
tions will get any worse but have already taken steps 
to supersaturate the gas in any district required, using 
oil fog produced in a hot oil fogger. We believe if 
we can keep the dust deposits oil soaked that they will 
not move, and furthermore, if we can film the interior 
of our distribution system with oil, it will prevent 
minute leakage. 
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In this connection, our problem is exactly the same 
as that in manufactured gas companies where the gas 
is dehydrated before distribution. What we are both 
attempting to do is to establish an equilibrium between 
the gas and liquids so that a minimum of trouble will 
be experienced in the distribution and utilization of 
the gas. The manufactured gas company takes a little 
of the liquid out of the gas and the natural gas company 
puts a little in. The result is the same. 


Tarry deposits in our mains seem to have solidified 
and have the appearance of enamel. Naturally, 
wherever this has occured, there are no minute leaks. 
We still have some naphthalene trouble which is a relic 
of the manufactured gas days, although not of a serious 
nature. This is due to the evaporation of liquids from 
the old deposits releasing the light naphthalene crystals 
which float along to find a lodgment where they occa- 
sionally stop the flow of gas in a pipe. As these 
deposits are removed, this source of trouble is perma- 
nently eradicated, since naphthalene is not a constituent 
of natural gas. Last winter, the frost went down 
around our mains for the first time in many years and 
we had a number of cases of frozen mains and services 
due to the condensation and freezing of the water vapor 
admitted. Next winter, we expect to profit by this 
experience and reduce the degree of saturation below 
the dew point of the gas at existing ground temper- 
atures. At low temperatures, gas has very little pe 
for moisture and probably no bad effects would result 
from the total abolishment of water saturation during 
the cold winter months. 


We believe the precautionary measures that we have 
taken are essential only in situations where manufac- 
tured gas has been previously distributed and particu- 
larly if cast iron mains with lead joints are used. In 
our new towns, or new districts, where gas has not 
been used before, we are building bottle-tight steel 
systems, tested at 50 lbs. pressure. In these systems, 
unsaturated natural gas is distributed and no trouble 
has been experienced. 


Our meter and regulator diaphragms have remained 
in very good condition and we attribute this to the 
saturation of gas with water and oil, particularly the 
latter, and believe that the life of new leathers properly 
oiled will be materially increased over manufactured 
gas conditions. We are immediately increasing our 
routine period on new and newly diaphragmed meters 
to eight years and will extend that period as rapidly as 


‘conditions seem to warrant it. 


Leakage and Leakage Prevention 

As pointed out in previous paragraphs, the distribu- 
tion of a dry gas in a system where saturated manufac- 
tured gas was used before is certain to result in 
excessive leakage due to the absorption of liquids from 
jcint packing and from deposits formerly stopping 
minute holes. In our experience, supposedly tight 
distribution systems under manufactured gas operation 
soon became leaky systems with dry natural gas. Since 
the effect of the dry gas is apparent upon leather meter 
washers and upon leather washers usually used in ap- 
pliance connections the effect is not confined to the 
underground distribution system but extends to the 
customers’ premises. Prior to the advent of natural 
gas into Denver, we replaced all leather meter and 
union washers with a composition material called 
“Ebonite” and replaced all so-called “running threads” 
or “long screws” with rubber-packed Dresser couplings. 
We believe it wise for any company contemplating a 
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change to natural gas to take this precaution. 

The distribution of an odorless gas presents 
a problem which is vastly different from that 
encountered in manufactured gas operations. 
Over a long period of years, the public has 
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grown accustomed to the distinctive smell of 
coal and water gas and leaks on their premises 
are usually reported before dangerous con- 
centrations result. Fortunately, it is now 
economical and practical to odorize natural 
gas through the use of a product of the oil 
refinery known as “Calodorant,” which is 
produced by the Standard Oil Company of 
California and which makes the use of odor- 
ized natural gas equally safe as manufactured 
































gas. 

This odorant is admitted into the gas at the 
town border station in Denver, in amounts pro- 
portionate to the flow of gas. Approximately 
three gallons of odorant are used per million 
cubic feet of gas distributed. This amount of 














oil imparts a very distinctive odor to the gas 
which is easily recognizable by the customer. 
We have been notified of several serious leaks 
on customers’ premises which might have resulted in 
dangerous consequences if the gas had been odorless and 
find that the number of minor leaks reported have re- 
sumed about the same proportions as formerly existed 
with manufactured gas. 


Leakage Prevention Pays Dividends 


We believe we may properly assume that natural gas 
saturated with water and oil vapors and distinctively 
odorized offers no appreciable difference in leakage 
hazard over the use of manufactured gas. However, the 
natural gas operator of the present day seems to have 
a consciousness of leakage that is not present to the 
same extent in the manufactured gas operator. This 
may be due to the psychology of the situation in that 
the natural gas operator has to buy his leakage from 
somebody else at the regular town border rate, whereas 
the manufactured gas operator carbonizes a little more 
coal or carburets a little more oil to make up for a 
shrinkage that is taken as a matter of course. Leakage 
prevention is a work that pays dividends in the dis- 
tribution of any kind of gas; but it should be conducted 
on an economical basis only, that is, we should not 
spend more in preventing of leakage than the saved 
gas and the eliminated hazard accompanying such leak- 
age is worth. Unless natural gas is saturated and 
odorized, the problem of leakage may be vastly more 
important than with manufactured gas. 


We have adopted a routine of leakage inspection 
which has been highly beneficial and economical in our 


case and which will be described. We started out last 
year to inspect the premises of every business building 
in the city, particularly those in the down-town section 
and those for public use. The inspectors were provided 
with combustible gas detectors made by the Union Car- 
bide Company which have proven very accurate and 
satisfactory. They made an actual test of the air along 
basement walls and in bulkheads. The age of the 
services and their appearance were also taken into 
account, and where the inspector was in any doubt an 
order was sent to the Street Department for an inves- 
tigation. In the Street Department’s investigation an 
actual pressure test was put upon the service. A check 
was also made of the interior piping and appliance 
conditions and hazardous conditions corrected. Tests 


Diagram of Denver Humidifying and Saturating Equipment 


were also made in all manholes of steam, telephone, 
electric and telegraph conduits and in storm sewer catch 
basins. 


As can be well imagined, some very remarkable con- 
ditions were unearthed in this inspection and some 
dangerous conditions remedied. Hundreds of leaking 
services were found and no doubt the actual leakage 
recovered more than paid for the work done. 


A great many unused and duplicate services were 
discovered and removed and unused stub services 
abandoned. A suspicion was directed toward drug 
stores and an inspection of every drug store or soda 
and ice cream dispensary in the city followed, which 
revealed that approximately 10% of the services were 
leaking at curb or under the soda fountain. This was 
due to salt brine either dumped at the curb or dripping 
from the fountain. 


Routine of Leakage Inspection 


The inspection of all business buildings required 
about six months, after which one man periodically 
visits and inspects all churches, schools, theaters and 
other places of public gathering. 


Our leakage at this time does not indicate the neces- 
sity for systematic segregation and test of the entire 
distribution system, but in all cases where streets are 
to be paved, a systematic leak test is run. Tests are 
also run on all mains which are replaced for increased 
consumption before they are removed from the ground 
in order that we may know the approximate condition 
of our underground system. 


The narration of our experiences with natural gas 
will no doubt indicate to those who read it that the 
work we have done in Denver was principally of a 
precautionary or preventive, rather than a remedial 
nature. We are satisfied that a proper attention to 
this phase will equalize the operations with natural gas 
to a comparable basis with manufactured gas so that 
the advantages of natural gas will predominate, and 
the Service Department will not find its work increased 
except through the increased number of customers and 
the different uses for natural gas, which is another 
story. 
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Cast Iron Pipe- Ally of the Gas 
Industry 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE gas industry like so many other successful 
major industries has had a checkered and 
varied career. Each time, however, when fail- 
ure seemed most certain, the obstacles, instead 
of being stumbling blocks, were used as step- 
ping stones to a larger growth. Its rise in the face of 
severe competition from the.electric, oil, coal and coke 
industries is indeed interesting as well as inspiring. 
Perhaps no commodity can boast of a record sur- 
passing gas, for few, if any, cities which have ever 
had gas service are now, or ever will be, willing to be 
without it. Its natural advantages of low cost, eco- 
nomical transmission and distribution, high utilization 
efficiency, and convenience makes it truly “the ideal 
fuel.” One does not have to glimpse far into the 
future, to see gas in general use for cooling homes, 
offices and factories in the summer, as well as heating 
them in the winter, and even the heating load is only 
in its swaddling clothes. The future of the gas indus- 
try is almost beyond imagination, and it will maintain 
a place in the sun for many centuries. 


An Old Friend 


Cast iron pipe also has a record for sticking to the 
job and seeing it through. In spite of the ravages of 
time, the first cast iron pipe line ever laid—over 265 
years ago, is still in service. From the beginning of 
the gas industry, cast iron pipe has been its natural 
ally. Recent examination of some of the original cast 
iron gas mains has revealed them to be apparently as 
good as the day they were installed. 


The gas industry has grown up from two very differ- 
ent directions. First, and by far the oldest, is the 
manufactured gas business, and it is still very much 
in evidence in the East, as well as several of the more 
thickly populated sections of the North and Middle 
West. The leaders in this phase of the business, 
schooled in the art of caution, built their distribution 
systems with an eye to the future, and cast iron bell 
and spigot pipe has been used almost exclusively. The 
pressures, up until recently, have been low—not over 
a few inches water pressure,—and the gas was wet or 
saturated. Bell and spigot cast iron pipe, with lead 
and jute joints or cement and jute joints, was emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


The discovery of natural gas in various parts of 
the country, and its economic advantages for city dis- 
tribution, developed another phase of the gas industry. 
The leaders in this field were first oil men, accustomed 
to dealing in high pressure, beyond the possibilities of 
cast iron pipe at that time, and their problems were 
different from those of the manufactured gas man. 
Where natural gas was plentiful, consumers were 
scarce, and it was therefore necessary to transmit the 
gas long distances in order to reach the market. Neces- 


sity for high pressures, an already acquired knowledge 
of steel pipe construction, and the absence of experience 
with cast iron pipe very largely prompted the use of 
steel pipe in this phase of the industry. The uncer- 
tainty of the life of the gas supply, and in the early 
days, the impetuous desire to build cheap and show a 
profit on the investment before the wells went dry, 
overshadowed any thought of building, beyond the 
immediate future. Under such circumstances, the long 
life of cast iron mains received little or no consider- 
ation, and as a consequence, relatively small amounts 
of it were installed. 


The influence of each of these different phases of 
the gas industry upon the other is very evident today, 
and we find the manufactured gas companies reaching 
out and serving communities many miles distant. The 
natural gas companies are organized on the highest 
plane and building for permanence, and with consider- 
ation to making operating profits, rather than on the 
promotion and sale of the properties. 

Natural gas is very dry, and manufactured gas is 
saturated or wet. It is interesting to note, however, 
that some manufactured gas properties are dehydrating 
their gas, and some of the natural gas properties are 
saturating theirs—all evidence of the fact that each 
is profiting by the experience of the other, and the 
problems and interests, once divergent, are fast coming 
to be common to a powerful unified industry. 


Transmission Trends 


The trend of the industry is to longer transmission 
lines, to reach all possible communities not already 
acquainted with the conveniences of gas, and intensive 
drives to increase the load factors in communities al- 
ready being served. The economics of transmission 
and distribution is dictating higher and still higher 
pressures in pipe lines, to provide for the increased 
consumption already created, and that which lies just. 
beyond. 


This great change and development in the gas in- 
dustry has had a far reaching effect upon the cast iron 
pipe industry, and like some of the dark periods 
through which the gas industry has progressed, has 
presented problems which at times, at least, were not 
so bright. The advent of by-product gas and better 
scrubbing at the water gas and retort gas plants pro- 
duced a drier gas, and the manufactured gas man 
found that the lead and jute and cement joints in the 
cast iron bell and spigot pipe could not be depended 
upon for the same satisfactory performance that had 
prevailed in the past. This fact, together with the 
necessity for higher pressure in the mains caused him 
to set a very low pressure limit for cast iron pipe and 
purchase short-lived substitutes where the pressures 
were, or would likely be higher. This was a challenge 
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to the cast iron pipe industry, that has resulted in 
considerable research and final achievement. Not only 
has a satisfactory joint been developed, but cast iron 
pipe made by the centrifugal process has been developed 
that produces a material very much superior to pit 
cast pipe. The centrifugal process pipe is free from 
all blow holes, slag inclusions and other defects that 
castings from the other processes are subject to. 

Cast iron pipe is now being used by many manufac- 
tured gas properties, where the pressures are as high 
as 80 pounds, and by natural gas properties where 
pressures are 200 pounds. 

For so called low and intermediate pressures 
handling either dry or saturated the bell and 
spigot joint for cast iron pipe is still being very ex- 
tensively used. In addition to the usual jute and lead, 
or jute and cement joint materials however, a vulcan- 
ized rubber ring is also used in combination with them. 
The first of these rings was an endless round rubber 
ring with a hollow core, and it has given a splendid 
account of itself. The use of this ring was started 
about ten years ago in this country, but it was learned 
later that rubber rings in bell and spigot cast iron pipe 
joints had been in successful use in Europe and Eng- 
land for over forty years. Various other types of 
rubber rings have been brought out, and more or less 
extensively used. Some of these rings have just re- 
cently been subjected to, and successfully withstood, 
a very rigid series of tests consisting of 44 reversals 
with a’ stress equivalent to 30 degrees temperature 
change, and a pressure of 50 pounds. This test was 
described in a report presented at the 1930 A. G. A. 
Distribution Conference in St. Louis, by H. W. Batten, 
entitled “Pipe Joint Research at U. G. I. Laboratory.” 


gas, 


Stuffing Box Joint 
The stuffing box type of joint for cast iron pipe per- 
mits its use for the highest commercial pressures, and 
many gas properties are standardizing on its use for 
low and intermediate pressures as well. The joint 
consists of a cast iron follower, or gland, a rubber ring 
held under definite and positive pressure, and malleable 
iron bolts—thus, the maximum life against corrosion 
is provided in a pipe line capable of excessive joint 
deflection and longitudinal movement without leakage. 
A recent survey of 54 of the larger gas operating 

and holding companies shows that seventeen of them 
are using cast iron pipe for pressures between 20 and 
80 pounds. Some of those replying did not want 
their names published, but specific information is avail- 
able upon request. . The following are experiences ex- 
tracted from some of the replies: 
CONSUMERS PQIWWER COMPANY 

Approximately 16,000 feet, sizes 4°, & 

Pressures—35 to 75 pounds. 

Bell and spigot joints with rubber rings, and stuf- 

fing box type joints— 
Installed in 1928. 
No leaks under test, or since installation. 


QUEENS BOROUGH GAS AND ELECTRIC CO.— 
FAR ROCKAWAY, N.Y. 

40 miles cast iron pipe in sizes 6° to 16°, as part 
of gas Transmission System. 

“The pressure that is carried in this system ranges 
from a minimum of thirty (30) pounds to a 
maximum of sixty (60) pounds in each twenty- 
four (24) hours.” 

“I would like to further state that cast iron pipe has 
been in service for the distribution of gas in 


and 10”. 
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this company prior to the year 1900, and we 
are only too glad to state that we are getting 
exceptionally good results.” 


MEMPHIS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY— 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
13 mile belt line around city—12” and 16” pipe. 
Maximum pressure 45 pounds. 
Cast iron bell and spigot pipe. 
Combination cement and lead wool joints. 


NASSAU AND SUFFOLK LIGHTING COMPANY 

—MINEOLA, (L. I.) NEW YORK. 

30 miles cast iron pipe very satisfactory. 

Maximum pressure 60 pounds. 

Plain end pipe with couplers. 

30,000 feet 16° plain end pipe with couplers, con- 
stant pressure 40 to 60 pounds. 

Tested at imstallation to 110 pounds air, which 
remained for several days with no loss in 
pressure. 


SOUTHERN CITIES DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
—SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
—TEXARKANA, TEXAS. 

3 miles—10" ; 1 mile—6” 

Pressure 15 to 60 pounds. 

Bell and spigot joints with rubber rings, also some 
bronze welded joints. 

Satisfactory experience dating back for 7 years. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


A recent publication describes an installation of 
approximately 6 miles of centrifugally cast 
iron pipe for natural gas transmission at a 
pressure of approximately 200 pounds, and 
without interruption since 1925. 

Stuffing box type of joint used. 


That the cast iron pipe industry is in step with the 
gas industry is evidenced by the confidence being 
placed in its products for ever increasing requirements, 
and if the co-operative research work now in progress 
and contemplation, is an indicator, it will hold its place 
as the natural and logical servant and ally of the gas 
industry. : 


Sey ener 
Ultra-Violet Radiation from 
Gas Stoves 


HE ordinary gas stove, in which the clay radiants 
are heated to incandescence by means of Bunsen 
gas flames, is an excellent source of infra-red radiation. 
But owing to their low temperature these radiants, even 
when covered with special materials, claimed to emit 
ultra-violet, do not emit a sufficient amount of ultra- 
violet to merit consideration as a source of short wave 
length ultra-violet radiation useful for healing purposes. 
This was established at the bureau by two indepen- 
dent methods of observation which were amply sensi- 
tive to detect ultra-violet radiation, if emitted. By 
photographing the spectrum, it was established that the 
intensity of the ultra-violet emitted by a gas stove is 
less than 1/800000 that of similar ultra-violet wave 
lengths in sky radiation. 

By means of a sodium in quartz photo-electric cell, 
if was found that at a distance of 50 cm from a radiant 
heater, the ultra-violet emitted was less than 1/100000 
of the ultra-violet of wave lengths less than 313 mu 
contained in noon hour June sunlight.— Technical News 
Bulletin, No. 160, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
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Gas in the Road Building 
Industry 


Interview With 
Mr. Chas. L. Ferry, 
Industrial Engineer of 
the Southern Counties Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, 
California 


J. LYLE VANCE 


Exhibit Manager, Natural Gas Bureau, 
Los Angeles 


ITH truck loads of smoking hot road ma- 
terial rolling along the highways, the writer 
felt that by back-tracking these fellows to 
their lair a story of interest to the gas indus- 
try could be uncovered. The supposition 
proved correct and Mr. Chas. L. Ferry, Industrial Engi- 
neer of the Southern Counties Gas Co., with general 
offices in Los Angeles, has given the history of his com- 
pany’s experience in securing and holding the business 
which the preparation of road material represents. 

“From the gas company’s angle,” said Mr. Ferry, “the 
business derived from road contractors is, indeed, very 
desirable. It comes in the summer, starting at a time 
when the high winter peak caused by the ordinary heat- 
ing load is past and helps materially in filling up the 
summer output depression. 

“While the satisfactory solution of the problems in 
connection with securing the road business has been 
difficult, the advantages gained have been well worth the 
energy and expense required to secure and hold it. Our 
first attempt on these problems was seven years ago. At 
that time the best we accomplished was to supply the 
necessary heat in the form of gas at a total overall cost 
of 40 cents per ton of material treated. In our newest, 
largest and most modern installation, with rates prac- 
tically the same, we are doing the same work for less 
than 6 cents per ton, which we feel shows considerable 
progress. During the last seven years we have, as a 
result of careful study and observation, made improve- 
ments and savings to the consumers in practically every 
new plant served.” 

A road material plant consists of a rotary kiln, steam 
boiler, asphalt tanks, elevators, mixers and _ loaders. 
Foundations for these plants are maintained at various 
places, but the machinery is moved from foundation to 
foundation. This plan allows the base of operations to 
be moved within reasonable distances of the contract 
to be served and keeps the machinery working steadily. 

While the machinery is being moved and erected the 
unloading of the rock and sand is underway so that 
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Road Construction Plant 


General View of 


by the time the plant is started, huge cranes have piled 
up veritable hills of raw material all about the plant in 
readiness. 

When all is set to go, steam is generated in the boiler, 
wheels begin to turn and several four-mule teams 
hitched to “fresnos” begin attacking the hills of rock 
and sand and dragging it up to the intake end of the 
kiln. Here load by load it is dumped into a pit from 
which the bucket elevator picks it up and dumps it into 
the kiln set on an incline. 

On the inside of the kiln seven-inch channel irons are 
riveted which carry the rock and sand up and drop it 
continuously, the incline causing it to work downward 
toward the “Dutch oven” and discharge spout, and 
toward the source of the heat. In this way the coldest 
material is Coming in at the last or final end of heat 
travel and picks up its first heat from the cooler gases. 
This first heating in the inlet half of the kiln drives 
out the moisture. The heating in the discharge half 
being nearer the intense heat of the burners brings the 
rock and sand to its final temperature of about 380° F. 
This final temperature of 380° F. is required to make 
the asphalt mix well and to enable the final mix to come 
through the loaders into the trucks at 350°F. 

There are several patented specifications for road ma- 
terial, but they are similar and vary principally in the 
proportions of the ingredients and somewhat in the 
manner of mixing. The plant described in this article 
is making “Warrenite.” 

“When we were first called in,” continued Mr. Ferry, 
“the type of kiln used was of small diameter and shorter 
than they are at present and as we now look back upon 
our experiences we feel that a part of our failure to 
produce results commensurate with today’s operations 
was due to the design of these kilns. In those days road 
contracts were smaller and the tonnage handled per day 
did not compare with present day operations, but we 
kept at the road contractors constantly, urging them to 
increase the diameter and length of their kilns to enable 
us to more properly apply the necessary heat. 
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“In the first plant to which we served gas, we ran a 
high pressure gas main and delivered gas to the burner 
at 25 pounds pressure because the tumbling barrage of 
rock and sand in the kiln looked to us then like an al- 
most impenetrable wall through which we were going 
to be required to drive the heat generated. We supple- 
mented our jet of high pressure gas with a large jet of 
steam taken from the boiler. In this plant this barrage 
was penetrated, but now we know that a lot of gas went 
up the stack, as the paint was scaled off the kiln for its 
entire length and off much of the stack as well, whereas 
one may now touch the loading end of the kiln without 
danger of burns, accounting in a large measure for the 
present low tonnage cost of fuel. 


Drop in Fuel Cost 


“In our next attempt, instead of using one large 
burner at 25 pounds pressure, we used three burners 
at 20 pound pressure—later we used four burners at 
15 pounds pressure and still later this pressure was 
reduced to 10 pounds. During all of this time the fuel 
cost per ton was gradually dropping and the contractors 


_ were getting longer kilns of larger diameter. As the 


length and diameter of the kilns increased so did the 
size of the Dutch ovens increase which was helping 
materially. But finally the time came when high pres- 
sure gas mains were not available. We then used what 
we had; namely, 2 pounds pressure and on this plant 
we were able to use six burners and achieve the then 
unheard of results of turning out a finished ton of ma- 
terial for 74% cents fuel cost. This included the cost of 
heating the rock and sand in the kiln and the cost of 
operating the boiler which heats the asphalt keeping 
it in a fluid state and allowing it to thoroughly coat and 
mix with the rock and sand.” 

This description of the history and experience of their 
company brought Mr. Ferry to the point of their newest, 
largest and most efficient plant which had been in opera- 
tion about sixty days when he was interviewed. 

“Early this year the Griffith Co., one of the larger 
road contractors, secured the contract for the construc- 
tion of roads on a new development in Balboa Bay 
known as Lido Isle. This contract runs in excess of a 
million dollars and will require the use of more than 
60,000 tons of rock and sand to accomplish the paving 
work. 


“When we heard of this contract we approached the 
company in an effort to obtain the fuel load which this 
contract would represent. We were given the sad news 
that the Griffith Co. were going to forget us on this job, 
as they had been offered an oil contract which would 
be filled from a nearby oil well and had been quoted the 
extremely low price of 65 cents per barrel. The super- 
intendent had estimated that this would enable them to 
do all of their heating and drying for a total over-all 
cost of from 4% cents to 5 cents per ton of material 
treated. He said further that if there was any way gas 
could be utilized so as to bring the cost down to 6 cents 
per ton he would be willing to pay this differential, but 
felt that this was impossible as previous runs had never 
been below 7% cents and he felt that the limit had 
been reached at this figure. We asked for time to do a 
little figuring, requesting that he delay the actual sign- 
ing of the oil contract until he heard from us again. 

“In the meantime we obtained the specifications of 
the plant which was to be erected at this site and found 
that the kiln was to be 6 feet inside diameter and 26 
feet long, the Dutch oven was to be 26 inches net inside 
diameter and 6 feet long lined with 4 inches of refrac- 
tory and the plant was to be a new installation through- 
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out. This was larger than any kiln they had used 
previously and its rated capacity was to be greater, as 
it was de signed to handle 100 tons of rock and sand per 
hour. By making a careful lay-out of the Dutch oven 
we found that ten No. 3 Nemec burners could be fitted 
to this oven and our theoretical computations made us 
confident that we could do the job at a fuel cost wiich 
would meet the figure specified providing automatic con- 
trol was used and every provision made for conserving 
every B.t.u. possible. 

“We had often recommended that their kiln and boiler 
be automatically controlled, but road contractors in gen- 
eral had always balked at the added expense, as they 
considered it. This time, however, they had laid an 
ultimatum down to us and we in turn made them a 
proposition which included full automatic control of 
temperature in the kiln and steam pressure at the boiler 
and required that we be given thirty days in which to 
demonstrate that we could meet the figure specified, at 
the end of which time if we had succeeded they were 
to use gas throughout the entire contract and pay a speci- 
fied price for the equipment and installation. If we 
did not, they were to pay the gas bill for the thirty days 
regardless, but we would remove the gas equipment and 
they would go over to oil. Our proposition was accepted 
and we proceeded with the installation. 

“We used the ten No. 3 Nemec burners as contem- 
plated, connecting five of them direct with the gas sup- 
ply and five on Partlow automatic control. In the out- 
let spout of the kiln we inserted an inch pipe in such 
a position that the outpouring rock and sand bathed this 
pipe at all times and into the pipe we inserted the 
thermo bulb of the control. On the boiler we installed 
a Neilan boiler fuel regulator set at 125 pounds steam 
working pressure. The boiler is not insulated, owing 
to the fact that the equipment is moved from one 
foundation to another, as mentioned previously, and the 
moving would destroy the covering. From the boiler 
we brought a steam line to the Dutch oven, extended 
a loop into the Dutch oven 40 inches, returned it back 
toward the burners, turned it up at a point 6 inches be- 
hind the ends of the burners and drilled two 34” steam 
jets into the pipe so that they would inject the super- 
heated steam directly down the axis of the kiln. 

“This jet of superheated steam is of material assist- 
ance in drawing in large quantities of secondary air 
which picks up the moisture from the rock and sand. 
At the same time this air helps shorten the flame and 
complete combustion within the Dutch oven. The force 
of the steam clears a path too for the hot gases and 
air to get through the tumbling rock and sand so that 
they can do their work. 

“Another branch of this steam line was taken to the 
stack and pointed directly up the center of the stack. 
This was to accelerate the draft. The manipulation of 
the steam jets is based on creating just sufficient draft 
that no dust is seen working out at the point where the 
rotary drum of the kiln and the Dutch oven meet. Any 
dust coming out here is the signal for opening either the 
jet in the base of the stack a little wider or opening up 
the valve to the two jets of superheated steam at the 
burner end. As soon as the dust ceases to float out, the 
valves are left in that position. 


Good Results Obtained 


“Three No. 3 Nemec burners were installed in the 
boiler. The gas pressure at the service regulators was 
set to deliver a pound and a half pressure at the orifices 
and the plant was started. We are keeping well below 
our estimate and the business is being held. 
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Close-up of Burner and Control Installation on Kiln as seen 
directly in front of “Dutch Oven” 


“The accompanying table gives the operating results 
gained up to the present time. 


Date Cu. Ft. Gas Tons B.t.u. 

1930 Total Material Per Ton 

July 26 105 579 205,660 

27-28 162 540 339,000 

29 145 607 269,940 

30 122 626 220,350 

31 144 490 285,890 

Aug. 1 121 526 259,900 

2-3 129 526 276,850 

4 140 575 275,720 

5 117 569 232,780 

6 132 600 248,600 

7 132 615 242,950 

8 124 615 228,260 

9-10 148 647 258,770 

11 129 491 294,930 

12 129 536 272,330 

13 109 422 291,540 

14 121 582 235,040 

15 117 618 221,570 

16-17 143 615 262,160 

18 122 622 221,480 

19 124 615 228,260 

20 88 357 280,110 

21 125 518 272,330 

22 123 530 262,160 

23-24 145 436 350,300 

25 123 622 223,740 
Month total 3,219 14,479 

Average 


B.t.u. per ton 250,860 
Average B.t.u. per cubic foot = 1130 


Note: Above division in month made due to meter being 
read on 25th of each month. 


“It will be noted from the above table that there are 
-some erratic features in regard to the B.t.u. per ton re- 
quired to heat the rock and sand. This is accounted 
tor by the fact that all rock and sand is washed before 
it is used and then let stand in mounds to dry out. 
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Sometimes it is impossible for the contractors to allow 
as much time for this drying to take place as others with 
the result that some days the B.t.u. per ton runs higher. 

“Everything else being equal, however, on the days 
when a large tonnage goes through the plant the B.t.u. 
per ton is decreased. This is, of eourse, in line with 
other production processes which show the same char- 
acteristics. 

“The Griffith Company are more than satisfied with 
the plant and are thoroughly sold on the value of auto- 
matic control from the standpoint of fuel saving, labor 
saving and more even temperature of the rock delivered 
to the mixers. No attention is required except for light- 
ing and turning off the gas and all indications point to 
the continued use of exactly this type of installation 
on all future jobs. Operation of one of their plants at 
Pomona, Calif. will start soon and they have given 
orders for it to be fully equipped like the plant just 
described with explicit instructions that it be full auto- 
matic.” 


Advantages of Gas Over Oil 


The plant operators are particularly glad to use gas 
instead of oil, as the time required in the morning to 
light up oil and get steam in the boiler is very irksome 
and also because the fear of a sudden failure of the 
burners in the midst of a days work does not hang over 
them. With burners down on a road job and spreading 
crews idle waiting for material, costs run up fast and 
everyone is right after the plant operators to stop the 
loss. Oil burners are notoriously cranky and require a 
great deal of attention at all times. With gas these men 
have never suffered a shut-down from this cause and 
this is one of the reasons they are willing to pay a 
differential in favor of gas up to 25% at least. Road 
contractors are hard bargainers, but they know their 
costs. 

Gas has always enabled the road contractors to turn 
out a better product, as the coating on the rock left by 
oil firing tends to cause the asphalt to be thinned and 
fail to spread well and be slower in setting up. 

The specifications to which road contractors work 
permit no screening below a certain mesh, but a cer- 
tain percentage of screenings just within the permissible 
range is required. Oil burners produce such a blast 
effect that a very considerable percentage of the finer 
required screenings are carried away up the stack and 
this loss must be made up by the addition of Portland 
Cement, as this is the only ingredient permitted to be 
added to make up the loss. 

Gas at the pressure used on this installation carries 
away the fine particles below the allowable limit as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, but does not 
carry away those which fall inside the specifications, and 
as a consequence less Portland Cement has to be added. 
Every bag of cement saved represents a worthwhile re- 
duction in cost and in the course of a large contract 
such as this the total savings in this one item alone are 
well worth while and are seriously taken into con- 
sideration. 

“The experience we have had in this installation,” 
said Mr. Ferry, “is typical of our experiences over a 
wide range of industrial applications. As we reduce 
pressures and increase the number of burners our effi- 
ciencies have gone up. Of course, all installations are 
not adaptable to this system of burner application, but 
continued success along these lines convinces us that we 
will serve our consumers best by inducing them to in- 
stall more burners, and by serving gas at reduced pres- 
sures wherever the nature of the installation will 
permit.” 
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“See What you Buy’’-In Glass 





Gas Burner on Glass Tank Feeder 


LASS is an amorphous product of fusion, dif- 
fering widely in composition. Ordinarily it 
is considered as a mixture of an alkaline sili- 

—eate and the silicate of one or more bases. In 
the case of bottle glass, the alkali is usually 

sodium and the base calcium. The sodium is furnished 
as sodium carbonate (soda ash), the calcium as lime, 
and the silicate as a high-grade and pure sand. In ad- 
dition a small amount of other chemicals are used to 
control the glass color. If a suitable mixture of these 
materials is subjected to a heat of about 2200 to 2400 
degrees F. it melts, forming the substance which, on 
cooling, we know as glass. 


Methods of Making Bottle Glass 


At present, there are two methods of melting bottle 
glass——in a pot furnace and in a tank furnace. The 
older method of melting, that in the pot furnace, is used 
mostly in connection with manual blowing of bottles. 
Pot furnaces consist of a large chamber, usually cir- 
cular, around the circumference of which are placed a 
number of individual clay pots. These pots make a tight 
joint with this wall, practically sealing off the glass from 
the furnace atmosphere. The number of these pots 
varies from as few as eight to as many as fifty or more, 
in one furnace. There are openings in the circumfer- 
ential wall so that batch may be added to, and glass taken 
from each of these pots. The usual method of operat- 
ing a pot furnace, is to work (use glass from) one-half 
of the pots during a working day, then put raw batch 
in these pots to refill them at the end of the day. The 
next day the other half of the pots is worked, while the 
batches in the first pots are melting. On the third day 
the same series of pots is worked as was worked on the 
first day. Thus each pot is worked one day out of 
two, and an interval of about thirty-eight hours elapses 
between workings so that the batch has sufficient time to 
melt and form a homogeneous glass. 


Made by Gas 


LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor, Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore 


The second accepted method of making bottle glass is 
inatank. This is a large rectangular receptacle covered 
with an arch of refractory brick. It operates on a con- 
tinuous principle, that is, glass is being withdrawn from 
the front end continuously, and about every hour a new 
batch of raw material is added at the rear end. The 
tank is of such dimensions that it takes over two days 
for a given raw material to work through to the exit 
end of the tank. This insures a smooth, completely 
melted glass. These tanks are usually supplied with 
regenerators. At one time, the flue gases flow out 
through a certain regenerator, heating up the checker 
brick therein. Then, at the end of a given period, the 
direction of flow is reversed the flue gases leaving 
through the other regenerator and the air for combus- 
tion enters through the regenerator which has just been 
heated. It absorbs heat from the checker brick, enter- 
ing the furnace at a temperature as high as 1850 de- 
grees F. This results in a very high flame temperature, 
ind a very good thermal efficiency. 

This method of waste heat recovery is so efficient that 
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flue gases which leave the melting chamber at 2300 de- 
grees F. and above leave the regenerators at 850 to 900, 
when the regenerators are of proper size. 
The heat balance of a well designed glass tank is about 
as follows: 
To melt glass 
Radiation losses 


20.09% of heat input 
56.8% of heat input 

Loss in flue gases 21.2% of heat input 
when operating at full load. As the load upon a glass 
tank falls off the efficiency decreases very fast, since the 
radiation loss is constant, and of course the loss in the 
flue gases can then be reduced only a little. At half 
load the thermal efficiency of the above tank would fall 
from 20.0% to 11.7%. 

It is difficult to reduce this radiation loss by the use of 
insulation at the present time. Insulation tends to soften 
the refractories above the glass line, and to accelerate 
errosive effect below the glass line. New super-refrac- 
tories will be necessary before the thermal efficiency of 
the present design of glass tank can be greatly increased. 
Some progress has been made in this regard in the 
last several years. The glass industry can afford to pay 
a greatly increased price for a super-refractory since 
the actual cost of material is only a small part of a tank 
repair cost. By far the largest items of cost are labor 
and loss of production. 

One very interesting use of Industrial Gas is in con- 
nection with repair of glass tanks. The length of time 
a given size tank can be operated without a shut-down 
for replacement of blocks is proportional to the quantity 
of glass drawn therefrom. When a tank is operated 
near its capacity it is usually necessary to replace side 
blocks about once a year, and bottom blocks about once 
in three years, with the crown usually lasting somewhat 
longer than this. After a tank is repaired it is neces- 
sary to bring it up to operating temperature slowly, par- 
ticularly if it is fired by a crude fuel, such as oil or pro- 
ducer gas. The following is an example of this heat- 
ing up: 

Melting chamber dimensions-ft. — 

Tons of glass produced per day — 

Fuel used in normal operation — 

Temperature to which heated 
before crude fuel is used - 

Time to heat to this temperature 

cu. ft. of 500 B.t.u. gas used 

therefor 490,000 
In this case the use of gas for this purpose replaced wood 
fuel due to the ability to control the temperature. At 
65 cents for a thousand cubic feet of ‘gas the cost of gas 
fuel was approximately the same as the cost of the 
wood. 


12 x 24 x 3% 
27 
Oil 


1500 degrees F. 
20 days 


Use of Natural Gas 
Natural gas is extensively used in heating glass tanks. 
The quantity of heat required by different tanks will 
vary greatly depending upon their shape, construction, 
method of operating, type of glass, per cent of capacity, 


etc. Below is data on seven different tanks: 
Capacity 
Average Million B.t.u. 
Daily output of fuel in tank 
Tank No. Tank Size Tons per ton 
1 12x 24x3% 27.5 10.5 
2 14x 16x3% 16 14.4 
3 12x 18x 3% 14 13.3 
4 14x 20x 3% 20 15.3 
5 10x 14x3% 12 18.7 
6 12x 24x3% 27 13.9 
7 10x 15x3% 10 19.5 
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In addition to the type of tank here considered in de- 
tail there are now coming into extensive use small tanks 
of the same general type, often L shaped, which have 
capacities of from 1 to 5 tons per 24 hours. These are 
often desired because they will supply just one machine 
feeder and result in unit operation. They can also be 
used to supply a small number of manual operators. 
This type of tank is particularly suited for the produc- 
tion of containers of glass of special color. The fuel 
consumption on these tanks is higher but their greater 
flexibility of use overcomes this disadvantage. 

From the working end of the tank the glass flows out 
through a trough called a “feeder,” at the end of which 
the desired amount of glass is periodically cut off and 
dropped into an automatic bottle-blowing machine which 
automatically blows the bottle, accomplishing about the 
same results as could be done by a manual operation. 
One type of machine can turn out from fifteen to thirty- 
two bottles per minute. In a six-day week, one tank 
with three such machines can produce 35,000 or 40,000 
dozen bottles. Another type of machine produces bottles 
at the rate of 60 per minute. 


The success of this operation of automatically blow- 
ing the bottle is dependent upon having the mass of glass 
fall from the feeder into the machine at exactly the right 
temperature. The correct temperature at any time is de- 
pndent upon the size, weight, and shape of the bottle 
being blown. As previously stated, in this case, there 
are three feeders on the one tank. Practically always, 
each feeder is supplying a machine which is working 
on a different bottle from each of the other two. But 
the glass for all three feeders is drawn from the work- 
ing end of the same tank, and therefore the glass enter- 
ing all three feeders is the same temperature, although 
the glass leaving the feeders is desired to be at a dif- 
ferent temperature in each case. 


Feeder and Burner Arrangement 


Therefore, each feeder is equipped with gas burners, 
so that the desired temperature can be secured and main- 
tained on each feeder. In some plants two burners are 
used per feeder and in other cases, one per feeder. 
These burners are of a special design, and made of high 
temperature cement or of heat resisting alloy, so that 
they will withstand the intense temperatures of the 
feeder boot. Each burner is attached to a McKee High 
Pressure Proportional Mixer, so that a small amount of 
forty pound air is used to inject the desired amount of 
gas and the rest of the air necessary to perfect combus- 
tion. By this means a single valve control is obtained, 
without the necessity of installing either a gas or air 
compressor, since a glass plant with automatic machines 
has high pressure air available. This installation is par- 
ticularly suitable because of its simplicity. Any temp- 
erature may be secured and maintained by simply regu- 
lating one valve, as proportional mixing is obtained 
throughout a very large range of fuel consumption. 


The result is that for any given bottle the operator 
has to regulate the gas flow once or twice in an eight 
hour shift. When a change in bottle size is made he 
readily secures his new temperature by the same slight 
adjustment on a single valve. Before the installation 
of these simple gas burners, oil burners were used, with 
high pressure air. Besides the difficulties resulting from 
change in rate of oil flow, they had trouble every time 
they decided to change the temperature, due to the ne- 
cessity of regulating two valves. At a temperature such 
as that in the feeder boots, which is as high as 2100 de- 
grees F., a burner adjustment which results in even a 
slight insufficiency or excess of air may cause a big de- 
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crease in temperature and result in freezing the glass in 
the feeder boot. On each such a freeze production is 
stopped for from one-half to two or three hours. This 
was a frequent occurence on oil, but has not happened 
for periods as long as a couple months when using gas. 
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The result has been that by using gas fuel on properly 
designed and installed equipment, increased and better 
production has been obtained, and the machine operator 
has been able to devote his full time to his machine, in- 
stead of being kept busy trying to maintain a desired 
temperature in his feeder boots. The value of reduced 
idle time can be appreciated when one knows that the 
average glass plant regards an idle bottle machine as 
costing twenty-five dollars per hour. 


The Reason for Annealing 


After the bottle is formed by hand or machine opera- 
tion, it is still very hot, and the problem is to cool it down 
to room temperature. Glass is a bad conductor of heat. 
Its excessive brittleness is principally due to this fact, 
as in cooling down the outer portions of the glass solidify 
before the internal molecules have parted with their 
heat; contracted and established themselves in stable 
relation to each other. The internal strain thus result- 
ing is the direct cause of the brittleness of the glass. 
Excessive brittleness is overcome by annealing, which 
process consists of slow cooling of the glass at a prede- 
termined rate from a temperature of about 900 degrees 
F down to room temperature. 

The hot bottle may be inserted directly in the anneal- 
ing oven called a lehr. However, it is often desirable 
to have a small heating oven, colloquially named a “pea- 
nut roaster,” adjacent to each finisher. This “roaster” 
contains two pans, one being pre-heated and the other 
being used to collect the ware. As each bottle is finished, 
it is put in this second pan. The roaster is maintained at 
a temperature of about 900 degrees F, so that the bottles 
are kept at this temperature while the pan is being filled, 
and then the filled pan of hot bottles is transferred to 
the lehr. The next bottles are placed in the preheated 
pan and a new pan inserted to be preheated. By this 
means the handling of the bottles is facilitated, and they 
are cooled less before reaching the lehr, thus reducing 
breakage losses during annealing. All plants in Balti- 
more having roasters use gas. A single bar burner is 
used in conjunction with a Proportional Mixer for Low 
Pressure Air or atmospheric injector and one pound gas. 
This gives a single valve control, so that the operator 
need to work only one valve when changing the amount 
of heat on his roaster. Robertshaw Thermostats main- 
tain constant temperatures. By redesigning the roaster, 
originally built for oil, such improved thermal efficiency 
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was obtained that the actual fuel cost is less than for 
oil heating. In addition to automatic control and an im- 
proved furnace atmosphere, there is a saving of com- 
pressed air. The original oil burner used 40 pound air, 
but the gas burner with proportional mixer for low pres- 
sure air uses “wind,” that is, air at a pressure of only 
a couple of inches of water. Every glass plant has an 
abundance of the latter, which is obtained at a very 
little expense for power as compared with air of high 
pressure. The better furnace atmosphere seems to give 
clearer bottles, in the case of very small bottles, than 


were obtained when oil was used on a roaster receiving 
the same ware. 


Function of the Lehr 


From the roaster or directly from the bottle blowing 
machine, as the case may be, the bottles go to the lehr. 
The lehr is usually a long oven or furnace with a con- 
veyor inside of it, on which the bottles are placed. This 
conveyor carries them through the length of the lehr 
which is usually about 80 feet, in about three hours. 
Heat is applied to the entrance end of the lehr and a 
temperature of 1000 degrees F maintained there. The 
temperature drops off throughout the lehr length 
and is near room temperature at the exit end where the 
bottles are removed. At present some of these lehrs are 
gas fired. There have been many improvements in lehr 
construction in the past few years, chiefly in the way of 
better insulation, pyrometers and automatic heat con- 
trol. This has all resulted in a very low fuel consump- 
tion and at the same time the maintenance of an exact 
cooling curve with resultant minimum loss of ware in 
annealing. A well insulated, automatically controlled 
heat appliance is the very type best suited for the use 
of gas fuel, so we may expect to find gas more generally 
used on the new type lehr in the near future. From 
the lehr, the ware is inspected and packed and is then 
ready for storage and shipment. 
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Besides these major gas uses there are numerous mis- 
cellaneous uses for gas around a glass factory. Some 
bottles have a rough ridge where the halves of the mold 
meet, which are smoothed down by a gas flame. Stop- 
pers are also treated this way to give them a smooth fin- 
ish before beginning to grind them to an exact fit. Stop- 
pers which are given a metalic finish are often painted 
with colloidal solutions of silver, gold, copper, etc., and 
then baked in gas fired industrial ovens. Production on 
a bottle blowing machine is often increased by the use 
of miscellaneous flames playing upon the moulds at cer- 
tain points as they revolve in the process of the form- 
ing of the bottle. 
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Gas By the Therm 


H. T. 


President, Illinois Gas 


N the gay 90’s the gas industry underwent a 
metamorphosis’ and emerged a purveyor of a 
gaseous fuel instead of an illuminant. Deprived of 
its lighting business the industry was forced either 

to find new loads to serve or to perish. What happened 
is too well-known to deserve repetition. The increased 
growth and expansion of the industry under the new 
order of things proved that heating was the logical ap- 
plication of gaseous energy and that the domestic and 
industrial heating field contained great possibilities. 

The change from lighting to heating application 
meant drastic changes in the gas business. Instead of 
making gas with sufficient illuminants to meet candle 
power requirements, the heating value became para- 
mount and regulative authorities changed their stand- 
ards from candle power to British thermal units. Fre- 
quently the change was only permitted after agreement 
of the company to furnish gas containing 600 or more 
heat units per cubic foot. It now seems strange that in 
changing from a requirement which concerned the 
lighting intensity of a burning gas flame, which was to 
some extent at least independent of the quantity of gas 
used, to a standard involving a rather accurate “count” 
of the amount of energy or the number of units of heat 
it contained, no change was necessary in the measuring 
or billing basis. The unit of measurement and sale, the 
cubic foot, was retained despite the fact that from a 
heating standpoint the user should be more interested 
in the amount of heat units delivered than in the volume 
of gas furnished. 


Changes in Heating Valve 


Heating value standards for manufactured gas were 
at first set at around 600 B.t.u. per cubic foot. For 
economic reasons and other causes such as introduction 
of water gas production methods, high pressure dis- 
tribution and long distance transmission, lower heating 
values were permitted from time to time until the stand- 
ards were lowered in some instances to levels between 
500 and 600 B.t.u. In recent years some companies 
sought permission to further reduce heating values and 
much expert testimony was produced in an attempt to 
show that the usefulness of gas to the consumer was 
independent of its heat unit content. In a number of 
cases permission was obtained to lower the heat unit 
content to 450 B.t.u. or even less. Taking the country 
as a whole there is so little uniformity in heating value 
requirements that any comparison of gas rates per 1,000 
cubic feet is meaningless. 

Notwithstanding all the contradictory statements and 
testimony offered in the past, authorities now pretty 
generally agree that gas is a fuel and its value to the 
user depends solely upon the heat units it contains and 
not the space it occupies. Having arrived at this con- 
clusion it was natural for experts to point out that the 
cubic foot could no longer properly serve as a unit of 
measurement for billing purposes. The change to a 
more equitable and scientific basis of measurement and 
billing has been retarded by the lack of a suitable plan, 
the natural reluctance to change a long established prac- 
tice and by fear of adverse public opinion. 


As to a new unit it is obvious that the B.t.u. itself 


EAST 


Association, Chicago, Illinois 


is too small to consider although this long established 
unit of heat value must be the basis for any change 
which is based upon the energy content of fuels. A 
unit of a hundred thousand or more British thermal 
units would be more suitable and in the “therm” we 
have such a unit. The therm was defined and author- 
ized by the Gas Regulation Act of 1920 for use of gas 
companies in England, and it has been successfully used 
as a billing unit by several European gas companies for 
a number of years. A therm is defined as one hundred 
thousand British thermal units. Used as a gas measur- 
ing unit it is that amount of gas which will yield one 
hundred thousand British thermal units of heat. Some 
rate men feel that a unit should be adopted which would 
more nearly approximate the present heat unit contents 
of the present common billing unit, one thousand cubic 
feet of gas of average richness, but there are admitted 
advantages in using units already established. It ap- 
pears that the therm will be used where and when 
similar systems of billing are inaugurated in the United 
States. 

Adoption of the therm as a unit necessitates no im 
mediate changes in metering or billing equipment. The 
metered consumption in cubic feet may be converted 
into therms by simply multiplying it by heating value 
per cubic foot and then dividing the result by 100,000 
(set off five decimal places). An example follows: 

Meter registration 3,200 cubic feet 
Heating value of gas 565 B.t.u. 
Total heat units 1,808,000 B.t.u. 
Divide by 100,000 18.08 therms 


The rate per therm can easily be factored from a 
cubic foot rate so as to produce the same revenue and 
not increase customers’ bills. If customers’ meters were 
plainly marked with the heating value of the gas passing 
through it, the customer has all information needed to 
check the bill computations. The therm could be de- 
fined on customers’ bills which would also show the 
heating value to be used in converting the meter read- 
ings in cubic feet to the new units. Meters could be 
furnished which would read directly in therms by using 
dial gears of proper ratio and dial constants or multi- 
pliers such as now in use on some cubic foot meters. 
It is easily seen that a change to a therm basis offers 
no difficult problems from an operating and billing 
standpoint. 


Advantages of Therm 


But what are the advantages of changing to the 
therm basis? It is apparent that if the heating value re- 
quirements and other conditions are always to remain 
as they now are there would be little reason for the 
change even though the present system is not scientifie- 
ally covered. Among the advantages of the therm basis 
are (1) it provides a unit which expresses a definite 
quantity or value which is of importance in engineering 
computations and in making comparisons of equipment 
efficiency, rates and consumption; (2) it permits reduc- 
tions in heating value of gas where conditions require it 
without affecting the customers’ rates; (3) it will make 
possible operating economies by enabling companies to 
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send more heat units through existing distribution sys- 
tems and (4) it will permit the selection of a heating 
value which was most economical under local conditions 
and thereby permit the lowest possible rates to consum- 
ers. These advantages of the therm basis would do 
much to facilitate the vital changes now going on in 
the gas business in America. 

To present a more comprehensible picture of the 
possible benefits to be had by the adoption of a heat 
unit basis for billing let us follow a hypothetical gas 
company and observe its application and effect. A new 
gas company is organized, the plant is completed and 
the company statisticians figure out a rate schedule. 
Three sets of rates are calculated assuming three dif- 
ferent heating values. But the state commission specifies 
a minimum heating value and the company is forced 
to operate under the rate based upon the established 
standard although its experts have determined that an- 
other heating value would be more economical and 
therefore permit lower rates. The plant begins opera- 
tion, its sales are satisfactory and the business becomes 
a going one. Operating costs later increase due to gen- 
eral business conditions beyond the company’s control. 
Application is made for a rate increase which is opposed 
by the municipal authorities and groups of citizens. 
The rate case drags on for months and lacking relief, 
the service the company renders to the public suffers. 
As a compromise the commission, to avoid a rate in- 
crease, finally allows a reduction in heating value and 
the consuming public having won their fight against a 
rate increase are satisfied. 


Effect of Natural Gas 


Natural gas in considerable quantity is discovered 
200 miles away. The high cost of bringing it to the city 
will not permit a lower rate but the company sees the 
possibility of benefiting by its introduction. It will save 
new investment in plant additions needed in the near 
future to increase production and will either postpone 
or make unnecessary enlargements of distribution sys- 
tem mains to handle the growing load. Natural gas is 
brought in but since the cost of service basis of rate 
making is adhered to, there is no possibility of rate 
reduction which the public expected. The value of the 
new gas service to the user is not considered and the 
public become dissatisfied and antagonistic toward the 
company. In reality the company’s customers are re- 
ceiving a substantial reduction, even when paying the 
old rates, since they are buying heat, not cubic feet, 
and the gas they now receive has a heating value much 
higher than that formerly delivered. The customer does 
not know or understand this. 

Had the same company began operation under condi- 
tions where useful heat content and not volume was the 
billing basis things would have been entirely different. 
Its rates would originally have been fixed at lowest 
levels because the company would have selected a heat- 
ing value per cubic foot that was most economical for 
that location and plant arrangement and the likelihood 
of rate increases would have been lessened. Due to 
conditions beyond the company’s control it later became 
advisable to change the heating value as an adjustment 
to meet new conditions in the fuel market. The change 
is made at once and operating savings effected without 
rate changes which affect the customer. The sendout 
eventually increases to a point where capacity of dis- 
tribution system was becoming inadequate. The neces- 
sary improvements are of such magnitude that a rate 
increase would have to follow their completion, but the 
situation is saved by an increase in heating value sufh- 
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cient to permit delivery of an increased number of heat 
units to customers through the existing mains. 

Natural gas with heating value double that of the 
standard then being used is introduced. The cost of 
delivery is such as to make this new fuel cost about the 
same per 1,000 cubic feet as the manufactured gas but 
the customers know they are buying heat, not cubic 
feet, and the new gas can be sold at a lower cost per 
therm than the old. The rate payers are pleased, no 
costly commission cases are necessary and the com- 
pany’s business is not retarded by unfavorable publicity 
and strained public relations. j 


Need for Therm Billing 


The introduction of natural gas into various sections 
of the country where only manufactured gas has hereto- 
fore been available increases the need for the therm 
billing method. Natural gas is a fuel with a much higher 
heating value than that of its manufactured cousin. 
Natural gas, like water power, its counterpart in the 
electric field, is considered by the average lay mind to 
be a God-given gift, something that should be made 
available to all at little or no cost. They have heard 
how this natural resource has been furnished to those 
in the vicinity of producing wells at trifling cost. The 
general public knows little of its relative heating value 
or the enormous investment and operating costs neces- 
sary to transmit natural gas from remote producing 
fields to the areas where it can serve the needs of popu- 
lated areas and established industries. 

Introduction of natural gas into territories now served 
with the manufactured product should be preceded by 
campaigns to inform and educate gas users and the gen- 
eral public to the fact that royalties must be paid the 
owners of gas wells, that investment sometimes running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars must be made 
in transmission mains, that compressing stations must 
be maintained and operated at intervals along the route 
and that costly storage facilities must be provided in the 
distribution areas to insure continuous supply. The 
effect of all these things upon cost of gas at the custom- 
ers’ meter must be truthfully and carefully presented 
if the public is to accept the rates which will be neces- 
sary. Let me make clear that this is not an argument for 
high rates or a continuation of manufactured gas rates 
for natural gas. Rates should be kept as low as possible 
and the gas industry fully realizes that only by the low- 
est possible rates can these projects succeed because 
enormous quantities of gas must be sold and the load 
factor on the transmission systems kept high to justify 
the necessary investment and operating costs. 

Where natural gas is to be mixed with manufactured 
the public should be made to know why this policy is 
followed. Unless they know that it is done to provide a 
fuel with heating value and chemical make-up compar- 
able to that of the gas previously used to enable custom- 
ers to use their present appliances and equipment and 
to further provide insurance against failure of supply 
due to pipe line interruptions or diminished well supply, 
they are likely to view the policy with suspicion. 


An Actual Case 


At least one large company in America has already 
adopted the therm as a unit in charging for its product. 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago 
filed new therm rates with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission and the new schedule was approved to become 
effective on all bills rendered after August 1, 1930. The 
cubic foot rates were converted to the therm basis so as 
to avoid any change whatever in the customers’ bills 
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except for insignificant reductions on bills covering 
higher consumption and this merely to avoid fractional 


results. 












A. NEW METHOD OF BILLING FOR CHICAGO GAS USERS 





The amount of each customer's bill will 
be exactly the same as before for the same 
quantity of gas used 


This change in the method of billing for 
gas is in anticipation of the time when the 
gas supply of Chicago will be augmented by 
natura! gas from the Texas Panhandle field. 
This company's product will then become 
&@ mixture of natural and manufactured gas 
and, because of its substantially higher heat- 
ing value, charging for it on a therm basis 
will be altogether more scientific and ac 
curate 


By the time natura! gas 1s yntroduced here, 
the company believes, the fairness of charg 
ing for it in therms will be established, and 
the change from the present fuel to one of 
@ different heating value can be effected 
without creating any confusion in 'he minds 
of the customers. 


The merit of therm billing has been dem- 
onstrated by its use in other countries for 


many years. The gas is measured by the 
customer's meter in cubic feet as before 
The customer's bill is then easily computed 
according to the Btu. content per cubic foot 
Turn .to the back of your gas bill, when you 
receive the first one expressed in therms, 
and you will see how this computation is 
made 


Formerly when gas was used principally 
as a source of light it was valued by its 
candle power. Today, when its lighting use 
has practically ceased and it has become a 
source of heat energy, it is valued by its 
heat content and should be billed accordingly. 


The tables on the next page show: first, 
the general rate schedule of this company, 
which is the one applicable to the great ma 
jority of customers as now expressed on 
the new therm basis; second, the same gen 
eral rate schedule as formerly expressed on 
the old cubic foot basis; third, the charges 
for various quantities of gas when billed 
on the former cubic foot basis and when 
billed on the new therm basis. 











Customer's Bill Inclosure announcing Change to Chicago 
Customers 


The heating value of gas distributed in Chicago con- 
forms to the standard requirement established by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. This state regulatory 
body has jurisdiction over the rates, standards and ser- 
vice of all gas companies in the commonwealth. The 
commission requirements for gas distributed at low 
pressure are a monthly average of 565 B.t.u. with an 
allowable daily minimum of 530. An allowance of 35 
B.t.u. is made for gas distributed at high pressure which 
is construed as pressure of five pounds per square inch 
or above. Since the city distribution in Chicago falls 
within the high pressure classification the company 
maintains an average monthly heating value of not less 
than 530 B.t.u. and is careful not to allow its gas to 
fall below 520 B.t.u. at any time. 

The Chicago therm rates and the volume rates which 
they supplant are: 


First 2 Therms 58c 
Next 24 Therms 17c per therm 
Next 239 Therms 16.9¢ per therm 


Over 265 Therms l6c per therm 
Optional Rate 

First 400 Cu. Ft. 60c 

Next 49600 Cu. Ft. 90c per 1000 Cu. Ft. 

Over 50000 Cu. Ft. 85c per 1000 Cu. Ft. 


There is no valid reason why any informed customer 
of this company~should prefer to retain the old system 
of billing, since no possible benefit results and the com- 
pany guarantees that bills expressed in therms will be 
no higher so long as the heating value of its gas remains 
unchanged and the cubic foot rates will undoubtedly 
be revised to conform to any change in heat content. 
However, for public relations reasons, the old volume 
rates were retained as optional and upon receipt of 
signed requests from customers the company will con- 
tinue to bill on the former basis. The new schedule has 
hardly been in effect long enough to determine how 
many customers will prefer the old basis strongly enough 
to request the change, but only a small percentage have 
taken this step to date. The number of requests for 
change or explanation of new schedule’s effect upon 
bills will probably increase when any change in heating 
value with its new conversion multiplier, is announced. 
It will, of course, be possible to withdraw the optional 
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schedule as the new basis of charging is understood by 
the majority of the company’s customers and those who 
speak for them. 

As previously stated, the greatest obstacle to a revi- 
sion of the billing system used by gas companies is the 
weight of public opinion or the attitude of the con- 
sumers which many are pleased to call public relations. 
Public understanding is not aroused easily, even upon 
subjects of universal appeal and when the question is of 
a technical nature it is doubly difficult of accomplish- 
ment. Any change in gas billing will likely be regarded 
with suspicion by many and some opposition will de- 
velop. The therm as a billing unit possesses advantages 
for the customer and if these are understood the objec- 
tions will disappear. The public in general and particu- 
larly our customers must be fully informed of the facts 
about gas measurement and billing and the reason for 
the changes explained. Publicity and educational efforts 
of this nature require time, and to be effective must 
start long before the actual date of change. The time 
to begin preparing for future changes of this nature 


is NOW. 





RATES FOR GAS USED DURING 





THE MONTH 
CLASSIFICATION No. 1 
re Cee. ss ea 
Next 24 therms . . . . . . 17e_ pertherm 
Next 239 therms . . . . . 16.9¢ per therm 
Over 265 therms . . . . . . 16¢ _ per therm 
Minimum charge per month . . . 60c 





Additional charge at the rate of 1.88 per therm 
if the bill is not paid within 10 days. 


Definition of Therm 


A therm is a unit of heating value equivalent to 100,000 British 
thermal units (Btu). The number of therms in a given volume of 
gas is determined by multiplying the given number of cubic feet of 
gas by the average heating value of the gas in Bru per cubic foot and 
dividing by 100,000. 

The average heating value of gas in Chicago as prescribed by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission is 530 Btu per cubic foot. 


How to Figure Bill 


Suppose the difference between meter readings is 26. As the meter 
readings are shown in hundreds of cubic feet the volume of gas used 
is 2,600 cubic feet. 


This volume is converted to therms as follows: 
2,600 cubic feet at 530 Beu per cubic foot = 1,378,000 Bru. 
1,378,000 divided by 100,000 = 13.78 therms. 


yp eee eae, 

The remaining 11.78 therms, at the rate of 17¢ 
OG ee ee 

The NET BILListhesum ..... . $2.58 


Additional charge on 13.78 therms at the rate 
of 1.88c per therm if the bill is not paid within 


SO ee are -26 

Tht GROSS BILL is the sum ... . . $2.84 
On the cubic foot basis the above bill would be figured as follows: 

The first 400 cubic feet. . ere ee) 
The remaining 2,200 cubic feet at the rate of 

goc pert,ooo cubic feet . . . . . . . 1,98 
The NET BlLL would be ...... . $2.58 
Additional charge on 2,600 cubic feet at the 

rate of 1oc per 1,000 cubic feet . Ta .26 


The GROSS BILL wouldbe . . . . . . $2.84 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
If It’s Done with Heat You Can Do It Better with Gas 











Information appearing on back of Bills 
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The 
Gas Producer 


Il-Operation and 
Items related to Operation 


JOHN W. ROMIG 
(Continued from September issue) 


ATER vapor in a gas producer cools the 

incandescent bed below the ash fusion 

temperature by dissociation and by taking 

up sensible heat from the bed. An excess 

of water vapor increases the inerts in the 
ultimate gas unless the gas is used cold. Excess water 
vapor carries heat out of the furnace or away from 
the process to the stack. Figure No. 3 shows the heat 
loss in the stack due to water vapor in gas admitted 
for combustion in a furnace. An excess of water vapor 
represents a direct economic cost of operation and high 
excesses unduly increase the cost of producer operation. 
As from 3 to 5 pounds of water vapor are supplied per 
pound of coal, the steam costs are quite sizeable, so 
a 10% excess would amount to a direct increase in cost 
of over one dollar per 50-ton car of coal. 


Influence of Steam 


The addition of steam when forcing a producer to 
greater capacity is necessary as more steam and air 
are required with an increased quantity of fuel. More 
gas is then made and with a constant size outlet the 
pressure may build up in the gas zone and this in turn 
calls for a slightly greater air-water vapor pressure so 
excess steam may be admitted under these conditions. 
With all other conditions constant, an increase of steam 
tends to increase H: and to decrease the CO in the 
gas. Excess steam is often necessary to keep ash 
from fusing and under these conditions is an essential 
to good physical operation of a producer. 

In the case of some large producer plants using large 
quantities of steam at moderate pressures, considera- 
tion may be given to bleeder turbine operation as a 
means of greater overall plant economy. There are 
some possibilities along these lines of operation where 
electric power is needed and is purchased at high 
rates. 


Admitting more air than is required furnishes more 
oxygen than is necessary for the producer reactions, 
causing combustion of some of the combustible con- 
stituents of the gas. The result is that the CO and 
H:O content of the gas is increased and the heat con- 
tent of the cold gas is correspondingly lower. The 
loss due to combustion caused by excess air is increased 
by bringing in approximately four volumes of inert N: 
with each volume of O:, thereby diluting the gas. The 
effect of the diluent may be partly offset by the increase 
in the sensible heat of the hot gas. If the gas is to be 
used hot, the loss is equal to the loss of the heat in 
the producer, and conduits plus the loss in heating the 
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excess of inerts in the furnace. If the gas is to be 
used cold or with ample recuperative or regenerative 
equipment, the loss is equal to the total loss due to 
the combining of combustible with O: plus the loss of 
re-heating excess inerts, CO: and N: when the fuel is 
burned. 


It is therefore desirable to keep the air proportion as 
low as possible to burn all the carbon in the incandes- 
cent bed before the carbon cools below the combining 
temperature. Excessive carbon in the ash—over 10% 
on the dry basis—indicates an insufficient supply of air 
or too much poking. Excess air is noted by the tendency 
of the fuel bed to burn through quickly and by an in- 
crease in producer and gas temperatures. It is diffi- 
cult to calculate losses due to excess air in producer 
gas formation and show them graphically, as there are 
sc many variables that calculations on a comparable 
basis are difficult to represent. Each problem is best 
solved separately. 


Fuels ranging from anthracite coke to lignite may 
be gasified, although conditions affecting producer - 
operation will vary considerably. With high fixed car- 
bon and low volatile fuel a gas high in carbon monoxide 
results. High CO has a tendency to give lower flame 
temperatures and slower flame propagation, but greater 
luminosity in a combustion chamber than Hs. Fuels 
with low fixed carbon and high volatile content .as 
hydrocarbons and hydrogen produce gas having high 
flame temperatures. The mist from volatiles gives 
luminosity and good radiant heat transfer. 


Increasing Producer Capacity 


Producer capacity can be increased by using higher 
b.t.u. fuel and correspondingly decreased by using a 
low b.t.u. fuel. Where producers are crowded, a high 
b.t.u. fuel will give added capacity and fewer operating 
difficulties. In general, the higher the thermal content 
of the fuel, the more satisfactory the fuel is from the 
viewpoint of producer operation, providing that the 
fusion point of the ash is not too low. A low tempera- 
ture fusion point ash is undesirable as clinkers form 
with little provocation, the result being holes in the 
fire bed during which interval a lean gas in evolved. 
Much laborious poking is necessary to maintain a good 
quality of gas with extremely low fusion point ash. 


Whenever a producer not provided with steam pro- 
tected poke holes, is poked, there is a loss of gas around 
the poke holes which may equal 5% of the total gas 
evolved during the poking period. Another dis- 
advantage in poking is the tendency of the gas to pick 
up solids and carry them over into the conduit or fur- 
nace during the poking interval. There always is some 


(Continued on page 73) 
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It Ilsa GOOD Gas 
Range That Has 
This Red Wheel 


ROR Sreenenerranenaan 
Sronmaemanement 





TIFFIN cast $9975 


mo d & | except in extreme Southeast, Rocky 


Mountains and beyond 


0A New Magic Chef Model 


at an Attractive Moderate Price 








Kouetinas we have always wished for but thought it couldn't be 
produced!” That's what dealers who have seen the new TIFFIN Model 





say about this new member of the Magic Chef family. Patents Penairy 


CASH 
Priced under $100, this new Magic Chef, in a more compact and con- PATRICIAN price 919 500 


venient size, brings Magic Chef charm and style within reach of thousands model exer ap enamh Goaas, Teas 
of women who could not afford the larger models. 











Send name and address 
The September 20th issue of the Saturday Tie up your store to this important national ject Se 
Evening Post will carry a double page ad- advertising to get your full share of the 
vertisement, in full color, of the Tiffin Model. substantial demand that will be created 
Page advertisements in color in other lead- for the Tiffin Model of the Magic Chef. 
ing magazines just before and after the Post There is nothing in the gas range field 


announcement will attractwide-spreadinter- today that can match it at the price. 
est to thisremarkablegasrangeachievement. It will pay you to get full details. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY... DEPT. B, 801 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LARGEST MAKERS O F GAS RANGES 1 N THE WORLD 
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A—Butterfly Valve Shaft extending into 
Blast Furnace Gas Line 

B—Power Cylinder 

C—Mixed Gas to Furnaces 

D—Gas from Coke Ovens 

E—Bailey Gas Meter measuring Blast 
Furnace Gas 

F—Bailey Gas Meter Measuring Coke 
Oven Gas 


GAS MIXING by 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


I” the installation above Bailey Ratio Control solved 


pa tenn were ~y- 


re 


o particularly difficult problem, resulted in appreci- 
able fuel economy and insured the best combustion 
efficiency in firing industrial furnaces. Blast furnace 
gas being too lean, and low in heating value could 
; not be used for the purpose intended. Coke oven gas, 
with a far greater heating value than necessary, could 
not be economically used alone. Bailey Ratio Control 
i made it possible to mix these two gases in the 
' proportion of two parts of blast furnace gas to one 
part of coke oven gas, which results in a very satis- 


factory fuel. « Fluctuations in the flow of gases are 


porneeray 7 


automatically corrected by this control so that the 


es Sena 


proper mixture is held to constantly. m If you are 
mixing fluids you will want to investigate the possi- 


bilities of Bailey Ratio Control. Write for Information. 


BAILEY METER CO. 


1049 IVANHOE ROAD «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHEN -. 
COMPETITION 
.-COMES 


Customer satisfaction is the backbone of Gas Sales. One 
Gas Company found that 60% of the galvanized, underfired 
automatic heaters that they had sold, were being used non- 
automatic, giving less satisfaction and less gas consumption 


than a tank water heater would have done. 


Every Kompak Water Heater sold means an enthusiastic 
customer, completely sold on gas for water heating, with a 


closed door for any competing fuel. 


Those Companies who are looking for a permanent water 


heater installation, are pushing COPPER KOMPAKS. 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Make Thread, Flange & Gasket 
Joints Leak-Proof with 


Q-SEAL 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


‘**The Pigment Expands’’ 


Apply heavy film coat to threads, flanges, gaskets or metallic surfaces to be sealed, 
with ordinary paint brush or dauber. Put joints together in regular way. They 
will be leak proof. 

: Make Joints in Automobile, Truck, 
The Principal Pigment In | Aeroplane, Diesel or Other Internal 


Combustion Engines leak-proof with 
Q-SEAL Q-SEAL 
EXPANDS—and joints that are de- 














' Due to the fact that Q-Seal is imper- 
fective, such as threads cut with dull vious to oils and gasoline, and that it 


tools, warps in flanges, or broken or expands, it is ideal for sealing such 


burned places in gaskets, can be per- 








. joints as cylinder head, manifold, dif- 
ferential and transmission housing, 
and oil pan gaskets on automobiles, 
busses and trucks; and it is good for 
sealing all joints in internal combus- 
tion engines. 


manently and effectively sealed with ¢ 
Q-Seal, due to its large expansion 
when subjected to heat. This expan- 
sion fills all imperfections and the 
expanded material is strong enough 
to hold regardless of temperatures 
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and pressures. 


Get More Surface Cover- 
age at Less Cost per Joint 
with 


Q-SEAL 


From a standpoint of surface cover- 
age, or cost per joint, Q-Seal is, as 


Leak-proof Gasket Joints 

in Boiler Hand-holes or 

Manholes can be made 
with 


Q-SEAL 


Due to its expansive properties, 


GY 


© 
\. 
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Shipped in 1 and 5 lb. Cans cote : : : 
' 10, 30 and 60 Ib. Steel Containers far as we know, the most economical 
Q-Seal is an ideal compound for compound on the market today. One 


sealing gasket joints. Paint gaskets pound of it will fabricate more joints 
on both sides, or dip them in Q-Seal, and apply them in than four pounds of white or red lead. It does not dry 
the regular way. brittle like litharge and glycerine, does not gum and stick 
like shellac, and does not shrink like graphite and oil, or 
other compounds which use oil as a vehicle or mixing agent. 


Seal Joints in Lines Carrying Oils, Gaso- ‘ 
line, Acids and Chemicals with Break Joints Easily that have been 


Q-SEAL Q-SEA I 


The proper sealing of joints carrying commodities is very Due to the fact that all pigments used in compounding of 
important. Q-Seal is impervious to oils, gasoline, chem- Q-Seal are natural lubricants, joints that have been fabri- 
icals, acids, and in fact, anything but water. Water is | cated with it can be broken easily and clean, regardless 
the only solvent, but it 


of age or conditions sub- 
is being used successfully QUIG LEY Com PAN Yinc. jected to. 
in cold water joints. INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 
56 West 45th Street, New York 
Distributors with Stock and Service in every Industrial Center 














Ask for a Sample Can 
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The Gas Producer 


(Continued from page 68) 


loss within the producers due to blow holes common 
to beds comprised of low fusion ash before the pro- 
ducer attendant realizes or is made to realize the neces- 
sity of poking. Poking also tends to force some carbon 
into the ash bed, thereby causing additional loss. The 
above reasons show that high fusion point ash fuels 
are desirable for good producer gas and for ease and 
economy of producer operation. 

The amount of dirt, dust and fines in a fuel should be 
kept at a minimum, for when the fuel is discharged and 
drops to the fuel bed, the gas leaving the producer 
tends to carry small particles of solids over into the 
conduits and if scrubbers are not used the foreign 
matter is carried into the combustion chamber. Washed 
fuel is, therefore, specified for many producer plants. 
However, a re-screening operation is used in some 
plants with success, while still other plants do not have 
the advantage of either and get along very nicely. As 
a rule, the disadvantages of fines are dependent upon 
the process for which the gas is used. Pieces over one- 
fourth inch are not undesirable in a fuel, although too 
many small particles of fuel tend to make dense fuel, 
reaction and combustion zones, thereby reducing the 
producer capacity. Too large pieces of fuel tend to 
increase the carbon or coke content of the producer 
ash. 

The No. 2 nut coal should pass over a 1'%4-inch 
round hole shaker screen and through a 2-inch round 
hole shaker screen. For No. 1 nut coal, the coal should 
pass over a 2-inch round hole shaker screen and through 
a 3-inch round hole shaker screen. Either of these 
preparations reduce fines in the coal at the mine to 
a minimum. A long drop into a coal car from a loading 
boom at the mine tipple will cause rather severe coal 
breakage, as also will long railroad hauls and rough 
and improperly designed fuel handling equipment used 
during the unloading and delivery of the coal from the 
car to the producer. 


Characteristics with Bituminous Coal 


Bituminous coals as a rule contain more tar than 
anthracite coals, so thinner fuel beds must be used. 
This is one of the features of successful operation on 
Illinois coal. The producer gas from bituminous coals 
has excellent flame properties for application in indus- 
trial furnaces. 

It is wise to place producer fuel contracts on a yearly 
basis, as frequent changes of fuel upset producer oper- 
ations. Changes result in periods of inferior gas and 
low producer efficiencies before the peculiarities of a 
new fuel are known. 

By the terms “hot” and “cold’’ producer gas as 
discussed under this subject heading, reference is made 
to the temperatures at which the gas is discharged from 
producers. Gas may be discharged at temperatures as 
high as 1500° F. or as low as 800° F. Some producer 
engineers favor high gas temperatures, while others 
favor low gas temperatures. 

High gas temperatures mean that more of the fuel 
must combine with oxygen in the producer than com- 
bines in the case of lower temperatures, so there will be 
more inerts per pound of fuel in hot gas than-in cold 
gas. Furthermore, hot gas and greater producer, tem- 
peratures increase the radiation losses from the pro- 
ducer shell, wear and tear on agitators is increased and 
heat losses from gas conduits and canals are greater. 
If the gas is to be used with recuperative or regener- 
ative equipment, hot gas is to be avoided, if the utiliza- 
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tion of heat absorbing refractories is to be realized. 
If gas is to be used hot and conduits and canals are 
long, it is desirable to have the gas hot enough so that 
condensation of tars is not excessive. The proper gas 
temperature for any operation is the minimum temper- 
ature at which condensation of tars in conduits is not 
excessive, 

The temperatures of gas that may be satisfactory 
in one plant are unsatisfactory in other plants because 
of the varied uses for the gas, design of conduits, fur- 
naces, heat absorbing refractories and fuel. The plac- 
ing of insulation over producer gas conduits avoids 
loss of sensible heat and if the conduits are in a closed 
building, insulation aids in keeping the room temper- 
atures lower, thereby serving a double purpose. Pro- 
ducer gas combustion is best when tne gas is at high 
temperatures, around 2000° F. or higher, as there is 
about 50% inert dilution of the gas and the thermal 
content is relatively low for a gaseous fuel. Of course, 
producer gas will kindle at low temperatures with a 
high heat loss in heating inerts. A gas temperature of 
from 950° F. to 1100° F. as it leaves the producers, 
using Illinois coal, gives very satisfactory results and 
it is seldom that operators are justified, when using 
Illinois coal, in maintaining higher gas temperatures 
unless the gas mains are long or poorly insulated. 


Cost Data 


The total cost of gasifying a ton of fuel of any kind, 
whether anthracite, bituminous, coals, coke or lignite, 
includes a portion of fixed charges, charges on build- 
ings and enclosures, hoppers, producer equipment and 
fuel handling equipment, together with costs of power, 
light, steam, water, labor charges, direct and indirect, 
and repairs. In the tabulation below, the total costs of 
gasification of fuel over a period of a year are shown 
for actual industrial producer plant using semi-mechan- 
ical producers, and they compare favorably with those 
of the average producer installation. 


Table No. 1—Cost Data on Gasification of Coal 
Cost per Ton Coal of 


Item 12,000 b.t.n. as rec’d 
Coal Handling (Mechanical) ............... $ .09 
I INR ioc ois s bcc nicic-s dé vees 22 
a. 2 an at wa able ad © nine 13 
Cleaning Producers & Canals and Cleaning Up .04 
Inepection, Leubeication ............sccccoese 03 
Small Tools—pokers principally ............. 01 
Water for Pans and Agitators .............. 11 
NE cd oe Lge ng Saha Cae be bn sae dc 6 oa A3 
ND sii dy's-as pcbae tae Sees crip eed 02 
Repair and Maintenance Producers .......... .03 
SS I os oss aX ace anil'aidumauie i4 05 
EP Str Roose Ais srs eaisedoeee tes cect 02 
SR uc cael iss o's MS BERR 36 

Total Gasification Cost per Ton Coal .... $1.54 


The cost values shown in Table No. 1 were derived 
from total costs of operating a producer plant consist- 
ing of three full mechanical and sixteen semi-mechan- 
ical producers for the year 1927, using Illinois coal 
with a low fusion point ash. Gasification costs vary 
within rather wide limits and in some cases will reach 
as much as $2.50 per ton, depending upon the rate at 
which coal is gasified, standby losses, etc. The costs 
above are for producers under almost continuous op- 
eration and are therefore, rather low. 


Using a gasification cost of $1.54 per ton of coal 
costing $2.50 as delivered, the fuel cost gasified is $4.04 
per ton. If 60 cubic feet of gas are evolved per pound 
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of coal, then the cost of gas will be $4.04 divided by 
60 x 2000 
— or $.0336 per thousand cubic feet of coal 

1000 
gas having a thermal content averaging 150 b.t.u. per 
cubic foot of cold gas. 

It is interesting to note that while producer gas is a 
relatively low heat content gas, its low cost has brought 
it into extensive use in industry where other gas fuels 
are more expensive and limited in quantity. 

A recent use for blast furnace gas is to admit the 
blast furnace gas with its approximate 12% COz value 
to gas producers instead of steam, thereby taking the 
place of the endothermic steam reaction. The selection 
of a gas for a fuel cannot be made on the basis of heat 
units only; the selection should be made upon the basis 
of heat units absorbed by the process or the furnace. 


(Part I1I—Conduction of Producer Fuel Tests, will appear in 


an early issue.) 
arly 


Crude Liquor as Manure 


If any development can be undertaken successfully in this 
country along the lines indicated in the following item and 
thereby furnish a new channel for disposal of gas liquor, it 
ought to be very welcome. Obviously American conditions are 
quite different from those abroad in that our fertilizer industry 
probably can handle such materials with comparatively greater 
efficiency than gas companies, in view of the high labor costs 
involved in America. Nevertheless, this idea of using crude 
gas liquor on the land may be one worthy of some attention by 
this country’s interests —Editor. 


N an address to the Silesian District Gas Association, 

Herr K. H. Raupp, of Gorlitz, said that in Germany 
nitrogen prices had fallen so low that he did not think 
there was a single gasworks recovering ammonia at a 
profit. Burkheiser’s process had not yet come to much, 
and as the liquor must be disposed of somehow, there 
seemed nothing for it but to give out the liquor as a 
manure at a minimum profit. 

Though gas liquor has been in use as a manure in the 
Baden-Baden and Rastatt districts for twenty years 
past, agriculturists are still afraid of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, cyanides, sulpho-cyanides and phenols pres- 
ent in fresh crude gas liquor. They have an idea that 
in the course of time the needful bacteria will be killed 
out of the soil. 

The Gorlitz gasworks, in addition to interesting a 
number of small farmers in the question and supplying 
them with liquor gratuitously for experimental trials, 
has enlisted the co-operation of the Gorlitz Agricultural 
School in a series of comparative tests made in the field. 
In these tests, the liquor was applied at a strength cor- 
responding to 1 per cent. of nitrogen. Alternate strips 
were manured and left unmanured. The results were :— 

Hay land, never before manured: Ten grms. of nitro- 
gen were applied to the manured strips per square metre 
(121.165 grains = 0.277 oz. nitrogen per square yard). 
There was apparent damage to the crop at first, but in a 
few days the growth was great. On cutting in June. 
the crop was 2% times as great as in the unmanured 
strips. The moss was entirely absent. Then there was 
a second sprinkling with half the quantity of nitrogen. 
A dry season followed. On cutting at the middle of 
September, the unmanured strips gave 0.45 times the 
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former crop and the manured strips 4.3 times as much. 
These results were confirmed by farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own fields. 

Other crops——After digging up, the ground was 
sprinkled to the same nitrogen quantity as above. The 
weather was rainy. After some days the beds were 
made up and were sown at different times. 

Oats.—Sown mid-April. The sprinkled beds gave 
2.4-fold in grain and 1.55-fold in straw. : 

Mangel-wurzel.—Sown mid-April. Gave a 1.3-fold 
yield; roots long and taperings, as against short and 
branched. 

Carrots——Sown mid-April. More than 1%4-fold yield. 

Spinach.—Sown mid-April. 2'%4-fold. 

Red Cabbage.—Sown mid-May. No result; no heads 
formed. 

White Cabbage—Sown mid-May. A 1.6-fold yield; 
heads 4% Ib. against 2.83 Ib. 

Beetroot.—Sown mid-June. A 1.65-fold yield of big- 
ger roots. 

The object of the above tests was not to obtain maxi- 
mum yields. For that purpose nitrogen manuring alone 
would not suffice. The object was to show that gas 
liquor could be used as a nitrogen fertiliser. 

Much depends on how near the land is to the gas- 
works. Already many gasworks are getting rid of their 
liquor in this way from September to May. 

Concentrating 300 c. metres of liquor to a 22 per cent. 
concentrate results in a loss of £65s.; the same can 
be sold off to farmers for £115s. It is always neces- 
sary to inform the farmers to what extent they will have 
to dilute the liquor before applying it to the soil. It is 
well, on introducing liquor for the first time, to supplv 
it for half a year gratuitously. If the dilution be carried 
on at the gasworks, this will simplify matters, save the 
farmer trouble and enable a uniform charge to be made 
for liquor. 

—The Gas World 
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Lack of Interest — A Liability 


HE operating force is just as important a factor 
in the development of sales expansion as advertis- 
ing and almost as important as the salesman. Day 
after day a portion of the operating force comes in con- 
tact with the public. By this contact is established il 
will or good will. Carelessness, lack of promptness. 
and disagreeableness will all tend to make the public 
feel that the gas company is not interested in the im- 
portant affairs of the individual. On the other hand, 
promptness, kindness and care will develop good will 
and create in the mind of the customer a desire to be 
of service to the company. 
it is one of the lamentable facts that the rank and 
file of gas company employees and even some of the 
executives, do not reflect this attitude of interest and 
desire to serve that exists in the mind of every execu- 
tive who has at heart the development of his business. 
This lack of interest and of good service in a large 
part negatives any advertising or sales campaign for 
there is no better salesman than a pleased gas con- 
sumer. There is no greater sales resistance than that 
created in the mind of a displeased gas consumer.— 
N. H. Gellert before Meeting of Md. Utilities Assn. 
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Coke Oven Operation 


and Maintenance 


F. J. PFLUKE 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


(Continued from October Issue) 


N THE first article of this series the subject of 
oven brickwork maintenance was covered, and it 
was pointed out that for long life and efficient op- 
eration, careful inspection and maintenance is ab- 
solutely essential. To accomplish this aim it is 

equally essential that the auxiliary oven equipment be 
kept in continuous operation. Delays due to break- 
downs of auxiliaries result in inefficient operation, and 
if very frequent and of long duration are apt to prove 
injurious to the oven brickwork. To insure continuous 
operation of auxiliaries and minimize the duration of 
delays systematic inspection, lubrication, careful main- 
tenance and a stock of essential spare parts is necessary. 
In this article we shall try to point out important items 
of inspection and maintenance. 


Lubrication of Equipment 


Perhaps the most important item to be considered in 
the economical and continuous operation of oven equip- 
ment is conscientious and adequate lubrication. Proper 
lubricants used correctly will do much to eliminate 
breakdowns. Because of extreme temperature condi- 
tions encountered around coke ovens the selection of 
proper lubricants is of prime importance. Many greases 
have a high “soap” content which is extremely objec- 
tionable in excessive temperatures. It will be found 
that the oil will melt out of the bearings or pipes leading 
to the bearings leaving the “Soap” which will clog the 
pipes preventing grease from reaching the bearings. It 
is the writer’s experience that in general two grades of 
grease should be used. One should be a grease of good 
quality suitable for normal condition of hot and cold. 
A grease of the following analysis has been found to 
give excellent results, 


Air melting point 203°-212°F 


Moisture ... 10% 
(ge ee 0.82% 
Mineral matter . = 0.22% 
Soap (Calcium stearate) 6.47 
4 ee 0.47 
Cornmeeth ei. ... None 


The other grease should be one with a high melting 
point for use in places of extremely high temperature. 
The following analysis is one of a grease which has 
given excellent service in extremely high temperatures. 


Air melting point 347°-365°F 


Moisture .............. 0.2% 
PO” ae 2.83% 
Mineral matter . 0.31% 
Soap (Sodium stearate) . 14.57% 
Oleic acid ............. ; 0.54 

Corrosion ............. . None 


It will be noted from this analysis that the soap con- 
tent of the high heat grease is considerably higher than 
is recommended for general use. However the soap 
base in this case is sodium stearate which does not 
separate from the oil under high temperatures as does 
the calcium stearate and consequently is not objection- 
able. 

It must be remembered in selecting a grease that when 
one of a satisfactory analysis is found the actual operat- 
ing results should be carefully watched before assuming 
that the grease is entirely satisfactory. Very often 
greases of the same analyses will give entirely different 
results under actual operating conditions. In general it 
may be stated that for satisfactory lubrication of oven 
equipment the total percentage of inert material, which 
includes calcium stearate or soap, ash, moisture, should 
be lower than 12%. In other words, the total lubricant 
should amount to at least 88% of the same grease except 
in the case of high heat grease which requires a higher 
percentage of sodium stearate. 

A good grade of motor oil should be selected for 
motor bearings. It has been found advisable to use 
two grades of motor oil, one for summer and one for 
winter use. Because of the extreme heat a heavy body 
motor oil must be used for summer which if used in 
winter becomes so viscous that the oil rings are unable 
to pick up the oil and burned out bearings are apt to 
result. 


Oil for Gear Cases 


Likewise, oil for gearcases should be carefully se- 
lected. Here also, two grades of oil should be used. 
For summer use cylinder oil has been found to give 
good satisfaction. Although more expensive than 
other grades of oil which might be used, cylinder oil 
will give better protection to the gear teeth due to the 
tallow constituent which sticks to the teeth and resists 
the excessive pressure. For winter use this oii must be 
thinned out, otherwise it will become so viscous as to 
make it impossible to move the equipment. Thinning 
may be done with a good grade motor oil. 

For journal boxes a cheap car oil used freely will give 
satisfaction. 

For open gears and cables a special gear and cable 
grease should be selected. 

After the selection of proper lubricants it is important 
that the various grades selected be used in the proper 
places. To eliminate the possibility of confusion a 
chart should be posted in the oil room listing the lubri- 
cants used. Such a chart is shown in figure 1. 

To insure efficient lubrication all bearings should be 
properly fitted with grease cups or pressure gun con- 
nections. It is strongly recommended that a pressure 
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gun system be used on coke oven equipment. The use 
of an open grease pail to fill grease cups results in con- 
siderable coke dust entering the bearings. Some bear- 
ings may require grease at intervals between the inspec- 
tion periods of the regular oiler. These bearings 
should be equipped with grease cups fitted with pressure 
gun fittings through which the cups may be filled. 


OVEN LUBRICATION 
fhe following lubricants are to be used for oven equivment. 
1. ___ pressure gun grease in all bearings which are not subject 
to abnormally high temperature. 
high heat grease in all bearings subject to high temperature 


(all coke side equipment) 


3. ____ cylinder oil in all gear cases - Sumer use, 

4. ____ motor of] in all gear cases ~ Winter use. 

5. ____ compressor oil in all flexible couplings. 

6. ____ compressor oi] in all oil bearings subject to high temperature. 


7. Tarbine ofl in governors. 
8, Car ofl in journal boxes. 
9. Heavy cup grease in drive gear cases on coal larries. 
10, Gear compound on all gears not enclosed in oil tight cases. 
ll. Cable compound on all cables. 
12. Motor o11 in all motors, 
Figure 1 


Bearings which are in inaccessible places should be 
fitted with grease pipes making the greasing operation 
as easy as possible. It is also recommended that the 
grease gun be filled by means of a grease pump which 
may be attached to the grease barrel. This will also 
help to prevent dirt from contaminating the grease. 

Many bearings on the operating equipment tend to 
throw grease which falls on the floor causing a slipping 
hazard. This may be remedied by drilling the bearing 
housing for cap screws and fastening gasketed plates 
onto the housing covering the shaft ends. Figure 2 
shows a pusher gear case fitted in this manner. 





> 


Figure 2 


In a small plant operating on a slow coking time the 
lubrication is usually done by the operators. In a large 
plant an oiler is necessary. He should be a reliable man 
with some mechanical sense and should be trained to 
inspect the equipment while performing his duties. To 
minimize the possibility of neglecting some greasing 
point it is recommended that a greasing chart be posted 
on each piece of equipment. This chart should briefly 
describe the lubrication to be done on the piece of equip- 
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ment. Fig. 3 shows such a chart for a door machine. 
The frequency of lubrication should be determined by 
careful inspection and then indicated on the chart. 

The routine of lubrication should be rigidly adhered 
to. All bearings should be well supplied with grease. 
Motor bearings should be washed out with kerosene 
frequently and then supplied with clean oil. Journal 
boxes should be repacked with wool waste and car oil 
frequently especially the bearings subject to extreme 
heat from which the oil will be found to vaporize rapid- 
ly. Gear cases should be kept full. All cables should 
be painted with cable compound frequently in order to 
keep any moisture from the core. If the lubrication is 
not neglected the necessity for repairs will be greatly re- 
duced. 


DOOR MACHISSB Bomber of Times 


Parts to be lubricated per Week 
Four Journal Boxes on Wheels 1 
Blower and Motor Bearings é 


Bight Alemite Connections on gear Reducer for Door Hooks 1 
Two Bearings Door Hook Motor 6 
Thirteen Alemite Connections on Door Hoist Arms 
Flexible Coupling on Door Hook Motor 

Flexible Coupling on Door Hoist Motor 

Two Bearings Door Hoist Motor 

O11 in Speed Reducer for Door Hoist 


K~ of - ww 


Two Alemite Connections on Bearings of Piston Gear 
Shaft for Door Hoist 


O11 in Reduction Gear Box 

Two Bearings on Drive Motor 
Flexible Coupling on Drive Motor 
O11 on Brake Mechanien 


~~ oO wf eH 


Six Alemite Connections on Speed Reducing Geare & 
Shaft 


Operating Parts on Pantograph 1 
Figure 3 


~ 


In addition to proper lubrication careful inspection of 
all apparatus and correction of difficulties, before they 
become serious will do much to reduce maintenance 
costs and insure continuous operation. A competent 
mechanic should carefully inspect all equipment. The 
frequency of inspection will depend on the operating 
schedule. We shall outline briefly the most important 
items to be inspected on the various equipment. 


Pusher Inspection 


The pusher is subject to the greatest strains and most 
severe wear of any of the oven equipment and should 
be carefully watched for trouble. The most important 
parts which should be rigidly inspected are as follows: 

1. The pusher ram should be carefully inspected for 
warping. If, due to power trouble, the ram remains in 
an oven long enough to heat it appreciably, warping may 
result. Such a condition should be corrected immedi- 
ately, otherwise the oven walls are apt to be damaged 
due to rubbing of the ram. The ram shoe which trans- 
mits the weight of the ram to the oven floor while push- 
ing should be carefully checked for wear and shims 
added when necessary. The clearance between the ram 
shoe and oven floor as the ram enters the oven should 
not exceed 3% inch. As the ram leaves the last guide 
roller and all the weight is transferred to the oven floor 
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there should be no sudden drop of the ram head. At 
some plants the constant dropping of the ram head onto 
the oven floor due to failure to compensate for wear of 
the shoe has resulted in broken floor brick. As every 
operator knows the wear of the pusher shoe is very 
rapid. This wear can be practically eliminated by coat- 
ing the shoe with a metal called Stellite. This material 
comes in the form of a welding wire and is flowed onto 
the surface with a welding torch. The Stellite is ex- 
tremely hard and a shoe so treated should last indefi- 
nitely, it merely being necessary to Stellite at intervals. 

2. The ram overload relay should be tested at least 
once a month. It should be set to “kick out’? under a 
load slightly higher than the maximum normally re- 
quired to push an oven. If the relay fails to work 
properly there is danger of pushing out an oven wall in 
case a charge fails to move under normal load because 
of some unusual condition. The overloads may be 
tested by running the ram against a pinion wall and 
noting the current required to kick out the relay. Any 
necessary adjustment may then be made. 

3. The ram drive should be carefully inspected. 
This inspection should include the flexible couplings, 
gears and all keyways. 

4. The leveling bar must also be kept true or damage 
to the oven walls may result. It is well to periodically 
run the leveling bar through an empty oven and ob- 
serve the clearance between the bar and walls. The 
leveling bar cable should be inspected for wear and 
should be changed if broken or badly worn strands are 
found. If a cable breaks with the bar in an oven 
severe warping of the bar is apt to occur. 

5. The door hooks should be frequently checked for 
adjustment to be sure that both hooks are carrying the 
weight of the door. If due to improper adjustment, 
one hook carries all the weight it may break. The 
hooks are also subject to severe wear which may be 
greatly reduced by coating with Stellite in the same 
manner as described for the pusher shoe. 

6. All bearings, shafts and gears should be carefully 
inspected and renewed when necessary. 

7. All electrical equipment should be thoroughly 
cleaned and tested for grounds at least once a month. 
Contacts should be filed, any badly burned ones re- 
newed and all coated with vaseline. All motors should 
be inspected frequently and cleaned of any dust or 
grease. The commutators should be cleaned and when 
badly burned should be turned down on a lathe. 

8. All brakes should be tested and any burned or 
worn linings renewed. 

9. It is extremely important that the pusher track be 
kept in excellent condition. Special care should be 
taken to maintain the track perfectly level in order that 
there may be rio danger of the machine rolling after 
having been spotted for pushing. 


Door Machine and Coke Guide 

The routine inspection of the door machine and coke 
guide is very similar to that of the pusher. However, 
due to the proximity of this equipment to the heat and 
because of the extreme dust conditions under which it 
operates, much closer attention must be given to the 
bearings. Adequate lubrication of all bearings is abso- 
lutely essential to continuous operation. The most im- 
portant items of inspection and maintenance are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The door hooks require the same attention as those 
on the pusher. They should be carefully adjusted to 
set the door in place properly without dropping it which 
may cause breaking of the cast iron frame. 

2. 12 journal brasses should be carefully watched 
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and renewed when excessive wear has taken place. 
This is extremely important because of the close clear- 
ances between the door machine, coke guide and ovens 
buckstays. If badly worn brasses are not renewed the 
equipment is apt to strike the buckstays causing severe 
damage. The importance of checking this clearance 
frequently is quite apparent. Likewise, the clearance 
between stops on the buckstays and top of the coke 
guide, which prevents the guide from being tipped over 
in case a charge should be accidently pushed against the 
guide while improperly spotted, should be closely 
watched. Insufficient clearance may cause derailing of 
the equipment or serious damage to the guide. 

3. The wheel flanges of the door machine and coke 
guide are subject to considerable wear and new wheels 
should be installed when the flanges become thin enough 
to break. Worn flanges may be built up by electric 
welding and the wheels used again. 


4. The coke guide straps and liner plates should be 
renewed when badly worn or warped and should al- 
ways be maintained in good condition so as not to catch 
the coke charge. 

5. The wiring and electrical equipment of the door 
machine because of the heat and dust must be frequent- 
ly inspected and cleaned. The insulation of the wiring 
should be carefully watched and new wiring installed 
when the insulation becomes unsafe. To avoid serious 
delays and the possibility of damage to oven equipment 
it is essential that electrical troubles be reduced to a 
minimum and when they do occur the difficulty should 
be located and remedied as rapidly as possible. To as- 
sist the electrician in the speedy location of electrical 
troubles it is recommended that a simple and complete 
wiring diagram of each piece of equipment be framed 
and posted on the equipment. 


Clay Car, Coal Larry and Coke Car 


1. Like the door machine the clay car requires care- 
ful attention to the running gear and clearance between 
the equipment and buckstays. Clearance between the 
clay car and pusher should also be watched very care- 
fully to avoid the possibility of the pusher derailing the 
clay car and perhaps throwing it off the platform. 

2. The running gear and electrical equipment are the 
chief items of maintenance on the coal larry. The run- 
ning gear is subject to intense heat and should be pro- 
vided with adequate lubrication to prevent excessive 
wear. 


3. The journal boxes and springs of the hot coke car 
should be checked daily. This equipment usually oper- 
ates at a high rate of speed and because of small clear- 
ance allowed a broken spring or worn bearing is liable 
to throw the car against the coke side platform causing 
serious trouble. The brakes of the coke car should be 
tested daily and maintained in first class condition at 
all times. If compressed air is used in operating the 
brakes and doors the piston leathers in the operating 
cylinders will require frequent attention. Leaking 
leathers put an abnormal strain on the air compressor 
and use considerable unnecessary power. The iron 
work of the coke car should be painted frequently to 
protect it against corrosion by the quenching water. 
The coke car track should be gauged frequently, ties 
kept in good condition and reballasting done whenever 
necessary to keep the track level. 


Reversing Equipment 


Much of the inspection and maintenance of the heat- 
ing equipment including the reversing mechanism, and 
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gas and air regulating equipment is performed by the 
heaters and this work will be covered in a subsequent 
article. There are a few items of inspection of this 
equipment which should be cared for by the mechanics. 

Because of the absolute necessity for continuous 
functioning of the reversing operation all electrical 
equipment should be checked at least once a week by 
a competent electrician. The reversing machine gears 
and bearings if properly lubricated should require no 
further attention. The reversing cables should be care- 
fully inspected and lubricated. All cable clamps should 
be kept tight. 
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FIG.4 


The producer gas and waste gas clapper valves 
should be examined frequently to be sure they are seat- 
ing properly. It is very important that the producer 
gas valves seat tightly otherwise considerable gas will 
be lost by leakage into the waste gas flue. Referring to 
fig. 4, the producer gas clapper valves may be tested ef- 
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fectively by first closing the main valve “A” on the box. 
Then screw a piece of 1 inch pipe long enough to 
project about 6 inches above the level of the clapper 
valve into the hole “B” which is usually provided in the 
top of the goose neck. Next fill the goose neck “C” 
with water after seating the clapper valve “D.” Put in 
enough water to fill the pipe, which will put 6 inches 
water pressure on the clapper valve and water will leak 
through if the valve is not seating properly. It may 
then be ground in with grinding compound until tight. 

The pins “F” and “G” shown in fig. 4 by which the 
producer gas and waste gas clapper valves are operated. 
are subject to considerable wear and should be exam- 
ined frequently and renewed when necessary. 

All reversing cable sheaves and supports should be 
examined frequently. The bolts fastening the sheave 
supports should be kept tight. 


Spare Parts 


To reduce the duration of delays due to breakdown 
of oven equipment an adequate supply of spare parts 
should be carried in stock. There should be spares for 
all important parts which are subject to wear or which 
could not readily be repaired in case of breakage. It is 
recommended that the spares be carried in stock fcr all 
bushings and pinions. There should be a spare tor 
each type of motor and spare coils to make motor re- 
pairs. 

The outline of inspection and maintenance which has 
been presented has been followed very closely at Roch- 
ester and during the five years of oven operation there 
has not yet been a serious delay due to failure of any 
oven auxiliary equipment. 


————+f-—_—_ 


Future Home Comfort 


[EWING the art of heating homes as it is today, 
V the author cannot but feel that the zenith of pre- 
sent methods has been approached. A point has been 
reached where its defects are being recognized, where 
the demand for human comfort and even luxuries 
outweigh considerations of cost. It is for this reason 
that the author predicts a rather abrupt change within 
the next 50 years in the method of obtaining bodily 
comfort in homes. Inevitably it will be some form of 
air conditioning equipment which will provide equit- 
able heat in the winter with the proper degree of 
moisture and thorough cleanness of the air in the 
rooms as well as reasonable ventilation. It should be 
possible readily to cool homes in summer, to reduce the 
enervating humidity on sultry days, and to sleep soundly 
in cool bedrooms at night. 

It is quite possible that gas will be the coming fuel be- 
cause of its cleanliness, ease of regulation, and its real 
economy of raw material and transportation. It may 
be that electricity in some locations will also play its 
part, especially in connection with the application of the 
reversed refrigeration cycle. 

In any event, it seems inevitable that some day the 
average householder will be able to press a button in 
winter and produce a climate in his home rivalling the 
pleasant days of Florida, and press another button in 
summer to bring the invigorating and bracing air of the 
mountains and seashore to his abode.—W’. H. Carrier, 
before Michigan Chapter, A.S.H.V.E., April, 1930 


Setting A Good Example 


OW is the time to make purchases of materials 
and supplies for future requirements, according to 
John E. Zimmermann, President, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, who believes that business condi- 
tions and prices have reached the turning point upward, 
which will make purchases at a later date less favorable. 
The best way to restore public confidence in business 
and bring about a prompt revival of trade in all lines, 
Mr. Zimmermann believes, is for large purchasers to 
go into the market and buy now. Supporting this be- 
lief he recently addressed a letter to the local manage- 
ments of all U. G. I. subsidiary companies in which he 
suggests that they at once anticipate their normal re- 
quirements for several months and place the orders. 
His letter follows: 


“T am advised by our Purchasing Department that 
prices have reached a level which justify us in placing 
our orders for normal requirements. 

“It is felt that the purchase of materials can be made 
advantageously at this time and that improvement in 
business conditions may meke later purchases less 
favorable. Business conditions in this country are es- 
sentially sound, and I look for a steady and gradual im- 
provement. 


“I suggest, therefore, to assure your ability to render 
prompt service to your customers, when the change 
comes, that you immediately estimate your needs for 
such construction and operation materials as you will 
require during the next several months and place your 
requisitions for them with the Purchasing Department.”’ 
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So the anvil chorus has been performin' under your winder again,have 
they? You don't say so, and I didn't hear ‘em, but.I sure noticed their 
echoes in your last. Right after I had writ you in August about layin' off 
the Wailin' Wall too} 


In brief, you pass on to me the current yelp that natural gas is fix- 
in' to run the mamfactured article out so fast that they ain't nothin’ but 
slow music and a nice notice in the papers left for the boys in the latter 
industry. Which comes under the head of interestin' if true---and reminds me 
of the gloomy days in the electric light industry when it was young. 


You ain't o14 enough to rickollect the old carbon lamps, which was 
about as efficient as a red-hot stove in lightin' a room at night. In fact, 
the principle was pretty much the same, and the results and cost not mch 
better. While the amount of current that one of them babies lapped up was 
what made an electric light company common stockholder git out and emit lond 
joyous whoops on the lawn, Why, Sam, if a’ electric company had six customers ‘4 
all happenin’ to be burnin’ them lamps simltaneous, they put on extry firemen 
at the power house and extry clerks in the billin' department; while the fire 
department stood by to wet down the meters when they got too hot from overwork 


Then the blow fell. Like now, it was first whispered darkly behind 
closed doors, and then openly admitted in the gloom of the ante room to the 
nearest bankruptcy court that Progress had done pulled another boner: that the 
new tungsten lamps would reduce current consumption and spell the sad end of 
a' infant industry. Seven electric company presidents was subsequently injur- 
ed tryin' to hold their places in the bread-line that was formin' on the left. 
And only here and there one with wit enough to see that lowerin' costs and 
increasin'efficiency was fixin' to give volume a boost that would make a 
giant out of what wasn't nothin’ more'n a' atom, comparatively speakin', 
then. Until now it is sellin' more output and employin' more men than them 
old boys could even dream of with the help of hasheesh and three shots of 
heroin! 


What you youngsters that are headin' for the top of the gas bus'ness 
has got to keep before you is that they is a future ahead of it that'll match 
the growth of the electric industry——-and so close to you now that you've got 
to lmstle like a rabbit in front of a forest fire to be ready before its on 
you. “He was a good man 'til Progress run over him" don't look good on 
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nobody's bus'ness tomb-stone,. 


The main point then won't be whether man or Mother Natur' made it-- the 
big thing'll be that it's gas, And it's goin' to take both kinds, and more of 


it than you half dream yet, to furnish it in the volume this future'll be ‘. 
callin' for. . 


And, takin' another leaf from the electric book, hydro-electric power 
aint put their generatin' plants out of bus'ness yet. Dotted-all over the 
country is stand-by steam plants, Let the water or the lines go down, or the 
load go up, and them plants swings into action like a fire department on a 
down-town third alarm. That's why one gas company that I know--one that did- 
n't drop a man they wanted to keep when they changed over to natural gas--has 
instructions out for them men to drop anything except a case of dynamite when 
a certain whistle blows, and rush to the generatin’ stations to start the works 
on supvlementin' interrupted or wanin' natural gas supply. 


Normally, them men were just switched to other departments, like distri- 
bution, where tremenjous increases in construction has already begun in the wake 
of more or lower-priced gas. 


Of course, the future aint so rosy for the lad that has congealed in his 
job and can't get he't up enough to be poured into a new mold, But then a chap 
like that never had no future to start with. He just had a present, and even 
that is fast fixin’ to turn into a past. 


So, Sam, I would prescribe for any incipient false alarms like yours a 
brisk dose of sulphur and molasses, follered by a railroad ticket to Atlantic 
City this month. Where you'll get away from calam'ty-howlers and git to 
rubbin' minds and elbows with the fellers that's on their toes, holdin’ down 
their jobs with one hand and reachin' for the rung above ‘em with the other. 
With time to play a little still left on the side. 

Spend a lot of time lookin’ at the exhibits, so you'll at least know. 
something about the last word and the next whisper in the tools you've got to 
work with, Rememberin' at the same time not to be the first man to adopt a 
new thing 6r the last to drop the old. 


Then sit in on as many sessions and papers as you. can. Read and listen 
to fellers that kmow more'n you do--'specially if they're talkin' about some- 
thing that's in the gas field but outside your own job right now, For as you go 
up you've zot to know something about everything in gas just as well as a whole 
heap about the one p'ticular thing you're doin' at the time. 


You see, son, you've already about reached the point where more and more 
you've got to get your results through the men under you now. It's how you 
handle them that spells success or mediocrity for you from now on. For if you 
don't know his job, by just that much you won't know your own. So I'm preach- 
in' broadenin' out and the impossibility of knowin’ too mch. I want to see 
you dodge the danger of knowin’ too much about your own department at the ex- 
pense of pickin’ up too little about the others. So, 


Yours for a fast mile on the Boardwalk yet! 


YMonoxiide Mike 
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XIV--Space Heaters 


SPACE heater is an appliance installed in a 
room and intended for heating the room or 
rooms. Many styles are manufactured, which 
vary principally in design, size and ornamental 
treatment. Individual space heating appli- 
ances embrace those appliances which are self-contained 
and require only a connection to a gas outlet and in some 


cases to an existing flue. A classification of these 
heaters follows: 
Radiant Heaters 
Reflector Heaters 
Log Heaters 
Gas Steam Radiators 
Gas Hot Water Radiators 
Gas Warm Air Radiators 
Warm Air Heaters 
Radiant Heaters 
These may be divided into two groups; the open 


vellow gas flame type radiating energy directly into 
the room, and the blue flame type which creates radiant 
energy by passing through or impinging on refractory 
material. The former type consists simply of a group 
of yellow flame 
burners en- 
cased in a 
screened or lat- 
ticed sheet iron 
chamber of 
sufficient height 
to prevent car- 
bonization. All 
the air for com- 
bustion is 
mixed at the 
burner tip, pro- 
ducing the con- 
ventional flame 
of the open flat 
flame burner. 
The blue 


flame radiant 





Fig. 1—Coal Basket 


heater is now 
the prevailing type of space heater. It consists usually of 
a rectangular sheet iron body finished in brass, aluminum 
or black, open in front and supported on legs. Near 
the base is an atmospheric burner or group of burners 
with drilled, slotted or grid ports. Resting against the 
rear of the body is a large slab of refractory material, 
usually separated from the back of the heater body by 
an open air space. The flames pass through open 


burn gas completely 





vadiants of fire clay which become incandescent, radiat- 
ing heat rich in health giving rays. No standard de- 
sign is used for all heaters, so particular care should 
be taken to insure the use of the correct radiant for 
each heater. The radiant heater is sold in many styles 
to agree with period furniture and harmonize with 
different modes of decoration. 


Radiant heaters are either portable or fireplace heat- 
ers. The former should be of lighter weight to permit 
carrying from room to room and must be supplied with- 
out a control cock. 


Reflector Heaters and Log Heaters 


In the case of reflector heaters the radiation from the 
flame itself is reflected into the room from a polished 
metal surface, usually copper, that is corrugated or 
fluted. They are of the yellow flame open tip type 
with the burners located either above or below the 
reflector. 





In an attempt to imitate the wood 
fire on an open hearth many var- 
ieties of so-called gas logs were con- 
structed. They were made of “ter- 
ra cotta” with here and there a little 
loose asbestos fibre to “liven up” the 
yellow luminous flames. The logs 
were hollow and had openings scat- 
tered about on the front side. Ob- 
jections to this type of heater arose 
due to clogging up of the hollow 
channels and exit holes and the de- 
position of carbon on the log causing 
| | imperfect combustion and objection- 
= able odors. The usual base and 
burner assembly of the radiant heat- 
er with clay “logs” through which 
the flame can be seen has now re- 
placed the older luminous type. 


Coal Baskets 


The goal of many manufacturers has been to imitate 
the appearance of the glowing coal or coke baskets 
such as are found where Cannel or a large lump gassy 
coal is available. The early attempts were unsafe or 
unsatisfactory for the same reasons that ruled out 
the logs. By adopting the radiant principle and con- 
fining the flame and combustion to vertical channels, 
complete safety was achieved and the black lumps of 
refractory material scattered in front and on top soon 
take on a bright glow which simulates exactly the 
natural coal basket. 














Fig. 2—Cross sec- 
tion, Radiant Heater 
and Flue 


Installation 


All heaters bearing the Laboratory Seal of Approval 
without production of carbon 
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monoxide, so that flue connection is unnecessary al- 
though from other considerations, desirable. The fire 
hazard requirements, rigid as they are, also are met 
by all approved heaters. The appearance of a radiant 
fire is by far the best when in a fireplace setting and 
this should be followed if possible. When installed in a 
flue connected fireplace the heater ventilates the room 
at the same time that heat is being produced, with only 
the heat in the products of combustion escaping. Fig. 
2 shows a section of a heater so installed. Imitation 
fireplace settings are widely sold for mounting heaters 
and creating a circulation of air, adding convection 
heating of the hot products to the radiant heat. The 
various parts of one of these assemblies are shown in 


Figs. 3 and 4. 














Fig. 3—Mantel and Heater 


Ventilating heaters similar in design to the heater 
of this assembly are used for wall installation in which 
the body is set in the wall with suitable insulation on 
all sides. A front plate is set flush with the plastered 
wall and a ventilating flue carried outside. 

Gas piping to any heater installed in living rooms 
should be run solid to the heater with only one con- 
trol cock in the line just ahead of the gas orifice. A 
convenient shut-off cock should be installed in the 
line but used only for permanent shut down. In cases 
where portable heaters are used, the heater must be 
without any control device, but equipped with a nozzle 














Fig. 4—Rear View, Mantel and Heater 
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for approved flexible gas tubing. The control cock 
preferably of the locking type must be on the solid 
piping. 

The size of a radiant heater is based on the number 
of “radiants.” Each “radiant” represents a burner 
capacity of 3 cu. ft. of 540 B.T.U. gas per hour. A 
ten radiant heater has on this basis a burner capacity 
of 30 cu. ft. As all radiant heaters are primarily used 
for auxiliary heating, conversion of the gas capacity 
into terms of equivalent radiating surface is unneces- 
Sary. 

All sources liberate heat in at least two forms; 
radiant heat and convected heat. Radiant heat depends 
on the temperature of the heating element, being in 
accordance with the Stephan Boltzmann law that 
radiant energy is proportional to the fourth power of 
the absolute temperature. This means that the radiant 
energy increases many times faster than the actual tem- 
perature. Convected heat is produced by air passing 
through the heating element becoming heated and cir- 
culated, and depends on the amount of air circulated 
and the amount of heating surface. At the temperatures 
usually encountered in the radiant heater, approxi- 
mately 30% of the heat is present as radiant energy, 
and 70% as convected heat. When flue connected the 
losses are approximately 25—30% of the total heat. 


Gas Steam Radiators 


A popular type of heating appliance is the Gas Fired 
Steam Radiator. This is similar in general appearance 
to the radiators used on a central house heating steam 
system except that a separate combustion chamber is 
provided below the sections. An atmospheric one-piece 
bar burner is located in this chamber. A cap is pro- 
vided near the base of the last section for partially 
filling the radiator with water. A vacuum valve and 
pressure relief valve are included. The radiators are 
made in numerous sections and heights and correspond 
with the accepted cast iron radiator design. 

yas steam 
radiators are con- T 
trolled by auto- 
matic control of 
the gas supply. 
Two methods are 
in common use, 
the first by the 
action of steam 
pressure; the 
second by the 
action of water 
temperature. 

In the first case 
the volume of gas 
supplied to the 
burner is con- 
trolled by an auto- 
matic regulator 
actuated by the pie ds eee Pik, - 

— . ¢ . ‘tg. J—lNaphragm eguiator or Gas 
pressure of the ‘Stems Radiator : 





seeetaieae debe 


steam in such a 
manner that when steam has been generated in the radi- 
ator to from five to eight pounds pressure the volume of 
the gas is automatically reduced so as to allow only suf- 
ficient gas to be supplied to mantain the correct pres- 
sure. 

This insures a minimum amount of gas being used 
to keep the radiator hot and maintaining an even room 
temperature. It prevents the wasting of the gas, and 
the overheating of the radiator and room. 
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In this type control, two orifices are used, a con- 
stant by-pass and a regulated main orifice. The capac- 
ity of the by-pass is about 25% of the maximum and 
is sufficient to supply just enough gas to maintain a 
steam pressure up to 8 Ibs. in the radiator. The flow 
of gas through the main orifice is regulated by a double 
metal diaphragm which seats against the gas orifice 
as steam pressure increases, but is normally open with 
little or no steam pressure. The double metal dia- 
phragm precludes the probability of complete rupture 
of the controlling medium and flow of steam at a few 
pounds pressure back into the gas line at only a few 
ounces pressure. The control is rugged, sensitive and 
reliable. 
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Fig. 6—Temperature Regulator for Gas Steam Radiator 


Control by temperature of the boiling water makes 
use of a thermostat similar to the oven regulator. The 
expanding element cover is copper tubing, the non- 
expanding internal rod a steel alloy ending in a pivot 
point. As the temperature increases this pivot allows 
a spring attached to a valve piston on the far end of 
a lever to close against the valve seat. Gas always 
by-passes the valve through a fixed orifice. The ad- 
justment of the lever arm, valve seat and thermostatic 
element is for complete shut down at 242° F. even 
though water is entirely missing from the radiator, 
(the boiling point of water at 11.1 lbs. per sq. in. 
gage. ) 

Standard types 
of room tempera- 
ture regulators 
can be applied as 
an added refine- 
ment which at 
times may be de- 
sirable but net 
imperative. 

Because of the 
constant by-pass 
to a minimum 
value these appli- 
ances are exempt 
from the abso- 
lute necessity of 
flue connection. 
There are occa- 
sions when the 
elimination of 
condensation or 
local require- 
ments require 
flues to be run. 
For this purpose, vented radiators are available, in 
which a special center section is provided with a built-in 
draft hood and external flue collar for connection to the 
flue pipe. 

Gas steam radiators can be used in place of the con- 
ventional radiators as part of a central heating system. 
They can serve as the main source of heat during spring 
and fall and receive steam from the boiler in the heavy 
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Fig. 7—-Vent Section, Gas Steam Radiator 
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heating months. In all night stores, telegraph offices, 
cigar stores, lunch rooms, etc., which receive heat 
from central heating systems during the day only, the 
gas radiator serves the dual purpose by being lit when 
the central plant is shut down in the evening. 

An oversized gas radiator can be connected with or- 
dinary radiators for supplying heat in small rooms. The 
steam generated passes through the system as in any 
one pipe system. Such combinations work best when 
the added radiation does not exceed 50% of the gas 
steam radiator. 

Hot water radiators similar to the steam radiators 
are supplied with thermostats instead of pressure regu- 
lators and operate at temperatures of 160°-170°. 

Gas steam radiators are rated in sq. ft. of equivalent 
radiation and should be selected from heat losses as 
outlined in the Chapter on Central Heating Appliances. 


Warm Air Radiators 


These in the past were usually sheet iron or pressed 
steel and the older types used a luminous flame burner 
without automatic control. 

The modern development is the production of a 
cast iron section radiator encased in a decorative jacket 
much like radiator covers. A thermostatic control 
of the expansion type with by-pass tontrols the gas 
supply. 


Cabinet Heaters 


Cabinet heaters for room installation are in reality 
miniature warm air central heating plants, representing 
a capacity equal to one burner of a sectional type 
furnace. By using the cabinet heater, ducts are elim- 
inated and radiation through the heater jacket aids in 
supplying heat. Without the disadvantages of the room 
size coal stove, the warm air heaters bear the same rela- 
tion to the gas warm air furnace that the coal stove 
does to the coal furnace. It is a special purpose heater, 
not used for auxiliary heating in the same way as 
radiant heaters, but for complete heating, generally on 
an intermittent basis. 

These heaters have internal heating surfaces in which 
air passes within and outside a corrugated drum carry- 
ing the products of combustion. The air circulates 
through the heater by grav- 
ity and starts gentle cur- 
rents of warmed air in the 
room, heating chiefly by 
convection, hence the name 
“circulator.” 

Burners of the usual bar 
type heat fire clay radiants 
which emit radiant heat 
through mica windows, giv- 
ing an additional quantity 
of direct heat. 

The cross sectional view 
shows the construction of 
one design. The burner is 
a complete casting with 
venturi mixer and supporting lugs. Above the burner 





View, 


8&—Sectional 
Cabinet Heater 


Fig. 


are the radiants which act as heat reservoirs and slowly 
give up this heat to the cool air entering through the 
louvres which are shown at the side and are quite high 
off the floor. The flue products pass to the flue con- 
nection inside the corrugated drum. This drum is 
baffled to give a long gas travel and very complete 
heat transfer. The cool incoming air divides, part pass- 
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ing within, the rest outside the drum. The warmed air 


passes out through the open top. 


All warm air heaters must be flue connected with a 


draft hood in the flue line. 


ATUL 





Fig. 9—Sectional View, Cabinet Heater showing Radiants, 
Corrugated Drum, etc. 


The gas supply is controlled by a thermostatic pilot 
in many designs, by the conventional room temperature 
regulators and by a heat regulator installed just ahead 
of the main gas control. 


Discipline and Safety 


ODERN industry is organized on a tremendous 
scale and is geared to perform huge tasks. Mer- 
gers are everywhere making for economy of operation. 
These consolidations improve productive service only in 
so far as we in our executive capacity are able to main- 
tain discipline in our armies of workers. A plant is 
like a military unit; it is no better than its leadership. 
If an executive is lax, the entire organization under him 
reflects that laxity. If an executive is exacting but just 
in his demands upon his subordinates, his organization 
is the very mirror of efficiency, willingness, and pre- 
cision. Discipline is the sine qua non of efficiency in 
production, and safety consciousness is of the very es- 
sence of discipline. 
To the executive who maintains discipline but has not 
yet learned to see the value of safety work, or who has 
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The usual capacities of cabinet heaters are 
Small —20,000—25,000 B.T.U. input 
Standard—35,000—45,000 . n 
Large — 60,000 . * 


The standard heater has sufficient capacity to heat 
a 4 room railroad flat or a bungalow of the same size. 
The large size will heat a 6 room railroad flat or a 
small 6 room house. 

The application of this type heater for small stores 
is desirable and worth while. For such service the 
neat vitreous enamel jackets, the tempered heat and 
cheerful glow give very satisfactory results without tak- 
ing away an appreciable amount of floor space. 

The following table gives the sizes recommended for 
heating stores under the usual conditions of daily trade. 


RECOMMENDED CABINET HEATERS FOR STORES 


Type Exposure Dimensions No. of Heaters 
Deep Wide High Small Standard Large 
1 storycorner Front, 
Tax payer 1 side and 40’ 20’ 10’ 2 
roof 60’ 20’ 10’ 1 and 2 





— 


story inside Front, 
Tax payer Rear and 40’ 20’ 10’ land 1 

roof 60’ 25’ 10’ 2 
story inside Front 40’ 20’ 10’ 1 
Tax payer and roof 60’ 25’ 10’ 2 and 


— 


2 story corner Front Heating Store Only 
Tax payer 1 side 40’ 20’ 10’ 1 
60’ 25’ 10’ 4 or landl 
2 story inside Front 40’ 20’ 10’ 
Tax payer & rear 60" 25’ 10’ land 1 
2 story inside Front 40’ 20’ 10’ 1 
Tax payer 60° yi 10’ 3 or 2 


B.T.U. input 20,000 35,000 60,000 


to to 
25,000 45,000 
These heaters must be flue connected with suitable 
draft hood, but require no special or additional insula- 
tion to protect from fire hazard. 


(The next article will deal with Gas Refrigeration) 


failed to recognize his personal responsibility along 
safety lines, I make this statement: Try out for a 
reasonable length of time as extensive and intensive a 
safety campaign as your situation permits, and you will 
be amazed to find that the discipline in your plant— 
which up till now has had to be enforced from above— 
will be sustained among the men in an amazingly sym- 
pathetic and understanding manner. Subordinates in 
industry are exactly the same as subordinates in our 
army and navy; they are essentially good sports and 
only too eager to help sympathetic superiors in the ex- 
ercise of their responsibility. You will find that men 
who now are doing things because they fear to lose their 
jobs will then begin to.do the same things better, in ap- 
preciative response to your effort, as their superior, to 
make them safety conscious and their plant a safer en- 
vironment in which to perform their work.— John  Stil- 


well, 19th Annual Safety Congress & Exposition. 
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chandising 


Reviews 





Pes ADVERTISING man of our ac- 
quaintance serving a group of gas 
properties, uses a weekly bulletin sys- 
tem to pass-on new ideas to those inter- 
ested in various phases of merchandising. 
A recent bulletin contained a number of 
suggested captions for use in heading 
newspaper advertisements, letter subjects 
and subjects for window and store cards 
which we are passing on to you for what 
they may be worth. 


Do not covet. your neighbor's new gas 
range 
It’s easy for you to have one! 


If father cooked he would have an auto- 
matic gas range. 


A few pennies a day will save your pies 
and patients. 


Save a whole week a year 
Let the oven control do the pot watching. 


Are you an oven peeper or does your Lo- 
rain watch your cookmg? 


There is no match for the new gas range 
And there is no need for matches. 


CTOBER, for the gas man, who is 

out of the gloom and who has adjust- 
ed his mind to the fact that double ex- 
posure of merchandise to sales will swell 
his sales volume and greatly overcome the 
slump a great many salesmen have got- 
ten into, will prove an ideal month to 
sell the full line of appliances on the dis- 
play floor. Cool days and nights bring 
a desire in the new home for pumpkin 
pies and evenings around the cheerful glow 
of a gas-fire. Meanwhile, the need for 
hot water grows daily and the home 
manager is confronted with the problem 
of drying clothes, disposal of waste ma- 
terial and garbage, and quick healthful 
heat here and there. 


Plan to advertise gas appliances that will 
solve these problems for her, install a dis- 
play of radiant gas heaters in your store, 
display them in your windows, conduct 
cooking demonstrations, hook-up an in- 
cinerator and a laundry dryer and talk 
the convenience of gas appliances; use 
newspaper space and bill inserts and go 
ahead just like you were out of the 
glooms—There’s many a man who has not 
lost his job or had his salary cut, who 
will buy some needed appliances if you 
will but show him that he needs them. 


Work your little by little payment plan, 
for despite what has been said about 
the average man mortgaging his future 
and the big reckoning that “is to come,” 
the extended payment plan has been thor- 


oughly tested and not found wanting. 
It is a very good thing for a great many 
people and merchants and always will be, 
where used with discretion—and who is in 
a better position to judge the credit of his 
customers than the gas man. 


Being a bear buys nothing; be bullish 
on the gas industry and you'll be sur- 
prised how sales will be stimulated. Re- 
member the old mouse-trap maker had 
to come out of the brush and set up his 
shop on a hard road where he could ex- 
pose his wares to sales. 


——_———— 


As who is jobbing a number of gas 
appliances, including a nationally ad- 
vertised line of gas heating boilers and 
furnaces, was all het-up when we lunched 
with him a few days ago. It seems that 
the commercial manager of a combination 
company in his territory, after persistently 
refusing to go in for gas house heating 
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on anything like a respectable style, sud- 


denly took on a line of oil burners and 
was displaying and talking them in all 
properties under his supervision, “The 
bloomer,” said the jobber, “gave as his 
reason, that he was getting a nice load 
from the motor used in connection with 
the burner.” 





Can fancy that? 


Of oi things! 
After all that has been said about the need 
of building up the domestic load! We can 


you 


find no excuse for any such brand of 
reasoning and can see no reason why any 
man who has gas burning equipment (ap- 
pliances other than home heating fur- 
naces) for sale should even think of sell- 
ing oil burners. Even if he did not wish 
to stock and install gas home heating 
equipment, he might at least work-out a 
co-operative plan with some heating en- 
gineer whereby he would do the adver- 
tising and let the dealer do the rest. 


—+* 


OR the man who wishes to humanize 

his window display of radiant gas 
heaters we offer an idea created by Rob- 
ert M. Angell, Display Manager of the 
New York Power and Light Corporation, 
Albany. This display while used during 
the spring is equally appropriate for fall; 
simply substitute the word “fall” for 
“spring” and your story is told. 


The color scheme used in this display 
was a yellow cut-out (circle) center piece 
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with a back-ground composed of rays of 
red, orange and deep yellow. The let- 
tering was in lavender, as was the figure. 
The radiant heater, as will be noted, was 
mounted on a base slightly higher than the 
floor, forming a story telling-selling dis- 
play as you will agree. 


—_——__} 








Why Advertising in Nevada 
Helps the Dealer in 
New Hampshire 


We Americans are the most rest- 
less people on earth. We just can’t 
“stay put.” We travel more miles 
per capita per year than any other 
nation on earth. 

The value of a vacation is meas- 
ured by the miles we travel. A 
honeymoon isn’t a honeymoon un- 
less it takes the happy couple 
from coast to coast. Our sons and 
daughters are not satisfied to at- 
tend a college within their own 
State boundaries. 

Any man will pull up stakes and 
move his furniture and family a 
thousand miles for a better oppor- 
tunity. 

Yet wherever we go we want and 
expect to be able to buy the same 
things and the same services that 
were available in the old home 
town. 

In the course of a single year 
the American public travels within 
the boundaries of its own great 
land 143,115,477,750 miles by mo- 
tor car, 521,349,000 miles by rail- 
road, 7,472,000 miles by airplane. 











HE above from Magic Chef, gives a 

good slant on the effects and cover- 
age of advertising, yet, this reviewer 
finds the following question bobbing up 
in his mind. Does “Just Married” tune in 
with “Nevada?” 


a 


66PM"HEY Will Build Your Gas Load,” 

and there can be no doubt about it. 
We are talking about gasteam radiators. 
Gas men who are interested in selling 
heating to all-comers should have the 
new Clow Gasteam Sales Helps, a port- 
folio that starts with a brand new cata- 
log and goes through the list of con- 
structive sales helps to inserts. Particu- 
larly interesting are the post cards of- 
fered. These cards may be mailed broad- 
cast, we would say, to every heating pros- 
pect on a gas company list,—and advan- 
tageously. Southern gas companies will 
be particularly interested in these new 


helps, for as this writer remembers, there 
is a vast potential market for gasteam in 
the southern states where a great many 
homes and commercial buildings have no 
basements. Also, the flexibility of gas- 
team is worth a great deal in the southern 
climes. Gasteam will certainly help build 
your load and open up new markets for 
gas service 


oe 


OLEDOIANS were recently told the 


story of the gas heated laundry dryer 
in a big way. The gas company in that 
Ohio city ran a series of very effective 
newspaper advertisements playing up the 
advantages of the gas laundry dryer in 
a manner that held an appeal for every 
woman who has anything to do with 


solving the big end of the clean clothes 
problem, drying. And best of all, the ad- 
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CLOTHES DRIED, STERNIZED 
AND BLEACHED RIGHT WHERE 
THEY ARE WASHED * * * 


chamber of the Dryer. By the 
fme you ve woshed ond wrung 
enother tubtul the preces within 
the Dryer ore reody for the von 

© you know thot wash-dey’s speckles, sweet smelling. pertect’y 

most dificull task —the drying bleached, sterilized No deloys be 
of the clothes—hes been modeeosier, couse of bed weother No clothe: 
foster, more pleasom! lunes ond clothes-pins to bother with 
The tomneck Clothes Dryer, © re No tiresome trips to ond trom the yord 
morkoble gos opplionce with best Hundreds of our customers ore using 
avtomatically controlied, not only wis efficient appliance . .. the great 
dries the clothes right where they ore ous loundry-room development since 
washed, but bleaches ond sterilizes she introduction of the electric wosher 
thon es well Come to our store. Let vs exploin the 
The clothes ore taken from the wringer Dryer's odventages fully, ond tell you 
ond hung on rods within the drying how little # costs. 
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Aociored by Good Hovsetecping Instiute 








vertisements were written by a man who 
understands just what wash-day problems 
confront every home manager. For in- 
stance, note how he handled the problem 
of drying on rainy days in the advertise- 
ment shown on this page. 


ES eee 


ERE’S an advertisement from the 

versatile advertising department of 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis 
which proves that a gas man may em- 
ploy the ultra-modern trend to a nicety. 
This advertisement, with its a la John 
Held, Jr., style of illustration and typog- 
raphy, is said to have aroused a great deal 
of interest in the city on old man river 
and from the number of folks that have 
been seeking information in regard to 
carefree hot water service, it would seem 
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that it has done its bit to make St. Louis 
folks hot water conscious, whateverthatis. 





~~ Just an = 
old fashioned custom 





Waiting for the 
Saturday night 
C+ hath &e-* 


It would be just too bad if we bad to rely on old fashioned methods 
of water heating to supply out present-day needs. The whirl of 
modern activities demands an ever present ‘supply of hot water, 
storéd, ready to gush forth at the turn of a faucet. 








People who keep up with today's animated existence consider an 
abundant hot water supply indispensable. They have found, too, that 
this luxurious convenience is inexpensive. The new low-priced auto- 
matic storage gas water heater can be purchased on small monthly 

en ee ne a 
lew ceats a day. Get your water heater now. It will prove mighty 


convenient during the hot Summer months. 


The LACLEDE 
Gas Light Company 








Olive at Eleventh Ceatral 
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A WEEKLY cash prize of $5.00 to the 
salesman selling the greatest amount 
of merchandise is said by a western sales 
manager to greatly stimulate his appliance 
sales. This man states that this $5.00 
award has caused his men to double their 
efforts and even do much “after dinner 
speaking.” 

“Tt is the competition idea not the mone- 
tary value of the award that works the 
wonder,” he says. 


——— a 


HE thousands who stroll on Michigan 

Boulevard, Chicago, have been made 
hot water conscious these past few weeks 
by a very novel water heater display in 
one of the windows of The Peoples Gas 
Store. The display which we are repro- 
ducing on this page combines three essen- 
tials to a good window display; ade- 
quate and properly distributed light, color 
and motion. The color in this display 








is in the columns and in the back-drop, 
the light in the whole window, and the mo- 
tion in the figure of the gent in the bath 
City 


tub. folks like to stop and rubber 


and at times they call for a traffic cop; 
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that’s what happened at this window on 
several occasions, or anyhow it looked as 
though one would have to be called, yet 
the smile never came off the gent’s face 
for he was enjoying inimitable hot water 
service. 





GROUP of southern gas companies 

are conducting a gas range sale in 
which a premium in the form of a small 
electric clock is being offered to all pur 
chasers of oven heat controlled gas rang- 
es. “The electric clock,” said the sales 
manager of this company, “is so new that 
it has a great appeal to the home manager 
We select a clock that may be used in any 
room in the home; kitchen, living room, 
bed room or where-not; and we have in- 
structed our sales people to also suggest 
that this premium will prove mighty use- 
ful as a time-piece for the top of the 
radio. The idea, we understand, was 
originated by a middle west advertising 
man.” 


GAS company in one of the north- 

ern states has revived the “diploma” 
for use in connection with a series of lec- 
tures conducted before Women’s Clubs, 
Women’s Civic Clubs, Women’s Junior 
Leagues and customers and cooks. The 
diploma which is printed in gold is given 
to all who attend a complete series of lec- 
tures on Home Economics. These lec- 
tures are so arranged that the greatest 
amount of stress is laid on the simplicity 
of cooking with a modern gas range and 
the value of other automatic gas appli- 
ances to the woman in the home. At each 
lecture a number of recipes, menus and 
home hints are distributed to all in at- 
tendance and at the close of the course 
those who have not missed a single les- 
son are presented with the diploma and 
a binder for their recipes. 


PAMPHLET recently issued by the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States summarizes the following 
elements as essential to both chain and 
independent retailer’s success: “conveni- 
ent location, suitahle building, clean at- 
tractive display, effective use of publicity, 
efficient and courteous employees, speciali- 
zation in goods and services, detailed ac- 
counting, and scientific buying.” 


HAT the Joneses buy is said by a 


wide awake merchandise man, to 
greatly influence the sale of many home 


appliances. This man cashes-in on the 
idea by listing the names of users of 


certain appliances that he wishes to push 
over a certain set bogie. Recently, he 
made a drive on incinerators and, in or- 
der to put-over the idea that “the Joneses 
use it,” he went over his list of purchas- 
and selected a group of names of 
prominent users. 


ers 
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Calling a show card writer he had a card 
worked out showing the “Joneses.” He 
then built a hexagon pedestal ten inches 
high, covered it with bright red velour and 
mounted his incinerator upon it and placed 
it in his display window along with the 
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list of users. The result was that without 
any further form of advertising, he made 
a number of sales and secured a number 
of live prospects. This same idea may be 
used to secure interest and make sales of 
any gas appliance. When you build such 
a display in your window be certain that 
you have a working display on the floor 
of your store. 


he 


HY don’t the gas man tell folks 

what a few cents worth of gas will 
do for them? The electric folks have and 
are playing that bet heavy. Why don’t 
the gas man tell the home-manager that 
a few pennies will solve her garbage 
problem, iron her clothes, provide hot 
water for what-will-you etc?—So far, the 
only play-up on the penny that has been 
half-way played-up has been done by the 
Electrolux refrigerator advertisements. 
It seems that now, of all times, a play on 
the “few cents” idea would be effective. 


ee 


EFRIGERATION by gas is a year- 

around business and in that gas men 
at large are ever on the look-out for new 
ideas for use in connection with the sale 
of gas refrigeration, we are passing on 
an idea that came to our attention the 
other day—a one week sale of gas re- 
frigerators, wherein the gas man offered 
the purchaser a gas range free. 





This 
VULCAN GAS RANGE 


With the Purchase of « 








ELECTROLUX GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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A Small Payment Down—2 Years to Pay the Balance 
The Time Is Limited—Don’t Overlook This Opportunity 


Kansas City Gas Co. 
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OOD ideas that are not put to work 

are round pegs in square holes,” 
said a man who is always looking for new 
ideas to incorporate in his newspaper and 
window display advertising. “Put your 
ideas to producing,” he said; “think of 
them as salesmen, and give them an op- 
portunity to sell for you by putting them 
into your window displays and into your 
newspaper advertisements, inserts and 
booklets.” 
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Making a Success of the Small 
Company 


A narrative of how one organization popularized the use of 
gas; with especial reference to overcoming electric competition 


A. A. WHITLOCK 


General Manager, Piedmont Utilities Company 


© much has been said about building 

and operating the small gas plant that 

I, a comparative newcomer in the in- 
dustry, find it rather difficult to launch 
forth into a narrative that might be con- 
strued as criticism of some of the work 
that has been done by older and more ex- 
perienced heads than myself. Still, suc- 
cessful results, I presume, give one the 
privilege of blowing one’s horn, so to 
speak, even if some of the notes might 
seem a bit out of tune. 

Early in 1929 we started the construc- 
tion of our plant in Hickory, N. C. and in 
August of the same year gas was turned 
into the mains and services. The terri- 
tory served finally came to include the 
towns of Hickory, Newton and Lenoir, 
with populations of eight thousand, five 
thousand and six thousand respectively. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this territory was one of the very best 
electric using territories in North Caro- 
lina, with a rate of 4 cents and lower. 
Further, the company serving this com- 
munity with electricity is perhaps one of 
the most energetic in the entire country. 
Hence, it can be seen that we faced com- 
petition of a very vigorous sort in an area 
already saturated with electric appliances. 

At the very outset we adopted an opti- 
mistic attitude and clung to the belief that 
entirely too much concern is being paid 
to the matter of low electric rates and the 
attendant “squeal” about electric cooking 
and water heating versus gas cooking and 
water heating, whereas not enough atten- 
tion is being devoted to the lower rate, 
big volume load for the small gas com- 
pany. And when gas men generally, take 
this point into consideration more seri- 
ously and get ready to take their “licking” 


for a year or so while their load is being 
developed, the story will be of an entirely 
different nature. A digression along this 
line might well be in order. 

Some gas men will tell you that it is 
too costly to put on a low rate load, and 
therefore they do not want it. But where 
is the gas man with a paying load on his 
plant who would not like to increase his 
output by one more million per month at 
a profit of ten to fifteen cents per thou- 
sand cu. ft? Such a man should not be 
in the industry; he is only a “nickle 
nurser” and a positive hindrance. We 
all want more output, but are we willing to 
pay the price for it? The price of this 
load is only an economical rate for the 
consumer, less profit in merchandising 
and jobbing and a good rate on house- 
heating and industrial gas. Not much of 
a price if we want the load, and after all, 
it is gas we are selling and not merchan- 
dise for our main income. 

If we will squarely face this matter 
output will jump up, income will increase, 
the price to the consumer can be reduced 
and then where is electric competition? 
Common sense tells us that when we 
compare heat values and efficiencies, no 
electric power at the present rates can 
compete with gas fuel, at a rate that is 
equivalent in price to the consumer as 
that of electric power, for water heating, 
cooking, house heating, commercial and 
industrial heating, and last but not least, 
refrigeration. Some good, keen-sighted 
gas man may criticise this line of talk and 
say that it wont work, but I still say that 
it can be done. 


We started our operation as mentioned 
before, not only in a strongly fortified 
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and well saturated electric community, 
with electric appliances just any and 
everywhere, but we had the most difficult 
kind of prejudice to overcome. A great 
many people in the territory that we are 
serving had the most vague ideas of gas 
imaginable and a good bit of educating 
had to be done in order to get them to 
During our cam- 
paign of education some one was circu- 
lating nonsensical stories about the 
danger and inconvenience of gas and we 
had the most bitter opposition to cope 
with from somewhere all the time. We 
knew, where some of the stories came 
from and traced them to their origin, 
but did not quibble about them as we did 
not want to stir up any unpleasantry that 
would do us more harm than good. 
Stories were going about that gas would 
be far more expensive at the rates we 
would be forced to employ than elec- 
tricity or other fuel, that we would never 
finish the plant, that it was only a pro- 
motion scheme, that gas would never be 
turned in the main and if it were, it 


see things properly. 


would be two years off, etc., etc. 


Results of “Sawing Wood” 


However, we just “sawed wood” and 
let the other fellow carry it. After one 
year’s operation we were able to boast of, 
by the consumers’ meters, better than two 
million cu. ft. of gas load per month on 
our lines, 670 meters, 419 gas ranges, 125 
tank heaters, 119 auto storage and instan- 
taneous water heating systems, 60 refrig- 
erators, 70 space heaters, 1 house heating 
central boiler, 2 heatrolas, 105 miscel- 
laneous appliances, 21 steam tables, 84 hot 
plates, and in all, 1009 total appliances, 
with an average consumption per meter 
of 3280 cu. ft. and an income per meter 
per month of $5.36. This is largely the 
result of a low rate on gas which we are 
contemplating lowering some more before 


the end of 1930. 


We also have in our warehouse at the 
present time, dozens of electric water 
heaters, ranges, oil ranges, water backs, 
oil heaters, etc., besides many that have 
been shipped away both in and out of the 
state but will never under any circum- 
stances be sold back on the gas lines. 
This latter phase is attributed to two 
things; commonsense trading and allow- 
ances and a hustling organization. Of 
this organization incidentally, there is 
only one other than myself at present 
who has ever had any previous gas train- 


ing. 


While building the plant we had several 
solicitors working the proposed territory 
to be served, and in their rounds meeting 
the prospective consumers, they came in 
complaining of the conflicting stories 
going about and stated most emphatically 
that their prospects were not so good. It 
immediately became apparent that some- 


(Continued on page 95) 
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For Pushin up the 


Your House eating 


JANITROL Headquarters this year have 
much to tell you about House-Heating 
Equipment and Plans for Selling, Adver- 
tising and Merchandising . . . 





. . . there you may assimilate new 
thoughts . . . learn of newer developments 
. . . interchange ideas . . . and find “Ways 
and Means’ to make your House-Heating 
activities build greater goodwill and more 
profitable loads. 

Make JANITROL Headquarters your 
headquarters. Get acquainted with every- 
one of the JANITROL Aissistants. 


JANITROL Welcomes you to the 
1930 Convention. 


Ask for the 
“Ways and Means” 
Booklet 
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Profit Line 














JANITROL PROVIDES— 


1. 
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“Fire Your Furnace from Your Easy Chair’ — that’s Convenience. 


Automatically controlled — no fluctuation in temperature — that's 
Comfort. 


Eliminates handling of fuel, removal of ashes, the smoke nuisance 
— that's Cleanliness. 


So constructed that little or no attention is required — that’s 
Simplicity. 


Easily installed in almost any furnace or boiler — that’s Application. 


Equipped with a dependable patented protective device — The 
Safety Pilot Light — that’s Safety. 


Regulated pressure, maximum heat utilization, correct application 
— that’s Economy. 


Small initial investment, reasonable installation charges, negligible 
maintenance, long life — that’s Low Cost. 


Gas is a modern fuel for house heating. Over 20,000 home 
owners use JANITROL — that’s Acceptance. 


Merchandised by more than 150 Gas Companies — that's Indorse- 
ment. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories — that’s Approval. 


A trained Engineering Sales Organization behind—every installa- 
tion — that’s Service. 


Sales increase 125 per cent in one year — that's’ Progress. 


Works as an invisible Janitor — that's JANITROL, 


JANITROL — that’s. Increased Loads, Greater Goodwill and 
More Profit. 


THE SURFACE COMBUSTION Co. 


INCORPORATED 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Making a Success of the 


Small Company 


(Continued from tage 90) 

thing must be done to counteract these 
stories, and the procedure was as follows. 
A half page ad was inserted at intervals 
in the daily newspaper combatting all 
such stories and advising the public that 
we did not consider ourselves as com- 
petitors in the field in which we intended 
to serve, since there was nothing that 
could compete with gas for a fuel service 
where heat was needed, for speed, econ- 
omy, convenience, etc. One of these ads 
is reproduced below. 


“IF ITS DONE WITH HEAT 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 


GAS” SOME FACTS CONCERN- 
ING GAS SERVICE FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF FOLK NOT AC- 
QUAINTED WITH GAS SERVICE 
AND WHO HAVE ASKED US 
MANY QUESTIONS BECAUSE 


OF HAVING BEEN MISIN- 
FORMED. 


Gas does not create any odor in your 
home. Gas does not blacken or smut your 
cooking vessels. 

Gas is the quickest possible modern 
method of cooking, water heating, refrig- 
erating, house heating or anything for 
which heat is used. 

There is no method of heating on earth 
known to scientists or engineering so- 
cieties that affords the quick, efficient, 
low-price, economical heat that gas af- 
fords, regardless of whether it be in the 
home or out of the home. 

Good gas service means a 365-day and 
night service, (uninterrupted) throughout 
the year. 

The housewife can prepare her daily 
meals and serve them and forget about tt 
with the use of a good gas range and 
good gas service while she is thinking 
about it with other ways of preparing 
them. 

The greatest fact of all is that the lines 
of the Piedmont Utilities Company are 
being built into your city with all possible 
speed and bid fair to give good gas serv- 
ice by July, 1929. 

Watch this space in Thursday's paper 
for astonishing information concerning 
the appliances to be installed in your 
homes. News concerning the prices, allow- 
ances, easy-payment plan, etc. 


Use Gas and Bank the Difference. 


PIEDMONT UTILITIES COMPANY 
INC. 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Such publicity certainly did have its 
effect. We next had a meeting of every 
solicitor, office worker, mechanic, helper 
and laborer for the purpose of invoking 
extra aid in killing such propaganda. At 
this meeting we drilled, grilled, talked, 
etc., gas and nothing but gas and advised 
them to argue with no one concerning 
the stories. We got them saying; “If it’s 
done with heat you can do it better with 
Gas.” Every man was also instructed to 
refer to the electric company as a good 
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company and as our friends, and that 
absolutely no knocking would be tolerated. 

Late in August, 1929, at 7:30 P.M., we 
had our formal opening after about two 
weeks operation, during which time we 
had placed many meters and appliances in 
use, scattered over our territory as wide 
as possible in order to have some real 
working advertising for our prospective 
customers. Printed invitations had been 
sent out to as large a mailing list as we 
could scrape together and a demonstrator 
was on the floor demonstrating the baking 
qualities of one of our gas ranges, with 
lots of baked goods on display that had 
been baked the day before and during the 
same day. 
decorated, 


The office was attractively 
thousands of souvenirs were 
provided to be handed out to ladies and 
children with refreshments and as well as 
a generous supply of cigars for the men. 
An orchestra furnished music and our of- 
ficers were on hand to act as a reception 
committee. By eight o’clock one could 
not get into the office for the crowd. A 
real amount of interest was shown and 
thousands of questions were asked. We 
picked up prospects by the score, Folks 
were at the opening that we had no idea 
would be interested at all. 


Along about this time we began to hold 
regular meeting of the employees. How- 
ever, there was not much use in setting 
any particular time for such meetings as 
we always found about every one of them 
in the office each night except the trench 
workers and laborers. Our _ salesmen, 
service men, office workers, gas makers, 
in fact, about all of them would return to 





HE Portland Gas & Coke Company, 

in their main Displayroom in Port- 
land, Oregon, installed an enormous ther- 
mometer as shown in the accompanying 
photograph, which is so arranged that, as 
the red liquid moves up and goes above 50 
degrees, bugs representing danger germs, 
appear in the fruits, vegetables, etc. shown 
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the office each evening after changing to 
street clothes and having their supper 
So real was their interest in our putting 
this thing over that they did not feel that 
their work was complete until they had 
come to the office to see what the accom- 
plishment had been during the day in 
meters set, electrical equipment pulled, 
etc. Every one had his say as to how to 
get more business. We showed an inter- 
est in the employees, let them know that 
they meant much to the organization and 
that we wanted them to furnish anything 
possible in the idea. Inci- 
dentally, one can force an organization to 
do most anything but when the employees 
all know they are helping to run the mat- 
ter and are led and not driven is what 
counts. Time 
worked 


way of an 


meant little to us as we 
from seven in the 
night and way into the night. 


morning to 


At these meetings it was made plain to 
everybody that we had built a gas plant 
for the purpose of making and selling gas 
and that anything, anywhere, that would 
burn and use gas and make a meter run 
was what we were most necessarily after, 
and not so much a merchandising plan. 
They were told that we did not wish to 
run into the red in the merchandise state- 
ment but that the latter was better than 
to run low on gas load. In making this 


fact plain to them it was also pointed out 
that we had one of the finest rates to get 
the load to be found anywhere and that 
we were going to allow good trades so 
far as the customer was concerned and 
thereby make sales easier to secure. 
(Continued in an early issue) 


A Live Display 


in the background. Each article shown 
has a light behind it and when the liquid 
rises above 50, these lights are auto- 
matically turned on and stay on while the 
thermometer rises until its descent below 
50 again. The moment the liquid drops 
below 50, the lights go off and the bugs 
are no longer visible. 

As moving displays always attract peo- 
ple’s attention, this large thermometer has 
been the source of much interest from 
passers-by. 
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The Good Ones 


Don’t Scare 
HYLAN PIPER 


O FAR Nineteen Thirty has been a 

stupendous year for tree-sitters, a 
prosperous year for pee-wee golf and a 
depressing year for those who theorized 
on conditions and followed the crowd. 

Good men and true, listening to gos- 
sip, looked for more gossip and, growing 
panicky, have been ghosts. Such a year! 
And yet, despite all the dark clouds, in 
many places sales records have been 
shattered. 

The sudden decline of an inflated mar- 
ket last fall was disastrous to a large 
number of our citizenry. Paper profits 
melted and despite the assurance of na- 
tionally known business annalists that 
the slump was only a seasonal one, a 
high-pressured public began to see 
things. People generally, talked tariff, 
prohibition, politics, production, prob- 
abilities and poormouth. 


Throwing Cold Water 


John Public awoke one crisp, cool, 
pre-holiday morning feeling like a mil- 
lion dollars. Things were okeh with 
him. At breakfast Mrs. John remarked: 
“How are you feeling this morning, 
John, dear?” As he backed his new six 
out of the family garage, friend neighbor 
shouted: “’Smatter old man, tired this 
morning?” Then the right-hand man at 
the office greeted him with: “John, old 
top, you don’t look like you feel good to- 
day” and to top it off, at lunch a friend 
remarked: “Old man you look like you 
are worn-out and need a rest and quiet.” 
The next morning found John Public 
abed nursing a hot water bottle, for John 
had been talked sick. That is just what 
happened to a lot of other wise, hard- 
headed business men during the past few 
months. They have been talked, or have 
talked themselves sick. Someone told 
someone that someone had told someone 
that someone had said that someone 
had told him that there would not be 
any business until spring and when 
spring came and business did not walk- 
in, someone had said that it was be- 
cause there had been no rain but that 
there would be an up-turn in the fall and 
in the meantime, a great many business 
men went mentally tree-sitting. 

Just sitting and talking conditions got 
to be a national sport for a great many 
merchandising men. Sales plans were 
filed in the waste paper basket, sales 
forces were pared, advertising was given 
a vacation and the boss, hearing all the 
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mee BUNK! At if 
o= again— well 

E they're not 
scarin me. 


shooting, took himself to the country 
club, remembering the bed-time story, 
“Misery loves company.” 

On the other hand, home managers 
hungered for modern appliances as never 
before—and many of them were able to 
realize their desire for possession, for 
another group of men who heard the 
shooting had taken an extra hitch in 
their belts and gone out after b’ar. These 
are the men who have broken and set 
up new world records for the sale of 
home appliances. They did it in the 
obvious way; laid out a plan, built-up a 
close knit, hard working sales organiza- 
tion, laid-down a barrage of advertising 
and sent their men over the top. They 
did not talk conditions; they talked mod- 
ern gas ranges, cool kitchens, food 
preservation, cleanliness, easy to own, 
more time for bridge, or what will you. 
These men understood that there was a 
need and they set out to supply it. ’Tis 
the old story, “Selling will sell.” 


Opportunity Makers 


Men who ignored conditions and dug- 
in with a determination to win have ac- 
complished much during the past nine 
months. A man who could not keep a 
salesman for the reason that they com- 
plained, “there is no business to be had 
in this town,” started out to do a little 
selling himself and sold more merchan- 
dise during the first eight months of the 
year than a crew sold during the same 
period last year. A new man replaced an 
old-timer, who resigned “because folks 
are not spending,” set-up a gain of 
around $10,000 for the first quarter of 
old 1930. A new recruit went into a ter- 
ritory where a high-powered salesman 
had said “the people are too tight to buy 
ranges” and sold in the neighborhood of 
ninety bottled gas outfits in less than 
thirty days. A chain drygood store 
operating nine units in small mining 
communities, sold approximately one 





hundred gross of rubber aprons simply 
by having all sales girls wear one. A 
dealer cleared out a stock of table ap- 
pliances that had warmed his shelves 
for four years, by putting on a one cent 
sale that worked out in such a manner 
that he took only a ten per cent reduc- 
tion from the regular price. A large 
power company selling electric ranges 
for the first time in a big-way built-up 
an electric range business that is wor- 
rying its gas company neighbor and en- 
listing the support of the cities leading 
department stores and specialty dealers. 
It’s the old story; “where there is a will 
there is a way” to build business. 


A State of Mind 


Right now we are willing to agree to 
anything that business has been, yet we 
feel that a great many sales curves that 
have taken a new low during the past 
few months have done so for the simple 
reason that someone has been talked 
sick. When you actually get down to 
cases and percentages you will find that 
the larger percentage, of our population 
is at work and have been all the time. 
They are affected with a state of mind 
that is looking for something to happen 
and are saving and creating family wants 
that one of these days someone will 
satisfy. 

As we view it, the manufacturer’s job, 
the executive’s job and the merchant’s 
job is first, to get right with himself; 
then, by tightening-up (not laying off) 
his sales organization, by putting more 
time, thought and push into his sales 
plans, by giving advertising a freer 
hand and intensively cultivating and 
fertilizing his field he will find that there 
is business to be had. Clear the decks 
for action right now and profit by past 
experiences. 


This is the most auspicious time for 
ithe gas industry to get into action. With 
key men of the industry hobnobbing at 











the greatest convention in the history of 
the industry plans may easily be laid 
that would culminate in the greatest 
sales boom that the industry has ever 
known. In starting a movement of this 
kind it should be thought of as a co- 
ordinated movement on the part of the 
industry, to point out to its countless 
customers who have in no manner been 
affected by lay-ofts or wage cuts, what 
the industry has to trade for the dollars 
they are hoarding. 

Swap experiences with your fellow gas 
men, visit the exh.bits, examine the ap- 
pliances on display, ask questions, secure 
literature and prices, attend the business 
sessions of the convention, make notes 
of things you see and hear, and don’t 
tell anyone, or even for a moment think 
that things are not on the up-and-up. 
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Have a good time, acquire a bunch of 
new ideas, a fresh view point and a will 
to do, at the 1930 convention. When you 
return home, be ready and resolved to 
reap the golden harvest that’s in your 
own back yard. Fill the empty fire 
places with radiant gas heaters, beautify 
the kitchens with modern gas ranges, 
cut down fire hazards by selling incinera- 
tion, bring happiness to the home mana- 
ger through the sale of gas fired laundry 
dryers, protect the familys food with 
silent gas refrigeration, and sell gas for 
househeating, and teach the family to 
enjoy the advantages of a continuous 
flow gas water heater. Plan your work 
and work your plan, and remember noth- 
ing hurts good little boys when they are 
busy, and that the good ones don’t scare. 


—- ee 


Versatile Salesmen 


J. H. REED 


PECIAL training of salesmen, with 
the allotment of territory to each 
salesman following this training, is a 


plan which is proving successful for the 
Southern Cities Public Service Company. 

In the past it has been the custom for 
gas companies to employ special salesmen 
for its different appliances. For example, 
one salesman handled gas ranges; another 
gas stoves; a third water heaters. It has 
been generally considered impossible for 
the ordinary salesman to succeed with gas 
heating installations for the company. 
Yet, under the system worked out by this 
company, and in operation in Atlanta and 
other Southern cities, one salesman sells 
every item in the territory under his care, 
and he is as capable of selling and super- 
vising the selection of a gas furnace for 
the home as he is of selling a gas heater 
or gas range for the kitchen. 


Upsetting Old Customs 


In other words, the Southern Public 
Service Corporation, during the past six 
months, has upset a lot of old and estab- 
lished customs in the gas field. Further, 
it has demonstrated that one salesman, 
properly trained, can handle all of the 
work in his territory, making a good liv- 
ing for himself and at the same time in- 
creasing sales for his company. 

There are three principles involved in 
the system. 

i. The company secures high-grade men. 

2. It gives them a thorough training, 
so that they will be able to handle all 
ciasses of sales except those that are 
highly specialized. 

3. And it puts compensation on such a 
basis that the men who work are assured 
of a good living and will remain inter- 
ested in their work and the welfare of 
the company. No educational require- 


ments are demanded by the company. 
However, the gas appliance salesman must 
be possessed of certain fundamentals if he 
is to be successful. 


The object of the company’s school is 
to teach these fundamentals. And they 
are taught thoroughly, too. No skeleton 
sales talks are allowed. Each prospective 
salesman is required to memorize the com- 
pany’s sales talk as an early part of his 
training. From this point the training 
goes steadily forward. 

Seven lessons are given, all of them 
involving the reading of certain books and 
supplemented by actual practical work in 
the shops and in the field. At the con- 
clusion of each lesson, an examination is 
given. It must be passed, too, if the 
salesman is to get his job. The course 
of instruction and training lasts for about 
a month, and produces two important re- 
sults. 


The salesman who is mentally incapable 
of grasping the details usually drops out 
at the second or third lesson. Likewise, 
the lazy one. It is, first, a process of elim- 
ination by which the unfit eliminate them- 
selves. At the same time, those who re- 
main are thoroughly trained in the sale 
and service of gas appliances. They are 
perfectly capable of handling not only 
sales for their territory, but service, com- 
plaints and adjustments. It might be 
added, that all prospective salesmen are 
paid a small salary while they are in 
school. 

Salesmen who complete the course of 
training are assigned to territories. As 
a rule, each salesman is expected to look 
after an area of 1,000 meters. Each calls 
on the trade at least four times a year. 
And each sells all of the appliances offered 
by the company. 

One result of this is that the people 
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in his territory get acquainted with the 
salesman. He acquires their confidence. 
And this is no small factor in building 
sales or in putting over seasonal cam- 
paigns on water heaters, gas refrigerators, 
gas-fired furnaces and the like. 

Over each group of eight or ten sales- 
men is placed a supervisor, who is re- 
sponsible tor sales and service in his ter- 
ritory. The supervisors are responsible 
to the merchandizing manager for the re- 
sults desired from any item or campaign. 

The salesmen are paid a salary and 
commission on the items they sell, and i: 
is interesting to note that the combined 
salaries and commissions of these terri- 
torial salesmen range from $250 to $750 
a month! 

An interesting point is that the work 1s 
attracting more and more college gradu- 
ates, even though no special education is 
required. It has not taken the college 
graduate long to discover that the gas ap- 
pliance field offers an opportunity, with a 
short period of intensive training, to earn 
from $250 monthly on up. And, naturally, 
college men are not entirely persona non 
grata to the gas company. 

Under such a_ system, personality 
counts for much, and it is to the advan- 
tage of the firm to have men who are 
well educated, neat in their personal ap- 
pearance, and on the job. Every month 
finds more college men enrolled. 

What of the highly specialized gas field 
—the bakery, the candy shop, and other in- 
dustrial plants that may lie in the resi- 
dential districts? Does the system work 


here, too? To a iarge extent. In such 
a case, the territorial salesman is al- 
lowed to work up the business. If he 


succeeds in getting the prospect inter- 
ested, a member of the industrial gas di- 
vision makes the final call with him, and 
puts the deal across. 

And, of course, the salesman gets cred- 
it for his part in making the industrial 
appliance sale. 


An Exploded Theory 


Can such salesmen sell gas heating to 
the public? Absolutely yes. The corps 
of salesmen in Atlanta, for example, have 
been selling from twenty to thirty gas 
heating units a week, and the campaign 
has been growing steadily, exploding the 
theory that has long been held to the 
effect that the appliance salesman could 
not also sell heating. 

How is it done? 

The salesmen are trained to estimate 
the heating requirements of a home. Be- 
fore they ever take over their territory 
they are well grounded on the theory and 
actual practice of home heating. It comes 
as easily to them as the business of sell- 
ing a water heater. The result is that 
they are selling gas heating as a part of 
their regular day’s work—and thinking 
nothing of it. They have never been told 
that it has mever been done and can’t 
ever be done. So they just go blithely 
out and do it, with the result that they 
are steadily increasing the sale of gas for 
their company. 

The system has been tried with success 
for six months. And it presents many 
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points of interest—and of real merit— 
for the gas company. It eliminates the 
“dumb” salesman and the lazy one, leav- 
ing a corps of picked men to work with. 


It gives these men the training that is 
necessary to make intelligent salesmen 
out of them. 

It saves the time and trouble involved 
of having to send for this, that and the 
other “sales specialist’—in the sending 
whereof many a possible sale is lost. 


It places the responsibility of selling 
and servicing the appliances squarely 
where it belongs—on the salesman in 
charge of a definite territory. 

And—last but by no means least—it 
offers the salesman an opportunity to 
make real money. 

It is this fact, probably, more than 


any other, that is attracting the right sort 
of men to the field and building up the 
right sort of public confidence in the busi- 


ness—as well as sales. 


— he “ 


Higher Court 


Reduces Land 


Valuation Fixed by Jury 


Other Important Higher Court Decisions Involving Gas 
LEO T. PARKER 


T is well known that a gas com- 
I pany may condemn private property 

for its use and the company is not 
compelled to pay the owner more than 
its reasonable value. 

Generally speaking, where controversy 
develops between a gas company and a 
property owner, regarding the value of 
the land, a jury may determine its true 
value. However, the higher Court may 
reduce the value fixed by the jury, if it 
is excessive. So held the higher Court 
in the recent case of Warfield Natural 
Gas Co. v. Laferty, 22 S. W. (2d) 611. 


The facts of this case are that a gas 
company condemned by legal procedure 
certain lands owned by private individ- 
uals for the purpose of installing a pipe 
line. The commissioners appointed by 
the Court to appraise the property ren- 
dered its decision and the gas company 
appealed to the Court on the grounds 
that the commissioners’ apyraisement 
was excessive. The jury upheld the 
commissioners’ valuation, and the gas 
company appealed to the higher Court 
which carefully reviewed the testimony 
and reduced the valuation approved by 
the jury, saying: 

“While the question of damages in 
a condemnation proceeding is for the 
jury, and its verdict will not be set 
aside as excessive when supported by 
substantial evidence, we are committed 
to the rule that opinions as to values 
without facts to support them, or based 
on facts that are more or less specula- 
tive or remote, as well as somewhat 
fanciful, are of little value and may 
be in a large measure ignored.” 


Gas Company Obligated to Bear 
Public Improvement Expense 


Various Courts have held that al- 
though a gas company is authorized to 
lay its pipes in the public streets, the 
company takes the risk of their location 
and is bound to make such changes as 
the public convenience and security re- 
quire, at its own cost and charge. 


For instance, in the late case of Tran- © 


sit Commission v. Long Island R. Co., 


171 N. E. 565, it was shown that a muni- 
cipality decided to eliminate a railway 
crossing. Previously a gas company had 
been granted a franchise to lay its pipes 
in the street. 

The gas company, realizing that it 
alone could remove or disconnect its gas 
main with safety, refused to obey the 
order of the Transit Commission, or to 
relocate its pipes, and refused to permit 
the contractor for the Long Island Rail- 
road Company to interfere with its main, 
unless and until the cost of making the 
changes was either paid or guaranteed 
to it. Suit was filed to settle the ques- 
tion whether the cost of removing this 
gas main must be borne by the gas com- 
pany, the owner of the same, or whether 
it is part of the elimination cost to be 
borne by the taxpayers and the railroad 
company. 

In holding the gas company bound to 
make the repairs at its own expense, the 
Court said: 

“The gas company has received from 
the public authorities its franchise or 
privilege to lay and maintain its gas 
main under the surface of the public 
street. Without this grant from the peo- 
ple it has no rights in the highway. This 
privilege, or franchise, is at all times 
subject to the police power of the State; 
in other words, the company maintains 
its pipes subject to the obligation to re- 
move them whenever the public health 
or safety require this to be done.” 


Duty of Gas Company to Maintain 
Pipes, Meters, Etc. 


A gas company must use due and 
reasonable care in the inspection of its 
pipes, to insure reasonable promptness 
in the discovery of leaks that may occur 
from defects in or deterioration of pipes 
and valves, from careless or wrongful 
meddling with its works on the part of 
others, or from any other cause within 
the anticipation of men of ordinary skill 
in the business, But it is not required 
that the company shall keep up a 
constant inspection all along its lines, 
without reference to the existence or 
non-existence of probable cause for the 
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occurrence of leaks or escape of gas. If 
leaks or defects in the company’s pipes 
occur because of fauty construction or 
otherwise through the company’s fault, 
it is liable without notice for any re- 
sulting injury to person or property. 
The latest case involving this subject is 
Cramm v. Hutchinson Gas Co., 288 Pac. 
599. 

The facts are that an explosion oc- 
curred seriously injuring the occupants 
of a house. Suit was filed against the 
gas company on the grounds that the 
gas meter which had been installed by 
the gas company was out of repair and 
improperly constructed, or was so im- 
properly and negligently connected with 
the pipes in the building that it leaked 
gas. The evidence indicated that this 
contention was correct. Therefore, al- 
though the lower Court held the gas 
company not liable, the higher Court 
reversed the verdict, and said: 


“As the meter and its connections 
were furnished, installed, and maintained 
by the defendant (gas company), and 
the plaintiff (property owner) had no 
right to molest or interfere with it, we 
are of the opinion that the duties of 
proper installation, maintenance, and in- 
spection of it and the selection of safe 
and suitable fittings for connection 
thereof with the service pipes, rested 
upon the defendant. Under the con- 
tract, it was the property of the de- 
fendant, and molestation thereof by the 
consumer was forbidden.” 


Injured Pedestrian Not Entitled 
To Damages 


Generally speaking, a person, . who 
sues a gas company for damages result- 
ing from an injury, is bound to prove 
not only that the company’s employees 
produced the thing which caused the in- 
jury but, also, that the injury directly 
resulted from negligence of the com- 
pany’s employees. 

For example, in Community Natural 
Gas Co. v. Henley, 24 S. W. (2d) 10, a 
woman pedestrian sued a gas company 
for damages as a result of injuries sus- 
tained when she slipped and fell from a 
concrete slab that turned sidewise when 
she stenned upon it. She contended that 
the slab had been placed by gas com- 
pany employees across a ditch excavated 
for the purpose of laying gas pipes. The 
jury concluded that the passageway was 
provided by the gas compay’s employees 
for use in crossing over the ditch, and 
that, being justified in making such find- 
ing, it had a right to further conclude 
that the gas company’s employees placed 
the slab across the ditch because the 
way would be incomplete without some 
such means for crossing over the ditch. 

However, since she failed to prove 
that the gas company’s employees actu- 
ally intended to provide a passageway, 
the higher Court reversed the lower 
Court’s decision, saying: 


“That the dirt was piled in the way 
it was for the purpose of creating a pas- 
sageway is purely a presumption. Based 
upon this presumed fact, the further pre- 
sumption is built that, if a passageway 
was left between the piles of dirt, then 
the gas company must have placed the 
slab of concrete across the ditch in order 
to make the passageway complete. It is 
not permissible to presume a fact and 
than build a presumption upon the fact 
thus presumed . .. The fact relied upon 











to support the presumption must be 


proved.” 


Utility Company Liable to 
Property Owner 


In Bowen & Son v. Iowa Public 
Service Co., 35 F. (2d) 616, it was held 
that a property owner may recover dam- 
ages from a utility company where a 
building is destroyed by fire as a result 
of firemen being unable to spray water 
on the building because of negligence on 
the part of the utility company’s em- 
ployees to perform any act necessary to 
co-operate with the firemen. It was dis- 
closed that employees of the Citizens’ 
Gas and Electric Company failed to turn 
off the supply resulting in the fire de- 
partment being unable to quickly ex- 
tinguish a fire. 

The property owner sued the utility 
company for damages in an amount 
equal to the damage to the building. 
The lower Court held the company not 
liable, but the higher Court reversed this 
verdict. 


Owner Entitled to Royalty On 
Gasoline Produced from Wet Gas 


In Stine v. Lone Star Gar Co., 23 S. 
W. (2d) 752, the owner of property and 
an oil and gas producer entered into a 
contract containing a clause, as follows: 

“If any well drilled on said land by 
either party shall at completion be, or 
thereafter become, productive of both 
oil and gas that may be saved and 
utilized in paying quantities, each party 
shall be entitled to the product owned 
by the party and to have the same 
saved.” 

The gas from the wells was conveyed 
from them to a compressor for the pur- 
pose of increasing the pressure of the 
gas so that it could be transported 
through the pipe lines. From this sta- 
tion the gas was run into a pipe line and 
conveyed to a city where it was sold 
for fuel purposes. During the winter 
months gasoline accumulated in the 
drips along the pipe line and this gaso- 
line was taken from the drips in large 
quantities by many persons and used for 
running their automobiles without any 
refining process. 

Later the producer used a process to 
convert the gas into gasoline and in 
view of the above clause the Court held 
the property owner entitled to a royalty 
on the gasoline, saying: 

“The case presented the question of 
whether a lessor under the mineral lease 
in common use in this State may recover 
from the lessee for gasoline manufac- 
tured from casinghead gas under the 
stipulation for the usual royalty on oil 
produced and saved. It was held in an 
exhaustive opinion that the lessor was 
so entitled to recover.” 


Gas Company Liable for Injuries 
Sustained by Employee Going to 
and From Work 


Considerable controversy has existed 
on the subject of whether a gas com- 
pany is liable for injuries sustained by 
employees while traveling to and from 
work. Generally speaking, the gas com- 
pany is not liable if the place of work is 
situated conveniently to means of trans- 
portation, such as a railway, traction 
line, bus line, or the like. However, if 


the emplovee is compelled to go to and 
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from his work in his private automobile, 
the situation is different. It is settled 
law, under the latter circumstances, that 
all dangers and perils incident to the use 
of the usual and customary method of 
entrance to and retirement from the em- 
ployer’s premises are perils incident to 
and arising out of the employment. 
Moreover, usually the “course of em- 
ployment” is not limited to the exact 
moment when the employee reported for 
duty nor to the moment when his labors 
for the day are completed. 

For illustration, in the recent case of 
Federal Co. v. Ragle, 25 S. W. 2d) 898, 
it was disclosed that a gas company em- 
ployee, who had just quit work for the 
day at a plant situated in an obscure lo- 
cation, was injured when attempting to 
crank his own automobile which he used 
to transport himself to and from his 
work. In holding the injured employee 
entitled to recover damages, the Court 
said: 

“In the case before us, the injury was 
sustained on the premises of his em- 
ployer and in the immediate vicinity of 
appellee’s (employee’s) work. While the 
employer had not assumed the obliga- 
tion of transporting appellee and his co- 
laborers to and from work, yet it knew 
of the arrangement followed, and plainly 
recognized the necessity of the method 
of transportation.” 

Also, in another leading case, Casualty 
v. Green, 11 S. W. (2) 388, a man 
named Green was working for the Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Company which main- 
tained a camp where its employees were 
required to assemble each morning. They 
were then carried by the company’s 
truck to the place or places where the 
labor during the day was to be per- 
formed. At the close of the day’s labor 
they were returned to the camp on the 
truck and, after unloading the tools and 
placing them in the toolhouse, the day’s 
work was over. 

One evening Green broke his arm 
while cranking his automobile in which 
he traveled to and from his home and 
the camp. In holding the employee en- 
titled to recover compensation, the Court 
explained that it is not necessary that 
the employee should have been at the 
time discharging some specific duty re- 
quired by his employment, but it was 
sufficient that he was at the time of his 
injury engaged in doing something inci- 
dental to his employment. 


When Mixture of Goods Entitles 
Suing Party to All Merchandise 


Where one fraudulently, wilfully or 
wrongfully intermingles his goods with 
those of another so that there is no evi- 
dence to distinguish the goods of. the 
one from those of the other, the wrong- 
doer forfeits all his interest in the mix- 
ture of the other party. In other words, 
he cannot recover for his own propor- 
tion or for any part of the intermixture 
but the entire property belongs legally 
to the party whose legal rights have 
been invaded. This is true irrespective 
of the nature of the goods. 

For instance, in Hall v. Shaffer, 289 
Pac. 442, it was disclosed that a man 
named Hall, who owned a farm of 280 
acres, leased 240 acres for the develop- 
ment and production of oil and gas. 
The lease provided that the gas com- 
pany should lend their facilities for 
marketing the production of the gas, also 
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to the marketing of gas produced from a 
gas well of Hall’s then on the lands 
without cost for the service rendered. 
Later a lease for the remaining 40 acres 
of the farm was made to the same gas 
company which provided that in case of 
abandonment of the lease on the 40 acre 
tract or of the lease on the balance of 
the land, the gas company would give 
free of charge to Hall any well he shall 
select. The gas company abandoned the 
lease on the 40 acre tract and Hall de- 
manded well No. 5. The gas company 
refused to give this well to Hall who 
filed suit. In the meantime the gas 
company had sold gas from No. 5 well 
and other wells. The gas, most of 
which was obtained from No. 5, was 
measured through a single meter. There- 
fore, since it was impossible to deter- 
mine how much gas had been sold from 
well No. 5, the one belonging to Hall, 
the higher Court held Hall entitled to 
recover the value of all of the gas sold 
from all of the wells, saying: 

“The gas company did not provide 
facilities for segregating that derived 
from. the minor wells, a small quantity 
of which still passed through the meter. 
It was the duty of the defendant to 
furnish facilities for measuring gas to be 
delivered from the wells.” 


When Gas Company is Liable for 
Property Damage Caused by Fire 


While, under certain circumstances, a 
gas company may be held liable for dam- 
ages to adjacent property caused by fire, 
yet it is generally conceded by the Courts 
that convincing evidence must be intro- 
duced by the complaining party that the 
gas company’s employes or plant actually 
started the fire. 

For instance, in a recent case a prop- 
erty owner sued a gas company contend- 
ing that the latter’s employe, who entered 
the basement to read a meter, was smok- 
ing a cigarette and set fire to the house. 
However, since no evidence was intro- 
duced proving conclusively that the gas 
company’s employe actually set fire to the 
building the Court held the company not 
liable. 

Also, in another case Minnehoma Gas 
Co. v. Johnson, 282 Pac. 303, decided 
during the past few weeks, a property 
owner sued a gas company contending 
that his property adjoining the gas com- 
pany’s plant was set fire and destroyed by 
sparks originating from the plant’s smoke 
stack. 

However, since the property owner 
failed to introduce witnesses who actually 
observed the sparks coming from the gas 
company’s plant and which started the 
fire, the Court held the gas company not 
liable and explained the law on this sub- 
ject, as follows: 

“The act of setting the fire may, like 
any other question of fact, be proved by 
circumstantial evidence. As to what ex- 
tent the proof must go where circumstan- 
tial evidence is relied upon, the authori- 
ties are not in harmony. ... The fact of 
the origin of the fire, like any other ma- 
terial fact, should be established; and 
while the jury, within certain limits, may 
be left to infer the fact from the circum- 
stances proved, such proof should be suf- 
ficient to rebut the probability of the fire 
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having originated in any other manner 

It is common knowledge that de- 
structive fires often occur in remote 
regions, the origin of which is impossible 
to trace. Many reasons for the origin of 
the fire in question might be conjectured; 





but, as has been stated, in cases of this 
nature it is incumbent upon the plaintii 
(property owner) to trace the origin of 
the fire to defendant in order to recover. 
[he question should not be left to con- 
jecture and speculation.” 











EQUIPMENT NEWS| 





New A-B Stove Company Gas 
Range 
The A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, presents to the gas industry 
what is described as “Time Control’—a 





A-B “Time-Control’ Gas Range 


fully automatic gas range that imposed no 
penalty on manual operation. This new 





product has a number of noteworthy fea- 
tures. 


The Automatic control uses but a single 
pilot—on the cooking top, and there is no 
heat in the oven until the clock turns on 
the gas. The new range is equipped with 
a safety pilot valve which shuts off all the 
gas in case the pilot flame should go out. 
Yet, the automatic control places no 
handicap in the housewife’s way should 
she desire to operate the gas range manu- 
ally. It is simply necessary to turn the 
clock valve; and the range works ex- 
actly as thought the automatic control 
were not attached. 


The time control range offers the 
housewife the last word in cooking con- 
venience. For instance she may prepare 
her evening meal as early in the morning 
She places it in the oven 
at say ten o’clock (or earlier if desired), 
sets the time control to turn the gas on 
at three o’clock and off at six o’clock. 
She returns in the evening to a meal 
cooked as though she 
had been on the job all afternoon. 
product is furnished in 
three full porcelain finishes with the A-B 
Super-insulated oven, the Dual Burner 
cooking top, the Sani-Tray and the re- 
movable cleanout tray 


as she wishes 


as perfectly 


This new 


Improved Vulcan Deep Fat 
Fryer 


The Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
New York City, describe.a new improved 
model of the Vulcan Deep Fat Fryer in a 
leaflet recently issued. The new features 
include adjustable heat control to give 
just the right heat for the fat used, kettle 
easily cleaned because sides and bottom 
are unobstructed. Bottom is sloped so all 
the fat will drain out, new “cool type” 
sediment collecting well. Keeps fat 
cleaner, solid baffle strainer directs 
crumbs into cool sediment well, faster 
method of circulation used assures more 
even temperature of fat. 
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New “Fauce Hot” Water Heater 


The Gas & Electric Heater Co., Util- 
ities Division of the Bastian-Morley Co., 
La Porte, Ind., recently issued a booklet 
describing the “Fauce Hot” Water 
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“Fauce Hot” Water Heater 


Heater. Illustration shows interior ar- 
rangement of heater. The tank consists 
of two compartments, the upper contain- 
ing the stored water and the lower en- 
casing the burner and pilot. It is 
equipped with a safety gas control which 
shuts off all gas to the burner if pilot 
light is extinguished. They are built in 
sizes from 15 gallon to 95 gallon ca- 
pacities. Copy of booklet will be mailed 
on request. 


> 


New Welding Regulator 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York 
City, announce the Oxweld type R-43 
Oxygen Welding Regulator. They state 
that “A constant line pressure free from 
any fluctuation is most desirable for good 
results in oxwelding. The new regulator 
guarantees a freedom from fluctuation by 
means of a system of two-stage pressure 
(Equipment News Continued on Page 
102) 
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GLOVER-WEST 
VERTICAL RETORTS 











PAWTUCKET GAS COMPANY—PAWTUCKET, R. |. Engineers—STONE & WEBSTER ENGR. CORP. 





——— 





Three Glover-West Installations 
at this plant - - - - the third 
started producing gas in August 










The first installation of Glover-West Vertical Retorts at 
Pawtucket was made in 1913, the second in 1927, and the third 
in 1930. When a gas company orders three consecutive installa- 
tions—that conclusively indicates complete satisfaction with the 
low production and maintenance costs and the flexibility in 
operation of the system installed. It might be added that, due to 
the continuous improvement in design and construction of Glover- 
West Retorts the third extension was made without increasing 
the original plant area. 


West Gas Improvement Company 


i Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
44] Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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New Welding Regulator 
(Continued from Page 100) 
reduction. This two-stage reduction 
accomplished through two separate and 
independent sets of diaphragms, valves 
and springs. The full cylinder pressure 
of 2,000 Ib. enters the regulator through a 
stem-type valve and is controlled by the 
first stage diaphragm. In this stage the 





Type R-43 Oxygen Welding Regulator 


pressure is reduced io less than 250 Ib 
per sq. in. 


“The oxygen then passes from this first 
reduction assembly to a second stem-type 
valve and diaphragm assembly where the 
pressure is reduced to the working pres- 
sure desired by the operator. This pres- 
sure is regulated by the operator by means 
of the adjusting screw, and any operating 
pressure may be obtained without fluctu- 
ation.” 


———_ fe ---- 


Gas Oil Foggers 


The Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., recently issued a 
four page folder describing Western Gas 
Oil Foggers. 
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New Peerless Boiler Embodies 
Easy Clean-out Feature 


The new Peerless househeating boiler 
recently brought out by The Peerless 
Heater Company, Boyertown, Penna., is 


equipped with easily removable clean-out 
doors. These doors which have handles 
ire removed by means of loosening three 
clamps on either end, thereby giving ac- 
cess to the inside for cleaning and the 
like. Further details will be sent upon 
request to Peerless Heater Company. 


Oo — 


New Oven Vent 


Monarch Products Company, Inc., 434- 
436 N. Front St., Baltimore, Md., have 
recently placed on the market the Vent- 
flector, a gas range oven deflector de- 
signed to protect kitchen walls from 
greasy vapors of broiling and roasting 





that emerge from open vents. The Vent- 
flector is made in a number of enamel 
finishes as well as black japan. It is 
equipped with flexible aluminum stacks 
that slip over the range vent collar and 
is designed to fit all standard four inch 
vents on cabinet and cooker type ranges. 


% 


olasse S, oil level control valve, and a 
heating element which is thermostatically 
controlled. The energy input for fog for- 
mation is in the form of heat which is 
derived from either gas or electricity. The 

foggers will op- 





There are three 
types of oil fog- 
gers, the me- 
chanical, gas * 
heated and elec- ‘ 
trically heated 
Illustration 
shows the gas 
heated type. 
This type with 
the electrically 
heated are the 
two types of oil 
foggers which 
use the vapori- 
zation - conden- 
sation method 
of — supplying 
fog to the gas 
lines. Each con- 
sists essentially 
of an oil stor- 
age tank, heat- 
ing tank, centri- 
fugal separator, 
necessary gauge 








































































































































































































erate on a dif- 
ferential pres- 
sure of approxi- 
mately 1 Ib. per 
sq. in., but if 
this differential 
is not available, 
an integrally 
mounted elec - 
tric - driven 
blower can be 
supplied. 

These units 
are particularly 
adapted to use 
at booster 
rooms, holder 
stations and 
other _ points 
where large 
quantities of oil 
fo g are ree 
quired. 

Descriptive 
folder will be 
mailed on re- 
quest. 















































New Peerless Househeating Boiler 
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Rechrome Diaphragm Leather 


3esse, Osborne & Odell, Inc., 51 
South St. Boston, Mass., tanners of 
“Colonial Brand” Rechrome Meter 
Leather, state that “Many of the largest 
Gas Companies who are now using their 
Rechrome Meter Leather are very opti- 
mistic over the results obtained from us- 
ing this leather in their diaphragms. 


It is now a matter of record that dur- 
ing the last two years not a single dia- 
phragm has been found that was not in 
its original condition after the meter was 
taken down. Many thousands of meters 
are now out in service equipped with 
Colonial Brand Rechrome Meter Leather 
diaphragms. These meters are being 
serviced under all varying conditions, sub- 
ject to extreme climatic changes and are 
standing up wonderfully well. 


Colonial Brand Rechrome Meter 
Leather besides being made from super- 
fine New Zealand lamb skins is put 
through three processes in the tanning 
operation resulting in a finished product 
that resists all moisture in the gas 
and enables the diaphragm to retain its 
mellow condition, thus giving accurate 
measurement. 


This leather is also used in governors 
and regulators.” 
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ee ATLAN GAS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC CITY—OCTOBER 13th-17th 
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SEE A COMPLETE 

DISPLAY OF PARTLOW 

AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS & GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 


If you are planning to attend the American Gas Association Convention at 
Atlantic City ... October 13th to 17th . . . consider this an invitation to see 
the complete PARTLOW LINE of Temperature Controls . . . Universal Con- 


tactors . . . Safety Gas Valves & Pilots .. . also Gas Burning Equipmeut .. . 


in BOOTH 339. 


ahaa; Partlow products are universally recognized throughout the industrial field 


for their accuracy. This is true whether it is a Temperature Controller for 
maintaining the desired temperature, within the necessary limits, under ad- 
verse conditions . . . a Safety Gas Valve and Pilot for absoiute complete shut- 
off of the heating medium . . . a Contactor or Gas Burning Equipment for 


specific use. 








mation awaits you. 


a 


PARTLOW Remember ... at BOOTH 339... a cordial welcome and valuable infor- 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF THE GAS 
+ INDUSTRY ~+ 


Four New Wells for Allegheny 
Gas Corporation 


The drilling of two new natural gas 
wells in the Mount Vernon, Ohio, field 
and two in the Buffalo Creek field, has 
been commenced by Allegheny Gas Cor- 
poration, with schedules calling for com- 
pletion by Oct. 15, according to announce- 
ment made recently. 

The new wells will bring the total 
number operated by Allegheny Gas Cor- 
poration to 163. The company controls 
gas rights in upwards of 38,244 acres in 
Ohio and West Virginia, with an esti- 
mated open flow of 40,000,000 cubic feet 
daily. Numbered among larger customers 
are United Fuel Gas Company and 
Huntington Development and Gas Com- 
pany, subsidiaries of Columbia Gas and 


‘Electric Corporation; Owens-Illinois 


Glass Company, Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company; Lamb Glass Company; 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, and South 
Penn Oil Company. 


——_—_ fe — 


Plan to Build Gas Line From 
Alabama to Florida 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation has 
developed plans to build a gas line from 
Mobile, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla. at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. It is proposed to have 
gas in the Florida port by Dec. 1. The 
extension will be approximately 67 miles 
long and give the Southern Natural Gas 
Corporation about 1800 miles of lines in 
the southeast. 

The Pensacola line will be a difficult one 
to build because of the swampy region 
traversed. 


dice emcee 


Utica Gas & Electric To Extend 
Gas Mains 


The Utica, N. Y., Gas and Electric 
Company has been granted permission to 
extend its gas mains for furnishing gas 
in the town of Herkimer, and for ap- 
proval to exercise franchise granted by 
the town board. 139 have signed applica- 
tions for service and it is expected that 
the number may be increased to 200 by the 
time the pipes are laid. It is proposed to 
lay immediately 8,633 feet of six inch pipe 
and 5,750 feet of two inch pipe. 


—__—_+---—___ 


Additions to Memphis Natural Gas 
Compressor Station Completed 
Extensions to the Guthrie, La. com- 


pressor station of Memphis Natural Gas 
Company, to provide additional pumping 





capacity of 20 per cent. have been com- 
pleted, according to announcement made 
recently. The work was started early in 
July. 

Enlargement of the plant was made 
necessary to provide for a greater load 
of natural gas to take care of new heating 
contracts becoming effective this Winter. 
The Guthrie station, one of two stations 
maintained by Memphis Natural Gas 
Company, is located at the Monroe field 
end of the company’s main 210-mile pipe- 
line, which terminates in Memphis, Tenn. 
The other station is near Benoit, Miss. 


rm 


Propose Reduction in Gas Rates 


A voluntary reduction in gas rates in 
Vincennes, Ind., was proposed Sept. 4 by 
the Central States Gas Company in a peti- 
tion filed with the Indiana public service 
commission. The reason assigned for the 
request was that a decreased rate would 
bring about an increased use of gas 
among the company’s consumers. Exist- 
ing rates also are discriminatory in favor 
of a small class of users, the petition said, 
and a readjustment for this class was 
asked. Proposed rates are $1.25 a month 
for the first 300 cubic feet; for the next 
2,700 feet, $1.20 a month; for the next 
2.200 feet, 60 cents and for each 2,500 
cubic feet over that 40 cents a month, per 
thousand 


+ 


Texas Gas Utilities to Supply 


Texas Electric Service 


An additional estimated load of ap- 
proximately 182,500,000 cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas annually will be added to the 
sales volume of Texas Gas Utilities Com- 
pany, subsidiary of Appalachian Gas Cor- 
poration, as a result of the signing of a 
contract to supply the fuel requirements 
of the Eagle Pass, Texas, power plant of 
Texas Electric Service Company, bring- 
ing aggregate estimated power-plant fuel 
sales to this. company and the Devil's 
River station of Central Power and Light 
Company to approximately 6,600,000 cubic 
feet daily 

The contract with Texas Electric Serv- 
ice Company becomes operative Oct. 16 
according to Ross Holmes, chief engineer 
of Appalachian Gas Corporation, by which 
time the power company will have com- 
pleted conversion of its equipment to burn 
natural gas instead of oil. Gas will be 
supplied from the recently-completed Ry- 
cade field-Mexican border pipeline of 
Texas Gas Utilities Company, which 
passes within less than a quarter-mile of 
the power plant, consequently no appro- 
priation is necessary for additional pipe- 
line. 
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Southern Cities Public Service Co. 
Acquires Interest in Georgia 
Natural Gas Corp. 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation has 
announced that a one-half interest in 
Georgia Natural Gas Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary, has been acquired by Southern 
Cities Public Service Company which 
owns and operates gas utilities of Atlan- 
ta, Rome, Athens, Augusta, Macon, Way- 
cross, Griffin, Valdosta and Brunswick, 
Ga. 

The deal adds to the system Carrollton, 
Cedartown and Newman, with pipe line 
service under construction to Milledge- 
ville, Rockmart and Forsyth. 

R. C. Hoffman, Jr., vice-president and 
executive head of the Southern Cities 
Public Service Company and of its com- 
ponent companies, will become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Georgia 
Natural Gas Corporation. This concern 
is supplied with natural gas through the 
main trunk pipe lines extending from the 
Monroe and Richland fields in Louisiana. 


ee ree 


New High Pressure Pipe Line 
Completed 


Gas from the new high pressure pipe 
line of the Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company, Logansport to Lafayette, 
Ind, has become available in this city for 
the first time. K. F. Dickinson is division 
manager of the company there. The new 
line is approximately 40 miles long and 
follows the Indiana Service corporation 
right of way through Delphi. It is an 
eight-inch welded steel pipe main with 
a protective coating of asphalt and tar, 
Completion of the line marks another 
step in the company’s extensive gas trans- 
mission system. The new line connects 
at Logansport with the 10-inch high pres- 
sure gas pipe line from East Chicago 
and in this city with the high pressure 
pipe lines to Williamsport, Attica and 
Crawfordsville, which have been served 
with gas from the local plant. Construc- 
tion of a distribution system at Delphi 
has been started by the corporation. 


man pad eae 


Memphis Natural Gas Eight 
Months’ Sales Up 65% 


Memphis Natural Gas Company reports 
sales of 5,658,761,500 cubic feet of natural 
gas during the first eight months of 1930, 
against 3,430,154,800 for the corresponding 
period of last year, a gain of over 65 per 
cent. 

With the recent completion of additions 
to the company’s compressor station in 
Guthrie, La., to provide additional sup- 
plies of gas to take care of new contracts 
becoming operative with the approaching 
heating season, and upon completion of 
the new Greenville-Greenwood pipeline in 
Mississippi, now in course of construction, 
a further substantial increase in volume 
of sales may be expected. 


(News Continued on Page 106) 
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R & E * 3000 


You can’t find a better cement for 
all-around service in gas plants. 
R & E £3000 air-sets to full 
strength; retains its bond; makes 
brick dislodgement impossible 
when “barring down”; will not 
crumble. Unusual adhesiveness 
makes {3000 extremely efficient 
for hot or cold patching. Fine 
texture permits extremely thin 
joints which, together with its 
excellent bond, is a further safe- 
guard against bricks “pulling 
out.” 

#3000 will not bloat or puff at 
low temperatures; does not 
crumble or fall when equipment is 
“off the line.” Withstands tem- 
peratures in excess of 3000° F. 
Conveniently shipped ready for 
use in plastic form in 100 and 
500 Ib. steel drums. Try a drum 
today. 


“Moldit” 


We recommend Moldit for such 
work as monolithic floors, checker 
work and arches. It avoids de- 
lays in waiting fo: special tiles 
or brick. Just add a little fresh 
water and mold it into any de- 
sired shape. 

Moldit “‘air-sets’’ and attains full 
strength without heat. It does 
not shrink and meets the most 
severe requirements of modern 
construction. You can use Moldit 
under temperatures up to 3000° 
F. It’s easy to use, too. Add a 
little fresh water and pour—no 
ramming, no hammering—just 
mold it. Weighs only 100 Ibs. 
molded. Shipped in convenient 
100 Ib. waterproof bags. 


“Moldit-A” 


Use Moldit-A for service under 
temperatures between 200° F. and 
2400° F. It works the same as 
“Moldit’ and can be used for 
monolithic floors, standpipes, 
doors, etc., any place where great 
structural strength is essential, 
or desired. Like other R & E 
Cements, Moldit-A air-sets and 
gains full strength without heat. 
It weigns approximately 100 Ibs. 
per cubic foot and is shipped in 
100 lb. handy waterproof bags. 

Order a few bags on trial today. 


Data Sheets? 


We have prepared a set of 
data sheets on refractory 
and insulating cements. 
Would you not like to 
have personal copies for 
your files? 








ReE CEMENTS 


Developed by Specialists— 
Used by Leaders Everywhere 


Unmatched performances, unusually 
long service, correspondingly low costs 
—these are the experiences of others 
which recommend the use of R& E 


Cements to you. 


In all industries exacting men are find- 
ing complete satisfaction with R & E 
Cements. In your industry that rule 
holds true. 


Many leading companies throughout 
the country are standardizing on R & E 
Cements. Some day you will too, why 


not now? 


May we send you a sample order for 
trials under your own supervision? 
Your money will be refunded if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 


Refractory & Engineering 
Corporation 


Engineering & Manufacturing Specialists in High Temperature Cements. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Warehouse Stocks In 


iti e, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. 





Norfolk, 
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Standard Gas and Electric Shows 
Increase in Merchandise Sales 


Substantial increases were made in mer- 
chandise sales at properties in the Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company system for 
the first six months of 1930 as a result 
of intensified effort, according to W. H. 
Hodge, vice president and manager, sales 
and advertising department, Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corpora- 
tion. 

Gross sales for the six months’ period 
ended June 30, 1930, amounted to $3,550,- 
404, an increase of 7.29 per cent over the 
corresponding period for 1929. The total 
number of electric appliances sold shows 
an increase in all classes of appliances 
with the exception of small heating 
units, portable lamps and lighting equip- 
ment. The total number of gas appli- 
ances sold. during the six months 
period however shows a slight decrease. 


As of June 30, 1930, there were a total 
of 193 stores engaged in the sale of mer- 
chandise throughout the territory served 
by the Byllesby operated utilities. 


——_+»—_- guile 


New Natural Gas Transmission 
Line Completed 


The new natural gas transmission line 
between Atlanta and Macon, Ga., has been 
completed, according to the Natural Gas 
Engineering Corporation, which is con- 
structing the line for the Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation, and gas already has 
been turned into the line. 

The line serving Macon is 105 miles in 
length. From Atlanta to Griffin, the pipe 
is 12 inches in diameter, and from Griffin, 
the pipe is 12 inches in diameter, and 
from Griffin to Macon, ten inches. From 
the end of the ten-inch pipe in Macon, a 
line 854 inches in diameter will be laid 
to Milledgeville, Ga, while extensions 
from this line will include a 6-inch branch 
to McIntyre, a 4-inch line to Dry Branch, 
and a 4-inch line to Forsyth, Ga. 

Not only will these lines serve a large 
number of Georgia cities with natural gas, 


but a number of industrial plants in the 
section as well. 


—_—_+-—_____ 
Asks Additional Natural Gas 


Franchises 


The Billings Gas Company, a subsidiary 
of the Ohio Oil Company, of Billings, 
Montana, petitioned the Montana com- 
missioners for permission to build a pipe 
line from the Big Horn Basin of Wyom- 
ing and will seek to secure franchises to 
serve many southern Montana cities with 


gas, the pipe line to extend to Butte and 
Anaconda, Montana. 


biel neti 


Open New Offices and Salesroom 


Formal opening of the new offices and 
salesroom of the Interstate Public Service 
Company, Goshen, Ind., was held recent- 
ly. W. E. Murchie is division manager 





Convention Calendar 


October 


13-17 American Gas Association, mu- 
nicipal auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. Alexander For- 
ward, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. C., managing director. 


November 
13-14 First Southwest Regional Nat- 
ural Gas Sales Conference. 
Adolphus Hotel, Dailas, Texas. 











for the company here. The building has 
been completely remodeled and redeco- 
rated and new furnishings have been in- 
stalled. The first floor is occupied by 
the merchandise salesroom, the account- 
ing department and the district manager’s 
office and the second floor provides quar- 
ters for the division headquarters and the 
gas operating department. 
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Appalachian Gas Corporation Au- 
thorizes Preferred Stock Issue 


With Unique Payment Features 


Under a novel method of payment, call- 
ing for an initial outlay of 30 per cent. 
and with unusual optional features re- 
garding the payment of balance, Appa- 
lachian Gas Corporation has authorized 
the issuance of 100,000 shares of its $7 
convertible preferred stock, series A, un- 
der allotment certificates, each of which 
will be exchangeable on and after July 1, 
1931, upon a total payment of $1,000 plus 
accrued dividends, for ten shares of $7 
convertible preferred stock, series A, plus 
ten shares of common stock. 


At the outset payments under the allot- 
ment certificates will provide for the is- 
suance of a minimum of 30,000 shares of 
preferred stock. This stock, which is 
the first preferred to be issued by Ap- 
palachian Gas Corporation since its or- 
ganization, will provide funds for the ac- 
quisition of additional properties or se- 
curities, reimburse the corporation for 
securities previously acquired and provide 
funds for other corporate purposes. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation owns the 
following percentage of outstanding stock 
of the following companies: 


Ohio Southern Gas Corporation, 99 per 
cent.; West Virginia Gas Corporation, 95 
per cent.; Wayne United Gas Company, 
91 per cent.; Ohio Valley Gas Corpora- 
tion, 83 per cent.; Texas Gas Utilities 
Company, 75 per cent.; Ohio Kentucky 
Gas Company, 59 per cent.; Memphis 
Natural Gas Company, 46 per cent.; Al- 
legheny Gas Corporation, 36 per cent. 


This issue of stock has been underwrit- 
ten by P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc. and 
Reilly, Brock & Co., for later public of- 
fering. 
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Permission Granted To Exercise 


Franchises and Make Extensions 


The Commission has granted the peti- 
tion of the Wanakah, N. Y., Gas Corpora- 
tion to extend its gas plant and exercise 
franchises granted to it into the towns of 
Hamburg, Evans and Eden, Erie County, 
and to capitalize its investment at $166,- 
000 when all proposed new construction is 
completed. The Commission also con- 
sented to the acquisition of the capital 
stock of the Wanakah Gas Corporation by 
the Iroquois Gas Corporation. 

The proposed extension will cover an 
area of about 22 miles long and three or 
four miles wide and is situated mainly 
along the Lake Shore Road, which in- 
cludes Athol Springs, Locksley Park, 
Hamburg on the Lake, Mt. Vernon and 
Cloverbank on the north and to the south 
it includes Lakewood and Idlewood, on 
the lake, and inland Lake View and North 
Evans. 


—_—_—_j_—_—__ 


Three Additional Cities Added to 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 


System 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company 
has recently added three additional cities 
to its natural gas distributing system. Tell 
City, Ind., Bowling Green, Ky., and 
Whitesville, Ky. now are being served by 
the company. This makes twenty-seven 
towns and cities in which Missouri-Kan- 
sas Pipe Line Company is distributing 
natural gas from its own pipe lines. There 
are seven in Kentucky, two in Indiana, 
one in Illinois, seven in Missouri, includ- 
ing Kansas City; and ten in Kansas. The 
company’s principal function is as a pro- 
ducer and transporter of natural gas but 
at various points in its territory where 
public demand exists, Missouri-Kansas 
also engages in distribution. 


a —_—_+e- — 
Natural Gas Supplants Oil 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company has substituted natural gas 
for oil in warming up its locomotives in its 

3akersfield California warehouse and 
finds that the gas does the work in a 
minimum amount of time and shows a 
saving of 5 percent as compared with oil 
burning. 


— —— 4 —__ 
File Articles of Incorporation 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state of Indiana by 
the Inter-City Gas Corporation having a 
principal place of business at Corydon, 
Ind. The corporation is formed to mar- 
ket, sell, produce and distribute natural or 
artificial gas. It has an initial capital 
stock of 1,000 shares having no declared 
par value and the first board of directors 
is composed of M. A. Maroney, Albert H. 
Murphy and R. M. Johnson. 
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. . - today, more than 10,227 miles 
of U.S. deLavaud Pipe are in service 


In December 1929, more than 54 million feet, 
or 10,227 miles of deLavaud Pipe — manufac- 
tured by the U.S. Pipe and Foundry Company— 
were in service throughout the country. A 
mighty fine record of acceptance for this sturdy 
seven-year-old product! 


The first year of its manufacture in the United 
States, more than three million feet of deLavaud 
Pipe were put down. Since that time, its pop- 
ularity has increased by leaps and bounds. The 
above chart tells the story. 


Strength, flexibility and greater carrying capacity 
are the outstanding reasons for deLavaud Pipe’s 
wide acceptance. DeLavaud Pipe is produced by 
pouring molten iron into a rapidly revolving 
metal mold. Centrifugal force holds the metal 


against the sides of the mold and drives out im- 
purities with a force many times greater than grav- 
ity. The metal mold is encased in a water jacket, 
the cooling action of which brings about the re- 
markably fine granular structure of the iron. 


Immediately after coming from the machine,every 
length of deLavaud Pipe is uniformly annealed 
in a specially constructed furnace where controlled 
heat eliminates all possibility of casting strains. 


DeLavaud Pipe is manufactured in thicknessesand 
weights in strict accordance with the specifications 
of the American Water Works Association and 
the American Gas Association as well as the United 
States Government Specifications. The new de- 
Lavaud Handbook gives complete information. 
Write for your free copy today. 


United States Pipe 


and Foundry Co., 





me 





<gaeniitas N.J. 








Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland pa aod The Gast ron Cast Iron Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo scones on Seattle Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 
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R. B. Johnston has been made direc- 
tor of publicity of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, Seattle, 


“Wash. Mr. Johnson was formerly con- 


nected with the Journal of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Linton K. Starr, well known to the 
gas industry, and former director of 
publicity of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, has started his own advertising 
and Publicity business in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


W. E. Cecil, formerly division sales 
manager of the Illinois Power and Light 
Corporation, Belleville, Illinois, is now 
in the employ of the Skelgas division of 
the Skelley Oil Company. 


J. T. Hammack, formerly supervisor 
of domestic salesmen for the Laclede 
Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 
now sales manager of the St. Louis 
County Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 


L. L. Clemmer was recently appointed 
Manager of the Appliance Sales Depart- 
ment of the Consumers Power Company 
at Lansing, Mich. Mr. Clemmer served 
in the same capacity in the Battle Creek 
District. 


Paul DeLeon was appointed manager 
of the New Business Department of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. This is a newly or- 
ganized department of the company. 
Mr. DeLeon was associated with the 
company in September, 1928, when he 
was industrial engineer at Fond du Lac. 


Sadie McNulty has been put in charge 
of the Home Service Department re- 
cently organized by the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Miss McNulty was connected 
with the Home Economics Extension 
Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for several years. She was also en- 
gaged in Farmers’ Institute work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Lewis M. Shreve, sales manager of the 
Eastern District of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company at Wenatchee, 
Washington, was appointed manager of 
that district to succeed Leslie R. Coffin, 
who was made manager of the Central 
Division. Mr. Shreve has been associ- 
ated with the company since 1909. 


E. T. Anderson, for the past three 
years general clerk of the Blackstone 
Valley Gas & Electric Company of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., assumed the duties of chief 
clerk of this company recently to take 
the place of J. Carr Stewart, who has 
been transferred to the Accounting De- 
partment of Stone & Webster Service 
Corporation. 


W. Rawson Collier was recently ap- 
pointed Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Mississippi Natural 
Gas Corporation and the Alabama 
Natural Gas Corporation, Birmingham. 
Ala. He will be in complete charge of 
the operation of all properties of the 
Company in this State. 

The new executive is a native of 
Georgia, having been born and reared in 
Atlanta, where he attended preparatory 
school, later graduating at Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology with a de- 
gree of Electrical Engineering. Upon 
leaving school, Mr. Collier was associ- 
ated for several years with the engineer- 
ing firm of Collier and Brown, acting as 
consulting engineer in the construction 
and operation of water works and elec- 
tric properties. In 1922 he became as- 
sociated with the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Georgia Railway and Elec- 
tric Company, and was engaged in the 
construction of steam plants and rail- 
way lines. When this company became 
Georgia Power Company he was made 
Sales Manager as well as Operating 
Manager of the properties. He re- 
mained with this company for eighteen 
years and left the South to become 
Sales Manager of the Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Company operating 
properties in the Hudson Valley be- 
tween Tarrytown and Albany, New 
York. Subsequently he was associated 
with the engineering firm of Dwight P. 
Robinson and Company, Incorporated, 
and was in charge of the southern terri- 
tory of this widely known engineering 
firm covering territory from Washing- 
ton to Texas. 


Mr. Collier comes to the Mississippi 
and Alabama Natural Gas Corporation 
from the southern managership of Hall 
Electric Heating Company, a subsidiary 
of General Electric. 


Lloyd McIntyre, former New Busi- 
ness Manager of the Hutchinson Gas 
Company has been transferred to Beloit, 
Kansas, as New Business Manager 
there. 


G. W. Swartz has been chosen by M. 
B. Buckley, New Business Manager of 
the Kansas City Gas Company, to be 
one of the supervisors of the depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Swartz has been with the Kansas 
City Gas Company since the fall of 1925. 
He first worked in the industrial division 
selling industrial equipment. He was 
then made house-heating engineer and 
the first of this year he was made as- 
sistant territory supervisor. 


H. S. Hicks has been named to head 
the Gas Service Company’s new proper- 
ties in Central Northern Kansas and at 
Superior, Kansas. Mr. Hicks will be 
manager of the gas property in some 
nineteen towns extending from Ells- 
worth, Kansas, on the south to Superior, 
Neb., on the north. Mr. Hicks was new 
business representative of the Union 
Public Service Company at Merriam. 
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Mr. Hicks has been with the Doherty 
organization since 1915. 


R. P. Pitman, former supervisor at the 
Kansas City Gas Company, has been 
placed in charge of New Business activi- 
ties of the Gas Service Company at Su- 
perior, Kansas. 


J. E. Kern, Sales Supervisor in the 
New Business Department of the South- 
ern California Gas Company, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., was a prize winner in the Na- 
tional Sales Contest of the Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc., of Illinois. 


V. J. Lewy, formerly Supervisor of 
the Industrial Service Bureau of the 
Southern California Gas Company in 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
San Joaquin Valley Division as Division 
Engineer. 


H, R. Kruse was named sales mana- 
ger of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company to take the place of Lewis M. 
Shreve who was appointed manager. 
Mr. Kruse is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, finishing in the 
class of 1923. He joined the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company the 
same year, taking a position in the meter 
department in Seattle. 


Bernard T. Poor, formerly industrial 
service engineer for the Haverhill Gas 
Light Company, was transferred to the 
Fall River, Mass., Gas Works Co., in 
the same capacity. 


James Farrell formerly general fore- 
man of the gas distribution department 
of the Consumers Power Company, 
Pontiac, has recently been transferred 
to Jackson, Mich., as construction super- 
intendent for the Allied Engineers, Inc. 
S. E. Kline succeeds Mr. Farrell as gen- 
eral foreman at Pontiac. 


E. P. Taafe, formerly purchasing 
agent of Philadelphia Electric Company, 
was appointed an assistant purchasing 
agent of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The Pur- 
chasing Department of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company was dissolved and the 
personnel of that department was trans- 
ferred to the Purchasing Department of 
the United Gas Improvement Company. 

Mr. Taafe was employed by Philadel- 
phia Electric Company in 1899, as a 
clerk, and since then had held the posi- 
tions of storekeeper, buyer, assistant 
purchasing agent, and purchasing agent, 
having ‘been appointed to the latter posi- 
tion in 1923. 


Ralph P. Ormsbee was recently ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Narragansett Electric Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Ormsbee was superin- 
tendent of distribution. Mr. Frederick 
G. Harriman, assistant superintendent of 
distribution succeeds Mr. Ormsbee as 
superintendent of distribution. 
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| TRADE NEWS | 











United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc.— Activities 


The Rosslyn Gas Company of Rosslyn, 
Virginia, has awarded contract to furnish, 
deliver and install 22,400 feet of 8” welded 
steel main, 21,760 feet of 6” welded steel 
main, 11,035 feet of 4” welded steel main, 
and 12,750 feet of 3” welded steel main, 
which work will be done by the Distribu- 
tion Department. 


The Central Indiana Gas Company, of 
Muncie, Indiana, has awarded contract to 
furnish, deliver and install 18,000 feet of 
4” welded steel main between Dunkirk 
and Redkey, Indiana, 58,225 feet of 6” 
welded steel main between Shiedler and 
Hartford City, Indiana, and 94,131 feet of 
8” welded steel main between Muncie 
and Shiedler and Shiedler and Dunkirk, 
Indiana. 


Contract has been awarded to furnish 
one 9’0” x 400” Steam Accumulator, for 
the West End Works of the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


=o 


Surface Combustion Co. Acquires 
Control of Chapman-Stein Co. 


Mr. Frank H. Adams, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Surface 
Combustion Company, announces that 
negotiations have just been completed for 
the transfer of control by exchange of 
stock of the Chapman-Stein Company, a 
subsidiary of the Cooper-Bessmer Cor- 
poration of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to the Sur- 
face Combustion Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, a Henry L. Doherty subsidiary. 
Both Companies have been outstanding 
manufacturers of industrial heating equip- 
ment in their respective fields. Chapman- 
Stein Company have specialized in soak- 
ing pits and the roughing operations of 
the steel industry while Surface Combus- 
tion has specialized in gas fired industrial 
furnaces for finishing operations in the 
steel mill and the automotive fields. 


Both B. B. Williams, President of the 
Cooper-Bessmer Corporation, and Henry 
L. Doherty announce the purpose of the 
merger is to permit more rapid develop- 
ment of furnaces and processes for the 
more efficient use of gas. The rapid 
expansion of natural gas distribution, in 
which both companies are heavily in- 
terested, has given a great stimulus to 
the use of gas for all heat treating 
operations. 


The entire Chapman-Stein organization 
will be transferred to Toledo in the near 
future. George McDermott, General 
Manager of the Chapman-Stein Company, 
is becoming Vice-President and Chief 
Engineer of the Steel Mill Division of 
the Surface Combustion Company. 


New Bulletin On Jenkins 
Bronze Valves 


The new Bulletin No. 141 which fully 
describes and illustrates Jenkins Standard 
Bronze Valves with the one-piece screw- 
over bonnet and slip-on stay-on disc 
holder has just been announced by 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The valves described are made in 
globe, angle, cross and check types for 
all standard services. The globe valve 
is designated as Jenkins Fig. 106-A. 

The one-piece screw-over bonnet in 
combination with the slip-on stay-on disc 
holder is an entirely new departure in 
bronze valve design. The one-piece bon- 
net construction provides ease in removal, 
and contributes unusual strength, which, 
it is claimed by the manufacturer, pre- 
vents springing or distortion, even though 
the bonnet is removed and replaced re- 
peatedly. The valve throughout is heavily 
proportioned 

The slip-on disc holder facilitates 
changing the disc. If the spindle is raised 
just a turn or so, the bonnet can be 
removed from the valve body without 
danger of the disc holder slipping off the 
spindle. Then a turn or so in the op- 
posite direction and the disc holder slips 
off the spindle. 

A copy of this new bulletin giving 
details about these valves may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer. 


—___— 


Brown Instrument Co. Issues 
New Pyrometer Catalog 


A new catalog featuring Brown Indi- 
cating, Recording and Automatic Control 
Pyrometers has just been issued by the 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This catalog contains 104 pages 
with 141 illustrations, many of which are 
in two or more colors. A comprehensive 
resume of the theory and practice of 
applied pyrometry is presented, together 
with descriptions and illustrations of all 
instruments, thermocouples, protecting 
tubes and other required equipment. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Make 
Plant Additions 


Work has been completed on two new 
additions to one of the great Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company plants at Pitts- 
burgh. The necessity of again increas- 
ing the floor space to meet the adequate 
needs for the manufacturing program 
that must follow because business has 
increased in such volume, made this con- 
struction imperative. 


Approximately 100,000 sq. feet of addi- 
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tional floor space is available through 
these additions. The equipment to be 
installed will be of the most modern and 
efficient type. Much of it has been de- 
signed by E. M. C. O. engineers to meet 
the exacting manufacturing needs. These 
mark the fourth addition to the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company plants 
within two years. 


—_—__—__—__ 


Large Order for Electric Welded 
Steel Pipe Received by 
Republic Steel Corp. 


The Republic Steel Corp., has received 
an order for 110 miles of electric welded 
steel pipe for shipment to large natural 
gas interests in the southwest. The com- 
pany now has all three units of its elec- 
tric welding pipe plant at Youngstown 
at capacity operations, the last unit being 
started a few days ago. Unfilled orders 
on hand are sufficient to maintain a high 
rate of activity, for the plant through the 
late fall, according to company officials. 


—_—_}____ 


Brown Instrument Co. Issues 
Unique Booklet on 
Automatic Controls 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently issued a unique 
32-page booklet entitled “The Era of 
Automatic Control.” It is unique in that 
there is very little reading matter, but 
every industry that uses automatic con- 
trol devices for heat, pressure or flow of 
liquids and gas in the manufacture of 
their products, has a photographic re- 
production of a part of the plant show- 
ing the position of the various instru- 
ments particularly suited to that kind of 
work. A page is devoted to each industry. 
Several illustrations are of particular in- 
terest to the manufacturing, distribution 
and industrial branches of the gas in- 
dustry. A copy of the booklet will be 
mailed on request. 


—_—__—____ 


New Gas Range Merchandise 
Booklet 


“This New Cooking” is the title of an 
attractive booklet in color just issued by 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 
18 East 41st Street, New York City. 
This booklet describes the advantages of 
Smoothtop gas ranges and is part of a 
complete merchandising program which 
is available to those interested. 


scans iclacison 


Change in Foxboro’s N. Y. Office 


Mr. C. C. Fuller has been recently 
appointed manager of the Foxboro Com- 
pany’s New York Office. He replaces the 
late W. W. Patrick. 

Mr. Fuller is already widely known in 
the Metropolitan Area. 


(Trade News Continued on Page 112) 
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Construction view of 5,000,000 cubic foot holder (No. 11) of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. 5 CE-CO Holder Paints are protecting all the Holders of this company 


GIVE YOUR HOLDERS LONGER LIFE 
and BETTER APPEARANCE with 


CE-CO GAS HOLDER PAINTS 


Many Bags Obes oy enema: tpt The old reliable No. 31 “Williamsport Red” 
Paints are used by leading gas companies every has never been outdone in durability. Its color is 
year to lengthen the life of holders by warding 4m exceptionally rich shade of red, which is re- 


off rust and corrosion. tained throughout the life of the paint. It com- 
bines great weather durability with resistance to 
Ce-Co Holder Paints have a double purpose— sulphur gases and dilute acid and alkaline fumes. 


to protect and to beautify. In numerous colors, There is much helpful data in our two special 
they blend with the sky, landscape and surround- pylletins, “Low Visibility,” and “Color Har- 
ing buildings. Nearby, your holder is more attrac- mony,” which contain many suggestions for 
tive. Ata distance, it is almost invisible. beautifying and preserving your Gas Holders. 


Other CE-CO Technical Paints for Public Utility Companies. 


Metal Preservative Paints CE-CO Suspended Red Lead CE-CO Gas Generator Paint 
Aluminum Paints a Cement Floor Coatings CE-CO Stack Paints 

CE-CO Lower Lift Holder Paints a ae ae ss 
erate ; ; CE-CO Engine Enamel CE-CO Galvanized Iron Paint 
CE-CO F ume, Acid and Alkali CE CO Pj I are CE-CO Hi-Degree Gray Coating 
amen reute ; eee oe name! ; ; CE-CO Meter Enamels 

Newlite Interior W hite No. 795 Underground Pipe Coating CE-CO Pipe Covering Size-Filler 
CE-CO Wall Size-Filler Bituseal Interior Undercoat and CE-CO Creosote Sealer 

CE-CO Dado Enamel Bituseal Exterior Paints Cecotite Roof Coating, etc. 


Cheesman-Elliot Company, Inc. 


CHEESMAN-ELLIOT eee ~ 


639-647 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPANY, INC. 


| 
| 
Established 1876 | 
TECHNICAL PAINT MAKERS : abt 
| 
| 
! 


We want to preserve and beautify our gas holders. Send literature 


and color cards telling us how this can be done. 


639-647 Kent Avenue — Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W orks at Brooklyn, N. Y. and Williamsport, Pa. 
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Valves of the Lubricated Plug 
Cock Type Used On Natural 
Gas Pipe Lines 


The new pipe line of the Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Company which will 
run from Southwest Kansas to Indian- 
apolis will include many valves of the 
lubricated plug cock type. The larger of 
these valves will be used as main block 
valves for by-passing compressor stations 
and also on the inlets and outlets to 
compressors and compressor by-passes. 
Additional applications will include the 
gas cooler lines and scrubbers, air-starting 
valves and tower valves on the engines 
and drip valves along the main line. 


The new Natural Gas line from the 
Panhandle of Texas to Chicago being 
constructed by the Continental Construc- 
tion Company will also be equipped with 
24” Cast Steel Lubricated Plug Cocks of 
the Venturi type as main block valves at 
the compressor stations. The drip valves 
on the main line will also be lubricated 
plug cocks. 


Commitments for the manufacture of 
these valves have been received by the 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company. 


—_——4—____ 


Pittsburgh Equitable’s New 
Los Angeles Plant 


To give the Pacific Coast better service, 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
opened a new branch factory at 1918 
East 7th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
A complete line of water, gas, oil and 
gasoline meters and pressure regulating 
equipment is carried in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Any necessary re- 
pairs to equipment installed on the Coast 
can be made here. 


-_——_—____ 


C. Russell Turner Admitted to 
Partnership in E. Paul Young Co. 


C. Russell Turner, prominent in New 
York financial circles, has been admitted 
to partnership in the firm of E. Paul 
Young & Company, New York, specialists 
in customer ownership financing. 


Mr. Turner, who has been associated 
with Mr. E. Paul Young for several 
years in an executive capacity, has a 
background of wide financial experience— 
particularly in the management of cam- 
paigns for the creation of new business, 
the sale and distribution of employe and 
customer stock and savings plans for 
industrial workers. 


Under the extended plans of operation, 
both Mr. Young and Mr. Turner will be 
in the field much of their time. Because 
of the wide interest manifested and the 
big demand at present on the part of 
many public utilities corporations and 
other manufacturing concerns for cus- 
tomer ownership campaigns, these part- 
ners will devote practically their entire 
time and full facilities of this depart- 


ment of their organization to customer 
ownership and other forms of junior 
financing. 


_—_—__ 


F. G. Schneeberg, Jr., Now New 
York Sales Manager of Bernitz 
Furnace Appliance Co. 


Mr. Fred G. Schneeberg, Jr., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. E. R. Jefferson as District 
Sales Manager of the New York Office 
of the Bernitz Furnace Appliance Com- 
pany, located at 350 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Mr. Schneeberg has been 
connected with the Bernitz Furnace Ap- 
pliance Company as Sales Engineer for 
some time. 


-% —_—__ 


C. B. Nolte Elected President of 
Robert W. Hunt Co. 


John J. Cone, President of Robert W. 
Hunt Company, Engineers, Chicago, and 
a member of that company since its 
organization in 1888, has retired. C. RB. 
Nolte, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, with head- 
quarters at the general office, Chicago. 
J. C. Ogden, a Director and Eastern 
Manager of the Company, has been 
elected vice-president, with headquarters 
at New York City. 


—____ 


Security Dealers Inspect Natural 
Gas Property 

Furlaud, Reuter & Company, Inc., New 
York Investment Bankers, who spon- 
scored the merger of the Duquense Gas 
Corporation and who are specialists in 
natural gas securities, concluded a two 
day session inspecting the property near 
Pittsburgh, September 4 and 5. They 
were hosts to a group of fifty Security 
Dealers, who spent two interesting days 
in the vicinity on the inspection trip. 


They made their headquarters at the 
William Penn Hotel, where formal ban- 
quet was served during the stay. The 
speakers included M. H. Furlaud and 
Carlos Reuter, of Furlaud, Reuter & 
Company, Inc.; W. C. Krog, President 
and Chas. C. Nuss, Vice-President of the 
Duquense Gas Corporation; John J. Ber- 
gen, affiliated with important banking in- 
terests in New York, and Eugene L. 
Garey, New York attorney. J. H. New- 
mark of New York acted as toastmaster. 


/- — 


Chicago Distributor 


Babcock & Wilcox No. 80 Refractory 
Cements and Plastics are now being ex- 
clusively distributed in the Chicago terri- 
tory by Mayer & Oswald, Inc., 332 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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Joins Pittsburgh Equitable 


In line with the policy of department- 
alizing its sales organization and placing 
experienced group specialists at the dis- 
posal of the industries it serves, the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company has 
added Mr. Frank J. Reynolds to its sales 
force. Mr. Reynolds will be associated 
with the Emco Orifice Meter and Emco 
Gauge Department. 


He has had ten years of successful 
selling experience with the Bristol Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Connecticut, during 
which time he specialized upon the in- 
troduction of similar new equipment in 
a variety of industries from coast to 
coast. This background especially quali- 
fies him for his new duties. 


He will be located at the home plant 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


—_———_—___ 


Worthington Improves Financial 
Status 


In addition to maintaining good earning 
power, the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., fur- 
ther improved its financial status during 
the first half of the year. 


As of June W, current assets were $17,- 
525,690 against current liabilities of $1,- 
225,722. Cash, call loans and govern- 
ment security holdings alone aggregated 
$6,920,560 and were 465% in excess of 
total liabilities. As of the same date, in- 
ventories totaled $5,662,733; reserves, 
$1,674,920; and surplus, $5,701,103. 

For the first six months of 1929, the 
corresponding figures were: Current as- 
sets, $16,532,255; current liabilities, $813,- 
707; cash, call loans and government se- 
curities, $5,645,932; inventories, $6,646,- 
069; reserves $1,896,662; and surplus, $5,- 
028,025. 


Worthington’s net income of $1,052,732 
for the first half of 1930, after deduct- 
ing all charges including taxes and de- 
preciation, was substantially larger than 
the total net reported for each of the full 
years 1922 to 1928, inclusive. It was only 
$46,696 less than that reported for the 
corresponding period of 1929. 


The first half net of this year was 
equal to $4.31 a share on the 126,921 
shares of $100 par common stock out- 
standing, compared with $4.57 a share on 
129,921 shares of common issued in the 
first half of 1929. 


—_—_—___ 


Darling Valve Open Pacific Coast 
Offices 


The Darling Valve & Manufacturing 
Company recently announced the opening 
of their new Pacific Coast offices and 
warehouse at 2450-56 Hunter Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Harry L. Carr has 
been appointed manager. 
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Greetings, and appreciation of their good-will. 
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GREETINGS: — 2 ite Sirerican’ Gas Association, we extend Hesston 
* 


of the American Gas Association, we extend Heartiest 





COLONIAL BRAND 


RE-CHROME 
METER LEATHER 


“Colonial” Re-Chrome has many proven advantages over bark- 
tanned leather, and is the most satisfactory and the best leather 
for use in Diaphragms in New Meters and Repair Work. 





















































Is used by many of the Largest Gas Companies 


in the country. 



































Also for— ] Longer years service, hence 


less repairs. 
GOVERNORS 2 More impervious to water. Will 


nd a five minute boiling test. 
This trade-mark stamped on = and om d e 


each New Zealand Lamb Greater resistance to heat and 
REGULATORS 3 


skin, is our guarantee to climatic changes. 
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finding “Colonial” Re- 


Chrome Leathers superior to bark-tanned 
leather where durability, flexibility and 
ease of fabrication, combined with their 
other outstanding features, are essential to 
the efficiency of their product. 
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BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 


51 SOUTH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


New York—177 William Street 


Tanneries: Clinton, Me. 
W. A. Smith—G. Norman Bankart, Representatives. 


and Peabody, Mass. 
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KTTSON 


| __ PATENTED 
| HIGH PRESSURE 
| VALVE 


: LOW INSTALLATION & MAINTENANCE COST 
i GAS TIGHT UNDER ALL PRESSURES 

| EASY TO TURN ON OR OFF—NEVER BINDS 
i SELF CLEANING—CANNOT CLOG 

| ALIGNS EASILY WITH SERVICE AND REGU- 
LATOR LINES THEREBY REDUCES 
SERVICE LINE BREAKS 


| KITSON COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Wellsbach Street Illuminating Co. 





























District Representatives—Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES 261 N. BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Worcester Distribution aol 





|O9 MILES 


of National Pipe 
serve Worcester and 
adjacent communities 


N 1926 the Worcester Gas Light Com- 

pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, in- 
augurated a program of extensions to their 
distribution mains. Their first and most 
important consideration was reliable serv- 
ice to the public. The chief factor in 
maintaining a reliable and continuous 
service is an efficient, durable piping 
system. 

The selection of NATIONAL Pipe for 
the first extension proved so thoroughly 
satisfactory that for each successive ex- 
tension every year up to the present time 
the use of NATIONAL has been repeated. 





America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 
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109 miles are now in operation, with an ad- 
ditional extension under way. Worcester’s 
experience is typical of that of many other 
gas companies who have learned the real 
value of standardizing on NATIONAL — 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 





NATIONAL PIPE 
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OUGH SOILS, narrow working-spaces, surface Its lack of excess weight also permits it to work 
and underground obstacles, short, widely-scat- across driveways, walks and tree-lawns without 
tered extensions, and all the other conditions attendant damaging them, and across soft “fills” etc. with 
to gas trenching form a combination that’s hard to less danger of miring. 
beat. But if you own a Cleveland Baby Digger, you 
have an “ace in the hole” that will beat this com- ging boom and backed by its super-quality con- 
bination. struction, the ability to handle the toughest and 
Only 58” in extreme width, it is evident that hardest soils is assured. Digging-speed aplenty, 
the Baby Digger digs alongside or between ob- in a wide range, guarantees a maximum day’s 
structions requiring minimum clearance. Weigh turnout for every soil condition. 
ing approximately 4 tons, it has unrivalled mo Own a Baby Digger and be prepared to meet 
bility. It loads or unloads in less than five minutes the unforeseen conditions on your next job. Write 
on its own specially-built trailer and travels to today for catalog No. 10 and complete specifica- 
the next location at truck speed. tions. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 


20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


e CLEVELAND 
BABY DIGGER 


\mply powered with its rugged wheel-type dig- 
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See this pipe at Booth 603 at Atlantic City A.G.A. 











Are you going to 
cut that paving 
again? 





N horse-and-buggy days, when traffic and pave- 
ments were light, it was not so serious a matter to cut a pavement in 
order to replace or repair a rusted main. 

But now, you think twice before you go into that concrete! And 
to give you permanent pipe in small as well as large sizes is the aim 
of McWane cast iron gas pipe with its various types of gas-tight joints. 


No Coating Cast lron 


or Coddling Pipe Lasts 


McWane cast iron gas pipe has not Cast iron pipe for gas is finding new 
only a low cost per year but a low cost per favor since MeWANE has perfected a 
foot. Because it is laid once and forgot- pipe modern in weights and strengths yet 
ten. No preliminary coating is necessary retaining every virtue of the old time sand 
to insure that it will “‘serve by the cen- cast pipe. McWane is SAND CAST. 
tury.” And MeWane joints hold gas. And it /asts. So do McWane joints. 


MeWane Superiority 


is summed up in straight, uniform pipe; strong yet easy to cut and tap. Ships 
well and lays well. B. & S. plain ends, McWane threaded (without couplings) 
or with Flexpan Joints. For pressures to 100 lbs. 


See it at Booth 603, Atlantic City A. G. A. 








Sizes: 11/, to 12 Inches WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE CO. 
B/RMINGHAM, ALA. PROVO,UTAH 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CAST IRON PIPE “ 
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Darling Valves Are 
Truly Economical 





You may pay a little more for Darlings 
than ordinary valves, but actually you 
are getting a bargain—the most for 
your money. 


















Although you find them no bigger, or 
prettier, or heavier than others at the 
same price, you will learn after getting 
years of trouble-free service that 
Darlings have a lot more in them in the 
shape of easy operation, extraordinary 
long life, and fewer repairs. 




















The hows and whys of Darling's super- 
iority are well explained in our Bulle- 
tins. We will gladly send them upon 
request. Write the nearest branch 
office today. 















Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 


Williamsport, Penna. 








New York Los Angeles Oklahoma City Houston 

















GATE VALVES 
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STOP 


AT BOOTH 


1 i 


AND RECEIVE ONE THESE HANDY INDICATORS 
WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


























WHILE YOU ARE THERE BE SURE TO 
SEE THE MOST ACCESSIBLE LINE 
OF REGULATORS ON THE MARKET 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Groble Gas Regulator Co., | Anderson, Indiana 
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Faraday 


1 REFRIGERATOR CORPORATION 
| A new subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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FARADAY REFRIGERATOR CORPORATION 
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PRODUCT OF 


CM 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 











Faraday 


ABSORPTION REFRIGERATOR 


Embodying entirely new developments of 
the absorption principle of refrigeration. 


a 


NEW SIMPLICITIES * NEW PRINCIPLES * NEW BEAUTY 


* 


Be sure to see this latest achievement of 
General Motors Engineers at the Atlantic 
City Show...October 13th to17th, inclusive. 
sy » Booth numbers 837-838-839 + 7 7 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation: Dayton, Ohio 
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PRODUCTS SHOWN AT A-:G-:A_ EXHIBITION 


ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 13-17 














Patrol Valve—the pilot safety valve that works 
and works and works and is consequently always 
in trim. With each operation of the automatic 
gas temperature control, the Patrol Valve opens 
or cuts off the main gas supply. It cannot stick 
through corrosion. 








Patrol-Flash Lighter. Featured on live display showing its 
electric-like, positive ignition of both top and oven burners. 
Equipped with Patrol Bellows Safety Valve. New model ad- 
justable to various positions, yet cannot jar out of alignment. 

















a TS 


Cut-Off Valve, Bi-metal operated safety 


pilot control. Combines sturdy and simple 
construction with economy. It can be 





adapted to a wide variety of appliances. 





Bellows Valve, pilot control for gas 
ranges, and a wide variety of other 





appliances made possible by its 
flexible tube construction. 





=) 























Patrol Room Control. 
Patrol Valve comprises complete, low 
cost, temperature regulation for heat- 
ing systems. Installed on wall of living 
room or other convenient location. 


Used with 





Patrol Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve. 
Universal in application to 
hot water storage supply 
tanks. 














tre TATROL VALVE 


COR. LOCUST AVE. AND W. 114th ST. 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEW ECONOMY 








FROM STILL HIGHER EFFICIENCY OF BARBER 


CONVERSION BURNERS 








USTOMERS of yours who are still heat- 
(- ing their homes with coal for econ- 

omy’s sake, in spite of the work and 
dirt, can now lay aside the shovei and the 
ash basket and enjoy the modern comfort 
and satisfaction of gas heat. 
The new line of BARBER Automatic Con- 
version Gas Burners provides the means. 
They are lowest in cost of any high grade 
automatic conversion burners, prices rang- 
ing from $72.50 up. They are easy to install. 
They fit any size or shape of furnace or 
boiler exactly and they achieve an efficiency 
that compares favorably with custom-built 
gas-fired heating outfits. 
This economical efficiency comes from the 
patented BARBER jet principle with its 
twin-flame reaching a higher temperature 
than any mixer-type burner; and _ the 
BARBER method of applying the heat 
directly to heating surfaces. 


You can increase your ‘“‘load”’ 
materially this winter by sell- 
ing BARBER Burners to hun- 
dreds of medium size homes in 
your city that need only the 
BARBER news to convert 
them. Write for our book, 
“More Gas”’ which contains a 
complete sales plan for you. 


BARBER Special Burner As- 


sembly for rectangular boiler round, square or rectangular, 
made up of 6 U-17 units, BARBER Gas Burners are made to 
Minneapolis Motor Gas Valve, fit it perfectly and are placed to 
automatic and fully equipped. attain the utmost efficiency. The 
Fitting the boiler is accom- illustration shows 4 U-25 BAR- 
plished by assembly of standard BER Burner units and complete 
units. automatic equipment. 





BARBER 420.44 BURNERS 





THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3702-4 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








FORMERLY THE CLEVELAND GAS BURNER & APPLIANCE CO. 




























Whether furnace or boiler, whether 
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NEARLY TWO MILLION MCF have been added so far to 
the yearly domestic load—by Electrolux, the Gas Refrigerator. 





ToDay... 





ELECTROLUX consumes more gas 


than Al cities the size of Savannah 


oO AUGUST 26, the 110,000th Electrolux refriger- 
ator was installed. Electrolux now enters the 
second stage of its rapid and phenomena! growth. In 
less than three years, Electrolux has achieved nation- 
wide recognition. It has built an acceptance that other 
automatic refrigerators have taken many times as long 
to acquire. 

To the active cooperation of the gas companies of 
this country goes a large share of the credit for this 




















THE KITCHENETTE, 
one of the popular Electrolux 
models, increases your domes- 
tic load 1500 cu. ft. monthly, 


president of the A.G. A. “And I am fully confident 
that the future of domestic load building will be 


closely related to the development of gas refrigeration.” 


“Already the sale of gas in the United States has 
been increased nearly 2,000,000,000 cu. ft. annually 


—thanks to Electrolux,” says Clifford D. Paige, vice- 


amazing sales growth. Astute 
leaders in the gas industry were 
quick to grasp the load-building 
significance of Electrolux. Today, 
the sendout of four average cities 
of 100,000 population would not supply gas enough to 
run all the Electrolux refrigerators now in operation. 

But the market for gas refrigeration has only been 
scratched. Less than 10% of the homes in the United 
States have automatic refrigeration of any description. 
This low figure cannot be attributed—in any great ex- 
tent—to lack of sufficient income. Last year, a study 
of 11,000 automatic refrigerator users showed that over 
one-third received incomes of $2,500 or less. More than 
half had incomes of not more than $3,000. And this 
does not take into account the growing market for auto- 
matic refrigeration in new apartment constructions and 
remodelled buildings. 

Your community offers a rich sales outlet for Electro- 
lux. Don’t fail to take advantage of it! Every Electrolux 
installed adds 1500 cu. ft. monthly to the domestic load. 
Gives you a generous profit from the sale itself . . . pro- 
vides a strong impetus to the sale of other gas appliances. 
We’ve prepared a series of sales pieces that will help you 
close these profitable sales. Ask us about them today. 
Write, wire or telephone Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


ELECTROLUX 


THE Gad REFRIGERATOR 
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LIXON 


Announces a 


Complete Kit for Converting 
TANK HEATERS 


Caran progressive gas 
companies have made 
wonderful records converting 
manually operated gas water- 
heaters into automatic hot- 
water storage systems by means 
of the KLIXON Thermostat No. 
T. G. 13-P. Now KLIXON an- 
nounces a complete new kit for 
this profitable business. 


COMPLETE. In addition to 
the famous KLIXON T. G. 13-P 
Thermostat, this kit contains 





KLIXON Kit 


everything necessary to do a 
complete, safe, and handsome 
job. Each kit contains a thermo- 
stat, safety pilot (and accesso- 
ries), and a 3-ply, air-cell, asbes- 
tos boiler insulating jacket. 
Everything is there, easy to in- 
stall, to make a handsome job 
at very low cost. You do not 
have to drill the boiler, there- 
fore the cost and time for in- 
stallation is cut in half. 


RELIABLE. The KLIXON T. G. 
13-P Thermostat has been used 
to convert thousands of heat- 


ers. This thermostat is one of 
the well known line having ex- 
clusive use of 
the famous 
Spencer ther- 
mostatic disc. It 
is a tested 





mechanism ap- A ener 
Ly ermostat 
proved by lead ca i 


ing scientific 
and engineering organizations. 
It is used in many famous 
products. 


SAFE. The KLIXON kit con- 
tains a KLIXON 
B-1226 Safet 

Pilot, wt fo 
should be a part 
of every auto- 
matic storage 
system. Again we 
offer a thoroughly 
tested product, 


complete with all . von 8.1226 
fittings. Safety Pilot 


PROFITABLE. Gas Companies 
find these conversion jobs 
doubly profitable as a merchan- 
dising and load-building propo- 
sition. Every housewife wants 
automatic hot water and now 
you can offer it,—a handsome 
job at a price that is sure to 
make sales under present busi- 
ness conditions. The owners of 
thousands of manually operated 
heaters cannot afford to throw 
away their present equipment. 
They do not need to with this 
KLIXON kit. 





SEND FOR PRICE SHEET AND FULL DATA 


THERM@STAT CO 


CAMBRIDGE --- MASS 
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WELCOME 


TO 


NEW JERSEY 
A.G.A. 





fj} OMPANIES in the Public Service System 
! | serving some 288 New Jersey Municipalities 
— with gas, extend to the officers and delegates 
===) of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association a cordial welcome to New 
Jersey and Atlantic City. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY GAS COMPANY 
PEOPLES GAS COMPANY 
COUNTY GAS COMPANY 











| 
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WELSBACH 
leadership 





WELCOME 


We shall be glad to see 
you at the Welsbach 
BOOTH NUMBER 112 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation Convention in 
Atlantic City, October 
13th to 17th inclusive. 
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during periods of keen 
competition always insures 
you steady sales... 


These are days of careful buying. Close scrutiny of 
value is the rule . . . And the name Welsbach, 
backed by 40 years of earned leadership in the gas 
appliance field, is recognized by Commercial Mana- 
gers more fully than ever before as a definite factor 


in making sales. 


Welsbach Water Heaters have gained their leader- 
ship through their efficient performance (and favorable 
prices). In fact there is not a single detail of any 
Welsbach appliance that will not bear close examina- 
ation by today's buyers. When Welsbach gas appli- 
ances are featured, profitable sales 
are sure to result. 


Member of American Gas Association 


WELSBACH 
COMPANY 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Get away from competition 
..-- increase your profits.... 


WITH THE 


A-B ARISTOCRAT 














Fully Automatic 


GAS RANGE 


THAT IMPOSES NO PENALTY ON 
MANUAL OPERATION 








STOP IN FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


BOOTH 608 A. G. A. CONVENTION 





A-B STOVE COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








THE MECHANICAL COOK THAT WORKS WHILE YOU’RE AWAY 
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PROFITS (cee 


Plainly 
It pays to push Humphrey Auto- 


CONCERN YOU 
ummm §8<¢ MORE )> 


greater net profit—profit you can nd 
peccmeeane (an anything else 
put back into costly service calls— 
profit you make from increased gas 
sales—to say nothing of the profit 
you have in satisfied users, who 
pass the word along to their friends Humphrey Automatic Gas Water Heaters are built 
to also become satisfied users. up to a standard, not down to a price. And because 
every heater gives the utmost in Service, Efficiency, 
Durability and Safety, you make double profit—the 
profit from the original sale, and the profit you save 
from not having to make frequent service calls. Your 
Humphrey builds customer profits, because he gets real value for his 
an automatic water money—ample service, lowest operating cost, lowest 
heater of a type and 
size to meet every yearly ownership cost, and absolute safety. And you 
requirement. The both profit from the good will the Humphrey builds 


Humphrey Kalama- bet 
zoo Automatic Stor- etween you. 


age, and the Hum- : : 
phrey Automatic That is not theory— it’s fact. And as evidence, let 


Instantaneous, both us again call your attention to the fact that during 
supreme in their J i 

field. the recent business depression Humphrey sales 
showed a steady increase. There must be a reason 
—There is a reason. A quality water heater, backed 
by real advertising and sales cooperation, will sell, 
regardless of conditions. 





















If increased profits interest you—get in touch with 
the Humphrey Merchandise Man in your territory 
today. 


“Booth LVo. 333” 














HUMPHREY COMPANY (Div. Ruud Mfg. Co.) KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Refrigerators| | 


~ 


Heating 
io 
Je BiccinreaTron 
: 2 [Ranges] 


INCINERATION is coming to 


the front as a Major Activity 











Keranir and Kleenburn have 
brought a new significance to incineration and its rightful, 
proved claim as a major activity. These quality appliances, 
backed by a stable organization that knows your merchandis- 
ing problems, have earned a deserved front rank position 
in leading activities all over the country. 


Kernir and Kleenburn sales are 
NEW load builders. There is no “trade-in” or service attention 
to eat up profits. The market for these proved and guaranteed 
appliances is definite, it is growing, and it has the money with which 
to buy. 





Tue Kernit and Kleenburn line, in 
range of models and prices, is complete. Practical sales plans and 
selling aids provide you exceptional cooperation in planning and 
operating a profitable incineration activity. Get the facts—now. 


BE SURE TO PROVIDE FOR INCINERATION ACTIVITIES 
IN YOUR 1931 BUDGET 


KERNIT 
INCINERATOR COMPANY 


brs THE DISPLAY - MILWAUKEE iat geet sh Wi WISCONSIN 


KERNITS & KLEENBURNS 
Pe gt ae Ste Affiliated with KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
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The 
umphrey 
OCTRE: HEATE R 















Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters have conclusively 
proven the real value of gas heating in workshops, 
factories, garages, foundries, etc., throughout the 
country. Pictured above is a battery of Humphrey 
Gas Unit Heaters in a warehouse and receiving } 


room 120 ft. long, 75 ft. wide with an 18 ft. ceil- 


) 
no firemen! ing. With receiving doors frequently open, a uni- | 
no boilers! form temperature of 65 degrees was maintained | 
no coal! in below zero weather by six Humphrey Gas 
no ashes! Unit Heaters, several of which are shown in 


—just clean and effi- 
cient heat when and 
where you want it! desired level. Write for illustrated catalog. 


the photograph. Heat can be directed to any 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, New York - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - San Francisco 
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is more than Economical 
to the User... 








It keeps Traffic Moving 


Economy to the user is an important feature in 
installing conduits and drain pipes under busy 
highways and railroads by the Armco Jacking 
Method. But economy of installation over the 
slow, costly open trench method is greatly ampli- 
fied in tremendous savings of time to the users of 


the thoroughfare. 


Detours are avoided. Traffic is never delayed a | 


moment, for the entire operation is conducted at 
the sides and under the traveled surface. In the 
case of highways, the surface and the foundation 
are untouched, so there can be no resultant “break” 
in the pavement, nor injury to adjoining structures. 


Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe, champion of 24 
years endurance in actual service to date—in “Na- 
ture’s laboratory”—is jacked through by a small 
crew of unskilled labor. A hole only the size of 
the pipe is made. Jacking equipment is as simple 
as beams and jacks. 

For economy now and in the future, install 
Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe by the Armco Jack- 
ing Method, an Armco development. Complete 
data on request. 

Armco culverts and drains are manufactured 


from the Armco Ingot Iron of The American 
Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Middletown, Ohio. 
C, 1936, A.C.M.A. 








Page 140. 





TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 








PLANT EQUIPMENT 


A. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 88 
ADVANTAGES OF WELDED CONSTRUC- 
TION 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS + 
Connelly iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Connelly lron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


289 


Governor Co. 295 
BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS 


The Koppers Construction 
Co. 


BECKER TYPE BY-PRODUCT COKE AND 
GAS PLANTS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 477 
8. H. CO. THICKENER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H, CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 
The Bartiett Hayward Co. 57 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 478 
BUTTERFLY VALVES 
Western Gas Conctructions , 
450 


Co. 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Philfuels Co. 510 
CALORIMETRY 
American Meter Co. 321. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY* 4, 


ING .MATERIALS 
E 


J. Lavino & Co. "S45 ., 


RK, OHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
*~ COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
>. J. Lavino & Co. 456 
COAL AND ASBES GATES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 
= Koppers Construction 
0 


COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction . 
Co. 236 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL COMBINA- 
TION OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 38 
COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Irom Sponge & 


Governor Ca- 29 
DE FLOREZ REMOTE MANUAL CONTROL 
SYSTEM 
Brown Instrument Co. 452 


DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 


GAs 
in Koppers Construction 
0. 


DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 2 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 

The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
DUPLEX VALVES 

Andale Co. 42 
PAST’S FLEXIPLE COUPLING 

The Bartlett Hoyward Co. 54 
FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 

Darling Valve & Mfa. Co 28 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfa. Co. 480 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 
GAS COMDENSERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 140 
GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION : 
The U. G. I. Contracting 


Co. 76 

GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 
UNITS 

Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 503 
GAS FILTERS 

American Meter Co. 322 
GAS MEASUREMENT 

American Meter Co. 323 


HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 


HIGH EFFICIENCY GaS CONDENSERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 13/ 
HOWARD CHARGER 

he Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. &7 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corpn. 255 
INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 

C. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 230 
JET PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 298 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 

Cruse Kemper Co. 457 
KENNEDY AUTUMATIC CONTROL 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL Gas 

PLANTS, THE 

The Koppers Construction 

Co. 246 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. as 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 141 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 

} ae a imo and Co. 276 
MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 2 
METERS, GAS 


American Meter Co. 326 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 
NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
TheedW estern Gas Con- 

strucfton Co. 84 
NEW APPARATUS FOR THEyREMOVAL 
OF. NAPHTHALENE AND GUM -EORM- 
ING’ S@NSTITUENTS FROM Gas‘ 
Th® Koppers Construction 
Co. +242 
NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 
TheKoppers Construction 
0 


. 241 
OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 


», ORIFICE METERS 


American Meter Co. 327 
PIPE—TONCAN IRON 
Republic Steel Corp. 454 


PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 
: W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 
PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelly. Irom Sponge & 
Governor Co. 29 
American Meter Co. 328 
PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 
FUEL GAS, THE 
Lang Koppers Construction 
0. 


39 
RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
I ‘orter Co. 139 
ROADLESS BARROWS 
Porter Co. 133 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
A Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 329 


SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 292 
SERVICE D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 294 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 

sbell Porter Co. 138 
SKIP HOISTS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 231 


SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION AS 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 

Smoot Engineering Corin. 69 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 67 
3MOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 68 

SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 

CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corom 44 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Here it is! 

The New Improved 

KK” Typ e | 
AutomatiCook 
— with 5 


NON-CLOG 


fa" great Features 


CHROMIUM 


wew PLATE 


VISIBLE 
DIAL 





_ NEW “K” type AutomatiCook 
has five great features to make gas 
a ——s easier for you. Here they 
ag ny he heey , are:(1) Hand some chromium plate finish. 
(2) y visible dial. (3) Fool-proof One- 
Minute Temperature Check. (4) Non- 
Clog by-pass. (5) Only one bolt attach- 
ment to range. 
The new AutomatiCook is smaller, more 
handsome, more compact. It’s better 
looking. There’s a One-Minute Temper- 
ature Check. Every working part is acces- 
sible from outside of range. 


More than 100 makes of the new ranges 
will be AutomatiCook pm Rp this year. 
Learn all about this greatly improved BE 
heat control now. Write for ‘full escrip- 
tive literature . . . today! It might result ) 
in your selling more ranges this season. 


ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 


Tight Joints 


at 200 Ibs. gas pressure) 2i0°2.°" ™ » 


“STACEY BULLET” 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 73 


STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
isbel Porter Co. 134 


| THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN 
SATORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 142 

U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


zane U. G. 1. Contracting 
0. 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 
zn U. G. 1. Contracting 
0. 


U. G. I, MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G I. MODEL “B”’” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 
yhe U. G. I. Contracting - 
. 0. 
exhaustive tests prove ao 
The West Gas Con- 
superiority of tiruction Co. 


VALVES & SPECIALS 
Isbell Porter Co. 144 


DOUBLEX SIMPLEX 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 


VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 


I he T Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 504 
HIGH-PRESSURE J 0 “9S pees cu oe 
| ruction Co. 


WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 
The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 


R. E. A. MUNYAN, of the Union Gas & 


nr ae be . | WEST Gas 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, recently ran an |” Meet Gas laitvtvomints Co. 275 
interesting and convincing test on Doublex POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 


The Connersville Blower 


Simplex pipe. He subjected a test line to a Tre 
“S PT MPS FOR GAS PLANTS 

natural gas pressures of 50, 100, 150 and Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 481 
a ’ ROOTS ACME GAS PUM 

200 pounds, each through a duration of 24 The PH. & F. M. i 

. t ; 

hours. No leaks could be discovered. He ROOTS ey GAS PUMP INSTRUC: 

sealed 200 pounds pressure in the test line "The P. H. & F. M. 

and let it stand for 10 days. Daily tests re- 


61 


Roots Co. 211 
ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 


yealed no leaks. He took the line from the “The P. H. & F. M. 

, ‘ Roots Co. 213 
trench, deflected it, put it under pressure, noots fosrrive DISPLACEMENT 
and found it as tight as ever. In conclu- The P. H. & F. M. 


Roots Co. 209 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

The Connersville Blower 

Co. 59 
ROOTS ROLLER BEARING GAS PUMPS 

P. H. & F. M. Roots 

Mfg. Co. 428 
ROOTS ROLLER BEARING BLOWERS, 


sion, he reported that it is “impossible to 
make it leak under ordinary hard usage.” 


Mono-Cast Doublex Simplex cast iron pipe 
has the advantage of long life, ease of joint- | STANDARD DUTY, HEAVY DUTY 
ing, unusual deflection and ample provision P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 453 
for longitudinal expansion and contraction | STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 


without leakage at high pressure. It has been "The PH. & F. M. 
adopted as “standard” by some of the largest Roots Co. 216 


gas companies, Qur nearest branch office 
will be glad to furnish detailed information 


STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 


> “ : ~ Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
and quotation for your next pipe line job. whet GAT ih caine 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 


LUDLOW VALVES AND HYDRANTS 
The Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Co. 426 


AMERICAN 


CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Branches: New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. | 


INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 


LERS 
The Bristol Co. 122 
BkISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. 126 
BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 160 
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BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 170 

BROWN REMOTE TYPE INSTRUMENTS 


Brown Instrument Co. 427 
BRISTOL AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURI 
CONTROL CATALOG ON GAS FIRED 
BAKING OVENS 
Bristol Co. 498 


BRISTOLS LONG DISTANCE TRANS- 
MITTING GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 130 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
he Brown Instrument 


Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 


BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS ~* FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 127 


ERISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristel Co. 132 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL'S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 


The Bristol Company 132 
THE ERA OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Brown Instrument Co. 502 


HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT— 
(FEATURING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL IN 22 GAS FIRED INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING JOBS) 

Brown Instrument Co. 165 

MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 

The Brown Instrument Co. 164 

PARTLOW TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 

Partlow Corpn. 482 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 

American Meter Co. 30 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALUu 

The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 167 


REGULATORS 

AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Partlow Corpn. 470 

AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 471 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE INDICAT 
ING CONTACTOR 
Partlow Corpn. 472 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAs 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 


FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
a Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 207 
0. 


HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
. VALVES 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 278 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 

LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE TEMPERA- 

TURE CONTROL 
Partlow Corpn. 473 

LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
od Gas Regulator on 
0. 


METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CIRCULAR 


Partlow Corpn. 474 
METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF “a sy 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Come! 
Join us at 


Atlantic City 


See this most complete 
display of gas heating 
appliances 


OME! Join us at Atlantic City, at the 
American Gas Association Exhibit. Here 
at the Roberts-Gordon booth, No. 208-209, 


you will not only receive a hearty welcome, but 
you will see a most complete display of home 
heating appliances. 


Gas heating appliances for use in round boilers, 
Arcola units, rectangular boilers and the famous 
Duplex Unit Controlled Gas Heating System 
will be displayed. Not alone will this exhibit be 
complete, but we will plan that it be educational 
as well. 


All the various appliances manufactured by the 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corporation are on 
display. We want to show you various gas appli- 
ances that have set up new sales records for pub- 
lic utilities. 


Come! Join us at Atlantic City, October 13th to 
17th, inclusive. We want you at our booth. We 


will make it worth your while. 
0 IS Fare X 


CONTROLLED 


GAS HEATING UNIT 




















i] 


ROBERTS-GORDON “APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


DELAWARE AVENUE AT TUPPER STREET 


CURTISS BUILDING 


BUFFALO. N. Y¥. 


——— 
————— 











/ 
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This is the Standard Roberts Controlled Gas 
Heating Unit. It is widely sold by many of 
the country’s foremost Utilities for converting 
round boilers or furnaces into gas fired heat- 
ing systems. 





Above is illustrated the Roberts Rectangular 
Heating Unit for converting rectangular boilers 
into gas heating systems. 





Here is the new Roberts Junior Gas Burner 
The low price on this automatically controlled 
unit places it within the reach of the modest 
pocketbook, thus opening a wide, unexploited 
field. 





This is the famous Duplex Unit Controlled 
Gas Heating System. 
for new installations and for remodeled homes, 
churches, auditoriums and office buildings. 


It is being widely used 
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You are invited to visit us at 


BOOTH NO. 105 
A.G.A. CONVENTION 


Atlantic City 
Oct. 13-17 


Ambherst-Logan County Coal Corporation 
Kanawha Valley Building. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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MITCHELL 


ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Especially adaptable to the screening of 
coal and coke. In the re-screening of coke, 
the terrific vibrations, occurring 3,600 times 
a minute, remove all breeze at the lowest 
cost per ton. It requires minimum floor 
space and head room. It is self-contained, 
dust and water proof. Requires less than 
3% H. P. per standard screen. 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 
Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 


Railwa Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 


Measuring Devices, 
Transmission Rope. 


C.W.HUNT CO. Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston 


Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” 
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POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 

The Chaplin Fulton .Mfg. 

Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 

Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

Co. 

REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 

Sprague Meter Co. 225 

RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 

REGULATOR 


Isbeil Porter Co. 135 
SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 

REGULATORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 136 

Reynolds Gas Regulater 

Co. 280 


SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT WITH 
LOW WATER SHUT OFF 
Partlow Corpn. 475 
SINGLE- DOUBLE- AND QUADRUPLET 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT 
Partlow Corpn. 476 


REFRACTORIES 


BIASBRIX 
General Refractories Co. a 
CRMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
Quigley Company 15% 
CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 
General Refracteries Co. 11 
GENUINE HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT, A 
General Refractories Co. 10 
GREFCO CHROME HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 12 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 


Quigley Company 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 
Quigley Company 160 


HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 
Quigley Company 
HYTEMPITE IN THE POWER PLANT 
Quigley Company 408 
METHODS OF RESEARCH NEWLY 
APPLIED TO REFRACTORIES 
General Refractories Co. 9 
PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 


Quigley Company 161 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 

PATCH 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 


QUICK CARRUKETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 


Quialey Company 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 
Quigley Company 162 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Quigley Company 319 
REFRACTORIES (CATALOG OF) 
General Refractories Co. 25 


STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 277 
BETTER BOILER BRICK WORK & MONO- 
LITHIC CONSTRUCTION 
Refractory and Engineer- 
ing Corp. 409 
R & E STIC-TITE MONOLITE CEMENT 
FOR HEAT INSULATION 
Refractory and Engineer- 
ing Corp. 410 


PIPE 
AUTOGENOUS WELDING OF NATIONAL 
PIPE 
National Tube Co. 411 
CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 


CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 
COUPLINGS AND 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 


COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 


FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 


SPECIALTIES FOR 


WESTLING VALVE 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 


PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL ; 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 483 

PIPE LAYING MANUAL ; 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 

Eng. Co. 364 

POCKET CATALOG AND MEMO BOOK 

Southwestern Pipe Joint 
& Eng. Co. 365 

PIPE LAYING MANUAL ; 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & 
Eng. Co. 412 

POCKET CATALOG & MEMO BOOK 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & 
Eng. Co. 413 

SMALL PIPE CATALOG ; 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 

Co. 

HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 

Cast Iron Pipe Research 
sn. 

HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 

HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIP- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 

United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 


BLOWERS 


CON NERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 


zhe Connersville Blower 
°. 


60 
CONNERSVILLE POSITIVE PRESSURE 
BLOWER 
bag Connersville Blower 
o. 
CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 333 
COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
he & M. M. 
Roots Co. 218 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 

JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 

PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 

United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 

“FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE” 
Victaulic Co. 

PIPE COUPLINGS 


Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


‘OR AN OPENING UNDER THAT STREET 
YOU CAN’T BARRICADE 
Armco Culvert Mfg. Assn. 500 
FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn. 201 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
oe. 
JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 
Quigley Company, Inc. 485 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS Q 
i | Linde Air Products 
0. 


81 

MILE AFTER MILE 

Wailes Dove-Hermistom 

Corpn. 200 
OXWELD 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 83 
@XY-ACETYLENE TIPS 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 20 


PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 
OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPE 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 

Corpn. 199 


(Continued on page 138) 
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INCREASE YOUR LOAD 
WitH THE HEATER 


tHaT Costs beast 
































SSRs To SERVICE! 
Outside Top Cover 
Hot Water Outlet 
ee eee When a gas water heater is as finely 
constructed as the LOVEKIN, there 
Top of Boiler are certain to be two results . 
greater economy of operation and 
lower service costs. The Scotch fire- 
Outside . . ° ° ° 
Metal Cover tube principle used in the Lovekin is 
the most efficient form of boiler 
hides construction known to heating en- 
Boiler Shell — gineers. That fact is proved by the 
Heating Tubes service reports of Gas Companies 
with Baffles . 
who sell Lovekin, for they show 
Pilot Cock and Pressure : . 
ap her Rell Valve conclusively that Lovekins cost less 
be? ee aad to operate and less to service. 
Thermostat 
ite Drain Cock This known, unquestioned perform- 
Phase =o Combustion ance of Lovekin makes it easier to 
Safety Pilot sell, more profitable to push and a 
“ta Ere safer means of getting INCREASED 
LOAD. 
We'll be very happy to furnish fur- 
ther facts .. . or discuss it with you 
personally, at your convenience. 





Look for the Lovekin display 
at the AGA Convention. 


BOOTH 639 


THE LOVEKIN WATER HEATER CO. 
TO 43 LAUREL STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Peoples Gas Building 161 Willoughby Street 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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SELF HEALING 











PIPE JOINT RINGS 





Joints As 


PERMANENT 
As Cast Iron Pipe 


Write For Sample Materials 














—No Charge— 


Southwestern 
Pipe Joint @Eng.Co. 


Factory Shipments—Passaic, N. J. 








1108-10 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 






















G. P. M. IRON 
HYDROXIDE 


A Result of Re- 
search 


Greater Activity 
Higher Capacity 
Longer Life 


Now being manu- 
factured in our 
two yards. 


GAS 27 = 
PURIFYING i MATERIALS 
COMPANY INC. 


mod, Rome) -4, 19 ee 
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PROTECTION OF OIL & GAS LINES 
ailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corpn. 334 


ARMCO CULVERTS AND DRAINAGE 
PRODUCTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn. 414 


REDUCING THE COST OF CULVERT 
PLACEMENT 


Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn. 415 


METERS 


APPARATUS BULLETINS 
American Meter Co. 119 


CAST IRON GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Ce. 284 


DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 
UREMENT 
American Meter Co. 335 


EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 416 


EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 


EMCO DEMAND METE 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 268 


EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CON NERSVILLE 
TANDEM METERS 


The Connersville Blower 
Co. 337 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONWERSVILLE 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT — 
Connersville Blower Co. 341 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMT™S 
DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
P. U. T . T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 342 


IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter . 
Co. 


DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS : 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 


GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 
American Meter Co. 338 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 120 


LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 


American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 

American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 17: 


DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—S prague 


Meter Ca 305 
“WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 
American Meier Co. 344 


SPRAGE LINE OF LOW PRESSURE REG- 
ULATORS 
Sprague Meter Co. 488 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 417 
ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG- 


ERS 
Mueller Co. 489 
CLEANING COMPOUND ANNITE 
Quigley Co., Inc. 490 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 
INCINERATOR SALES MANTAL 


Kernit Incinerator Co. 360 
YOUR NEXT MOVE 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 361 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR 
HAND 


Kernit Incinerator Co. 362 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 


SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 


MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 1 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AIR HEATER BULLETIN 


Surface Combustion Co. 505 
RIVET HEATERS ; 

Surface Combustion Co. 506 
POTATO CHIP FURNACES 

Surface Combustion Co. 507 
LAVA TIPS FOR INDUSTRIAL GAS 

BURNERS 
American Lava Corpn. 486 


AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 
PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


LINOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 418 
LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELFC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES 
American Lava Corpn. 487 
MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
Surface Combustion Co. —— 
NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 
Surface Combustion Co. 508 


MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 420 
MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce.McDonald Co. 501 


HOUSE HEATING 


ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 

American Gas Products 

Corpn. 246 
BOILER TRADE CATALOG 

American Gas Products 

Corpn. 245 
ROILER CONSUMER CATALOG 

American Gas Products 

Corpn. 24¢ 
CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 

NACES AND BOILERS 

Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 
HEAT WITH Gas 

Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 

The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 

Roberts-Gordon Appli- 

ance Corp. 
HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 

Surface Combustion Co. 509 
IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 

American Gas Products 

orpn. 

SALES ALBUM 

Barber Gas Burner Co. 467 
SALES LITERATURE 

Barber Gas Burner Co. 468 
HOUSE HEATING FURNACES 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. | 491 
SELL HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE 

HOME 


Roberts Gordon Appliance 
Co. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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...in the 


SGE 
Line! 


Every Gas man will want to see these new improvements and new ranges in the 1931 SGE Line...Gas range: 
that appeal to women for greater use ... hotel equipment that proves gas superior for large consumers. 


ew 
Improvements. 


N ew Ranges 














~ New line of moderate-priced restaurant ranges 
with oven heat control. 


VULCAN ne New No. 3705 combination .. . for residence 


and restaurant use. 





L. New improvements in Vulcan Deep Fat Fryer. 


Pioneer console design and closed top range] 
.. Da. won widest acceptance from gas com- 


panies, dealers and consumers in its history. eee SMOOTHTOP 


New complete line of insulated ranges. 





T New 6-burner de Luxe Oriole with 2 insu- 


lated heat-control ovens... A strikingly new 


ORIOLE eee and distinctive design ... nothing like it on 





| the market today. 


The Chevrolet of the SG E line of ranges. . .7 
a high-grade popular-priced line including in- 
sulated oven ranges, refrigerator range and |—*** ACORN 





other interesting models. 


— 


EVERY gas cooking need, whether home or hotel... every price level from lowest to highest... 
can be filled from models shown at Booths 335, 336 and 337 at the A G A Convention. STAND- 
ARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 18 East 41st Street, New York City. Pacific 
Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equip. Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Byllesby Engineering and | 


Management Corporation 


2 BYLLESBY 


| 
PIONEERs | 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 

















ELS Sof 


f-Say 











LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 49 
RANGE CATALOG 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 


RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 261 
RANGE CATAL®@G—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 

Stanzard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpn. 346 
RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn, 347 


RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 348 

RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 

DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN'S MANUAL 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 


SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSE- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 
THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 
THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 
THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 49? 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 
GARAGE HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 
UNIT-OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 


Corpn. 459 
A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 
UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 469 


VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 350 
PILOTS & CONTROL 
SAFETY PILOTS FOR CIVIL WATER 
HEATERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 403 
SAFETY PILOTS FOR BARBER BURNERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 404 
THERMOSTATS FOR CONVERTING TANK 
WATER HEATERS INTO AUTOMATIC 
STORAGE SYSTEM 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 405 
SELF-CLOSING TEMPERATURE RELIEF 
VALVES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HOT WATER BOILERS 
Spencer Thermostat Cv. 406 
REFRIGERATION 
APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc 493 





| Address cobossevessiawecede™s 


Epitor, AMERICAN Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Pace, New York 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


ARCHITECTS MANUAL 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 494 
GENERAL. CONSUMER BOOKLET 
Electrolux Refrigerator 


Sales, Inc. 495 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION ee 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 301 


WATER HEATING 
THE UTILITY 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


Welsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 
WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 


BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR DEALERS 
AND ARCHITECTS 
Humphrey Co. 274 


FULFILLING AND SATISFYING LARGE 
VOLUME HOT WATER NEEDS WITH 
HUMPHREY MULTICOIL STORAGE 
SYSTEM 


Humphrey Co. 496 
HUMPHREY MERCHANDISING PLAN 

Humphrey Co. 497 
RUUD GENERAL CATALOG 

Ruud Mfg. Co. 461 
VOLUME WATER HEATING 

Ruud Mfg. Co. 462 
PAINT 


ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 
CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

PLANTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMONY 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
ENAMELS, ETC. 

Cheesman-Elliot Co. 463 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 30 


HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 32 
LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 
METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 
NEWLITE INTERIOR WHITE NO. 1 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 464 
NEWLITE INTERIOR WHITE FOR 
SEVERE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 465 
PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS AND 
DAMPNESS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 
PRESERVATIVE PAINTS FOR STEEL OR 
IRON TO BE ENCASED OR EMBEDDED 
IN MASONRY 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 466 
QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 
INGS 
Quigley Company 345 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Cheesman--Elliot Co., Inc. 28 
MANUAL—FOR HOLDER PROTECTION 
Inertol Co. 363 
PROTECT AND DECORATE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIX- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 

F. G. Corbus 374 
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TO HELP supply the need, not merely to criticize the lack; :« To 

follow constructive leadership, and sometimes to lead; x To praise 

praiseworthy undertakings, but also to assist them; x And to recognize 

all benefits received through the cooperation of others as a just debt | 

payable in personal loyalty—x May this be a pledge of membership in 
the American Gas Association for 1930 and 


in the decade to come. 


$26 7IRD—_—_—1s 








CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 153 for advertisements of these products 





A. 5. Cc. SELF CLINKERING 
TE 
The ae Gas Construction 


ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
Machinery Co. 

Ruth's Steam Accumulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The — Gas Construction 

Compan 


United” Ticctncere & Construetors, 


ACETYLENE 
ant i _~ = 2 a Co., Inc. 


e Co. 
ACETYLENE” Ee UIPMENT 
American Lava 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Bartiett Hayward Co. 
Sruse Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
genet Korter Com 
es Solvay yg eneineer neering Corp. 
Ss. i 8 nny 
a Gas Construction 
— 1A. nCONSENTRATED 


The Gas Machi 


Elle F 
AMMONIA? ‘ens 
AMMONIA’ be Company. 

RATUS -anbuine’ 


The Koppers Constructi 
Semet:Solvay Engineering Cor. 
— as Construction 
AMMONIA STILLS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


Gas Eodinny Co. 
Company. 
Construction Co. 


Fastncerin Cc 
Mfg. Co. Fe ts 





schinery Co, Corp. 


Compa 

AMMONIA’ ‘TEST 

American Meter Co. 
are ATGALS & INVENTORIES 

itacey s Construction Co. 
ated Gaslscs & & Constructors, 
APPARATUS 

Experimental 


American Meter Co. 
American Meter 
ASH aa eae, Souremenr 


Resea 
age STORAGE BINS 


. W. Hunt Co, T 
Semet:Solvav Encineeci 


McClintoc- Barshai a con oP. 
ie St 
a Dit.” g. Co. 


ited Engineers & Constructors, 
AUTOMATIC CONTR 
WATER GAS APP — 
rown oo ae Co. 
Partlow Corpn. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
The Western Gas Construction 
aeremaric RAILWAYS 
Pats Hunt Co., Inc. 
PRESSURE VALVES 
erat ron Sponge & Gover- 


BACKRUN N GAS As EQUIPMENT 


Te ae saginewring Corp. 


truction 
5408 

atety Gas Main Stop Cc 
BAROMETERS glen 

The Bristol Compan 

‘onnell 


oo Iron Sponge & Gover- 
Precision Thermometer 
ment Company. 
BENCHES 
Improved a Russell 


& Instru- 


En- 
gineering 

Isbell-Porter + 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Stacey Mig. - 

a og Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


BENZOL 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Freineering Corn 
BLOW TORCHES, ACETYLENE 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
BLOWERS 

Connersville Blower Co., The. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

The P. a. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 

Onpees Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 

The Western Gas 


oneey. 

BLUE GAS PLANT 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


nc, 

The wae Gas 
BOILER’ FEED SYSTEMS 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 

P. M. Lattner Mig. Co. 
BOILERS (GAS FIRED) 

P. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
BOILERS_—WASTE, HEAT 
Bartlett- vere Co. 
Improved — Russell En- 
neering 
Is tl Porter Company y. 
es Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BOOSTERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


The 


Construction 


Construction 


0. 
Connersville Blower Co., 
RICK 


Fire and Checker 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment 

Eng. Coro. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


T 
United States Refractories Corp. 
ilies 
“Western Gas Construction 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved * = pahanmtnn En 
2 penn 
J. Lavino Hy Company. 
Gnited States ebastesins Corp. 
High Alumina 
General Refractories Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
. T. U. INDICATORS 
" Alpha- Lux Co. 
BUILDINGS 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 


BURNERS (Industrial) 
American Lava Corp. 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
Conversion House Heating 
ute Gordon Appliance Corpn. 


Fue 
Philfacis Co. 
UTANE 
Philfuels Co. 
BY-PRODUCT COKE 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
BY- PRODUCT PLANTS 


Co.-Russel! 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 


Semet-Solvay puwinesring Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

West Gas Imovrovement Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 

CABLE RAILWAYS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

CALORIMETERS 
American Meter Co 

CALCIUM CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 

CALCIUM CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 

CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 


CARBONIZATION 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay aenpeerne Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Co. 

CARS 

C, W. Hunt Co.. Inc 


T™ Western Gas Construction 


CASING, STEEL 
Republic Steel Corp. 
CASINGS, SEAMLESS STEEL 
National Tube Co. 
CAST TRON PIPE 
Bell & Spigot 
Cast Iron Pine Research Ase’n 


United States Pipe & Foundry 


me “Western Gas 
Co. 
CEMENTS 
Acid-proof 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Co., Inc. 
Firebrick” 
mares & Engineering Corpn. 


Construction 


rpn. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved — Russell En- 
gineering 
United States | re Corp. 
High Temperature 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
General Refractories Co. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Quisley Co., Ine. 
efractory & Engineering Corp. 


United States Refractories Corp. 
Refractory 


General Refractories Co. 

Improved ee Russell En- 
gineering Corp 

E. J. Lavino & Co. 


Refractory & Engineering 
Corpn. 

United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 

General Refractories Co. 

Quigley Co., Inc. 


CHAMBER OVENS 
“ene Engineers & Constructors, 
ne 
CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment: Russell En- 
gineering 
Looe. Porter , 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
he Western Gas Contraction 
Company. 
CHUTES 
C W. Hunt Co.. Ine. 
McClintoc Marshall Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
CLAMPS (PIPE) 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
CLOCKS & WATCHES, Stop 
American Meter Co. 
COALS 
Amherst-Logan County Coal Corpn. 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 
COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved one ipment- Russell 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Vaieed Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
West Gas Improvement Company. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
COAL & COKE BINS CASTINGS 
The Koppers Construction 
The Stacey Mfg. Co 
The Western Gas Construction 


En- 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COAL TUBES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Meter 
Superior Meter Co. 
COKE CRUSHERS 
The Koppers ‘aa Co. 
COKE OUENCH NG 
The Koppers i Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COKE RECLAMATION syYs- 
TEMS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 
CONDENSERS 
Andale Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 


Semet-Solvay paearing Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. 


The Western Gen * Construction 
Company. 
High Duty 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 


Usieed Engineers & Constructors, 
Wolverine Tube Co. 


CONTRACTORS’ TUBS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CONTROLS 


The Bristol Company. 
The Brown Loutramant Co. 
Partlow Corpn. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Combustion 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Producer 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Water Gas Machine 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
CONVEYORS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., 
Isbell- Porter wt—4 
The Konners Construction Co. 
CONVERSION UNITS 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Surface Combustion Co. 


COOLERS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay aapeorues S Corp. 
The Western truction 
gees 


Andale Company. 
Ammonia Liquor 
Andale Company. 


as 
Andale Company. 
Oil 


Andale Company. 
Water to Water 
Audale Company 
COOLING COILS 
The Gas Machinery Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Coanuction 
Company. 
COUPLINGS 
Rartlett-Hayward Co 
S. R. Dresser ig Co. 
National Tube 
Pittsburgh auitable Meter Co. 
be hud H. & M. Roots Com 


victauiie Co. of Amer. 
COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 


CUBIC FOOT BOTTLES 
American Meter 
Lambert Meter Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS & SUP 


PLIES 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
CRUSHERS 

McClintoc Marshall Co. 
DE-EMULSIFIERS 

Semet-Solvay oe Corp. 

The Western Constructior 


Company. 
DEHYDRATORS, GAS 
Andale Company. 
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[* more than 100 progressive and 
prosperous Middle Western com- 
munities, the subsidiaries of North 
American Light & Power Company 
supply Gas—either natural or man- 
ufactured—for every industrial 
and domestic purpose. 





Forty-eight of these communities 
are located in Illinois; five each in 
Iowa and Missouri, and fifty-five in 
Kansas. 


Through supplying this service— 
one of the most essential to our 
modern civilization—the Company 
while prospering itself is helping 


pill these communities to prosper. We, i 

and they, recognize our mutual | 
’ do dd interest and mutual responsibility | 
i to work together for the benefit of | 


If youd Bab both the Company and the Com- 
’ pith munity served. 


North American Lights Power Company 


231 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois — 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 153 for advertisements of these products 








Semet-Solvay En wr ~ Corp. 
The Western Construction 
Company. 

DEMONSTRATION METERS 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

DIAPHRAGMS (Meter) 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

DISCHARGING MACHINERY 
B t-Hay war o. 
a ee Ea. 
Semet- Solvay , ae Corp. 

DRAFT GAUGES 
The Bristol Company _ 
Brown instrument Co., The 
Precision ‘Thermometer & Instru- 

ment Company. 

DUPLEX HEATING SYSTEMS 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Surface Combustion Co. 

Specs SOCOMOTIVES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc, 

saieatons 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


ENGINEERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
re Pipe Joint & Eng. 


Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp 


—— Engineers & & Constructors 
nc 

Consulting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


iw. A, le 
United Engineers & Constructors. 


nec. 
The Western Gas Constructios 


pany. 
Contracting 
Bartlett- age Co. 
Gas Enginesring 
Gas “Engineering Ce ‘Company. 
€ ‘'> Co., Inc. 
m rove uipment 
> i oe Corpn. 
Isbell-Porter Company 
eanine Marshall Co. 
Gros. Gas Const. Ce. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


wae Gas Improvement - Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
Distribution 
oe Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
Measurement 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 
Connersville Blower Co., The 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell- Porter Ee. 
The P. H. & F. Roots Com 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
EXPANSION BENDS 
The Gas ag ed Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
FILTERS, Gas 
American Meter Co. 
PIREBRICK CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Co., Inc. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
FIREBRICK CHECKER BRICK 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


stories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
ering Corp. 
United A nm & Constructors, 


ne. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


FIRST AID on ah Nyy ved 


United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 
FITTINGS 
S R Dresser Mig. Co. 


Plain End and Flanged 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion. 


FIXTURES 
American Lava Corp. 


FLOORS, IRON, BRICK, AND 
STEEL 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
McClintoc Marshall Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
ne 
The Western Gas Construttion 
Company. 
FLOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
FURNACES 
Gas Fired 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Soldering 
American Meter Co. 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
erican Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
GASKETS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co 
Superior Meter Co. 
GAS COAL 
Ambherst-Logan County Coal Corpn. 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 


GAS MAIN CONDUITS 


Armce Culvert Manufacturers Assn. 


GASOMETERS (Test) 
American Meter Co. 
GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Improved E uipment- -Russell En- 
gineering Corpn. 
Ispell-Porter Company. 
Philfuels Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. | 
The Western Gas Construction 
°. 


GAS SCREEN 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Co. 


GASSING MACHINE 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Ce. 
GAS TAPE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Co. 
GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 


GATE VALVES (See Valves) 


bat ne ie ie & BLAST 
agp Fk . H. & F. M. Roots Com 


The. ‘Western Gas Construction 


GAUGE BOARDS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
¢ 


°. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

“= Engineers & Constructors 


The "Waseem Gas Construction 
Company. 
GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. _ 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
we PH & F. M. Roots Com 


Superior Meter Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Mercury 

Precision Thermometer & Instrov- 
ment Company. 
Pressure- Recording 

American Meter 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instre- 
ment Company. 


Siphon 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 


an 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Water 

Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 


ACETYLENE, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GLOVES 
Rubber 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GOVERNORS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Automatic 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Capeity Iron Sponge & Governor 


Grobie Gas Regwanee Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 


GOVERNORS (Calorimeter and 

Double Dry) 

American Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Coke Oven 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Cay Iron Sponge & Governor 
°. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp, 
District 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

“ate Iron Sponge & Governor 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 
Cpenty Iron Sponge & Governor 
0. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Laboratory 
American Meter Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Low Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Cogueliy Iron Sponge & Governor 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co 
Retort House 

Isbell-Porter Company. 
Station 


GRATES for Water Gas rg 


Semet-Solvay Engineering 
by Western Gas a 


GRAVITOMETERS 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 


GRIDS, for Scrubbers 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
™ Western Gas Construction 
. 


GUN-REFRACTORY 
Quigley Co., Inc. 


HEATERS 

Feed Water 
Andale Company. 

For Oil 
Andale Co. 
American Gas Products Corp. 
American Stove Company. 
Homestead Heater Company. 
Komeek Company. 

don Appliance Corpn. 

Welsbach Company. 


HIGH CAPACITY METERS 
Lambert Meter Co. 
HOISTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ae Western Gas Construction 
0. 


HOLDERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

McClifintoc Marshall Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 


HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Cc. W. Hunt Co.. Inc. 
McClintoc Marshall Co. 
The Stacey Mtg. Co. 
be Western Gas Construction 





HIGH PRESSURE STORAGE 


Cruse Kemper Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 


Co. 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 


HOWARD AUTOMATIC 
CHARGERS — 
The Western Gas Constructios 
Company. 
HYDROGEN GAS APPARATU’ 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Improved — -Russell En 
ence ne En; Cc 
met-Solvay Engineerin 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. claps 
“ee Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 


HYDROGEN SULPHITE TEST 
(Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
HYDROMETERS 


The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 


INCINERATORS, GAS-FIRED 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 
INDUSTRIAL GAS MIXERS 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Ro Gordon Appliance Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACK 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


IRON BORING OXIDE 
Alpha Lux Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Ime 
IRON SPONGE 
Alpha Lux Co. 
— Iron Sponge & Governos 
‘o. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Alpha-Lux ecmreny 
American Meter <a 
The Bristol Compan 
Brown lomrement C Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
Precision Thermometer & Instro 
ment Company. 
INSULATION 
Insulating Cements _ 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
JOINTS (Pipe) 
8. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & Eng. 


Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry 


Insulating 
oe Engineers & Constructors 
ne. 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
JOINT RUNNERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
LAUNDRY STOVES 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
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U) (; J $33,190,701 
* * * 1929 


(Organized 1882) 


The oldest public utility 
holding company in the 
United States 
















An unbroken dividend 


record for 45 years. 
In 1890, 245 stock- 


holders; now approx- 
imately 68,000 common 
and 21,000 preferred 
stockholders. 


$881,356 
1890 
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Reference Index 


See page 153 for advertisements of these products 








gy en BURNER GRIDS 
erican Lava Corp. 
LAVA dongs jl Bs | a 
American Corp. 
LINING -REFRACTORY 
(See Refractory Linings 


-Stee 
ae ED PETROLEUM 
eens 


els Co. 
LUGS SOLDERING 
Wolverine Tube Company. 
LUX MATERIAL 
¥ ha- Lux a 
ae Tore te 
ux Compan 
MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 


C W Hunt Co., Inc. 
MANOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 


Brown Instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
MAsks—GAL 
Safety Gas Main rane Co 
mast & art hie 


Inc. 
MEASURING ciivTEs 
MECHANICAL GENERATO RS 


for Water Gas A Pp: 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


The “Western Gas Construction 


METER CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

METER REPAIRING 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 


Superior Meter Co. 
METER TESTER, Hydro-Preu- 
matic 
American Meter Co. 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Gas Meter Ca Co. 
t on 
aed & F. M. Roots Com 


-e., e ney Co. 
t » 
Superior Meter Co & Constructors. 


m* Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Artifical : 
eter 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The ea & F. Si. Roots Com 


Es ne Sprague, M —e4 Co. 


Benen 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
pacers Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
fhe P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Demonstration 


ict 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 


Dry . 
American Meter Co. 


Blower Co. 
Lampert Meter Co. 
= 4 H. . M. Roots Com- 


ie Meter Co. 
meee eter Co. 


American Meter Co. 
Pressure 


atural Gas 
American Meter Co 
Brown ent Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


Oil 
American Meter Co. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Orifice 

American Meter Co. 

Positive 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

D-enavment 

American Meter Co. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

werner Meter Co 

Proportional 

The P H & F. M. Roots Com- 

nanyr 
Rotary Displacement 

Station 
Connersville Blower Co. 

American Meter Co 

Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Rlower Co... The 
The P H. & F. M. Roots Com- 

nany 
The Western Gas Construction 

Company 

Steam 

American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne 
The Western Gas Construction 
Campany 


est 
American Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Sunerior Meter Co. 
Wet Test 
Americar Meter Co. 
METER LEATHER 
American Meter Co. 
Besse, Osborn and Odell, Inc. 
MILLER GRIP PACKING 
VSaethy Iron Sponge & Governor 
o 


MIXERS. GAS 
Robert-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smont Engineering Corp. 
MOISTURE DETERMINATORS 
Tinited Engineers & Constructors 


Tne 
MOTORS, AIR OR GAS 
Connersville Blower Co. 
MOTOR CARS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 
Rartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The ‘Weetern Gas Construction 


Company. 
OIL HEATERS 
Andale Co. 
ORE, CHROME 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Quigley Co., Inc 
ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 
OVENS (BAKERS) 
The Bruce McDonald Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
OVENS, COKE AND GAS 
Improved Equipment 
Russel Engineering Coipn. 
ince Gas Macninery Lo. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas Costruction Co. 
OXIDE 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
ay “aed Iron Sponge & Governor 


Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
J. Lavino & Co. 
slew. ACETYLENE APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
OXYGEN 
Linde Air Products Co. 
OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
PACKING 
Asbestos 
Safety Gae Main Stopper Co 
PACKING FIBRE 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn 
PAINT» 
Cheesman-Elhott Co. 
Inertol Co., Inc. 
Quigley Co., Inc. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Metal Protective 
Semet-Soivay Co, 


PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
ALKALI 


KA : 
Cheesman-Elliott Co. 
Inertol Co. 

Quigley Co., Inc. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 
Cheesman-Elliott Co. 
Inertol Co., Inc. 
Quigley Co., Inc. 

PENTANE 
Philfuels Co. 


PHOTOMETERS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 


PILOTS-SAFETY 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 


PILOT TIPS 
American Lava Corpn. 
PIPE 


Waylow Pipe Co. 
National Tube in 
The Stacey Mfg. 


Cae States bike ‘& Foundry 


The Western Gas Construction 


Rell 
Senarioas, me’ Co. 
ernet-Solvay Engineer.ng C 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe = 
Bell and Spigot 


bat Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Cast Iron 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Sexthwesters Pipe Joint & Eng 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


a Cast Iron Pipe Found-- 


0. 
Flange 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


— Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Seow Joint Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Seamless Steel 
Spigot 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
—_ -Solvay Engineering Corp. 
teel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co, 
National Tube Ce. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Welded Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
National Tube Co. 
McClintoc Marshall Co. 
Semet-dolvay Engineering Corp. 
PIPE COATINGS 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PLANTS—GAS, COMPLETE 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
The Koppers Conerention Co. 
Philfuels Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co, 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


Wear “Gas Improvement Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company 

PLATES 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Floor 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

McClintoc Marshall Co. 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co. 

bg oy Engineers & Constructors, 


PLUGS, SERVICE AND MAIN 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


Soft Wood 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
ErEnS: 


PORTABLE ‘aon gy tig M 
American Meter 


Lambert Meter — 

Superior Meter Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 


Semet- own # Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
PRODUCER GAS STEAM 


American Meter Co. 
PROPANE 

Philfuels Co. 
PROV &kKs—uritical Flow for H. P 

Field Testing 

American Meter Co. 
PROVERS—METER 

American Meter Co. 

Lamvert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 

Superior Meter Co 


Boiler Feed 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 

Dup 
American Meter Lv. 
The Gas Machinery Co 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Lo. 

. D. Roper Corp. 


Gas 
Connersville Blower Co.. 
‘tne br. 14. & F&F M  Kvuvts Com 


pany. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Bag 
DSatety Gas Mam topper Co. 


Hand 

American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Ou 

Connersville Blower: Co., The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


i 


Connersville Blower Co., The 
= ma H. & F. M. Roots Com 


aa d. Roper Corp. 


Pressure 
Sampeee Blower Co., The 
e P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
gy Bg 
Service 


American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
ervice Cleaner 

American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


ar 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
F. M 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Water 


Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
any. 
acuum 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co, The 
. D. Roper Corpn. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 


PURiFIERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper 

Gas Engineering “Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas. Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Ine. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Com 
PURIFYING MATERIALS 


Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Purifying Materials Co., Ime 
ane Koppers struction Co. 
Lavino & 


Pui FIER TRAYS. 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Cruse-K: Co. 
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THE THIRD DISCOVERY OF GAS 


CS began to displace candles and 
whale-oil for LIGHTING in this 
country about 1815. Then, as gas lights 
were themselves being displaced by elec- 
tric bulbs in the 90's, a new use for gas 
became popular—COOKING. 

The third discovery of gas did not take 
place until the past decade. Gas was found 
to be superior for HEATING. This new 
demand helped to make the production of 
gas during the last ten years greater than 
the total produced during all the previous 
110 years of the industry. 


Gas for House Heating 


House heating by gas holds an especially 
bright future. 

It banishes from winter months the 
burden of shoveling fuel, handling ashes, 
building new fires, regulating heat. 
Lighted in the fall, a gas furnace auto- 
matically maintains a constant tempera- 
ture indoors all winte:. 

Burning of gas helps in conservation of 


fuel. A ton of coal, burned in the average 
household furnace, gives only half as 
many heat units as the gas produced from 
a ton of coal in a gas manufacturing plant. 

Gas is a clean fuel; it does not soil cur- 
tains, hangings, or walls. With gas heat 
the cellar becomes a habitable part of 
the house. 


Associated Increase 33% a Year 


Two facts emphasize possibilities of house 
heating by gas. It is estimated that of 
about 13 million domestic customers in 
this country, only about 75,000 use gas 
for house heating. While the average 
customer uses only 30,000 cubic feet of 
gas a year, the consumer using it for house 
heating burns 300,000 cubic feet a year. 
Although less than one-half of 1%of the 
Associated System's gas customers use gas 
for house heating, yet their consumption 
was 7% of total sales in 1929. Homes heated 
by gas supplied by the Associated System 
are increasing at the rate of 33% a vear. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway ee New York City 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 153 for advertisements of these products 








The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
PYROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
e Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Indicating 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Yhe Gas Machinery Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc. 
Recording 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc. 
RADIATORS 


Gas Steam 
American Gas Products Corp. 
RADIATORS—VERTICAL FIN 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
RANGES—GAS 
— — Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Standard Gas Ganenent Corp. 
RANGES (HOTEL AND RES- 
TAURANT) 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
RECORDERS—LIQUID LEVEL 
The Bristol Co. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
ee DEMAND MET- 
RS 


Psa Meter Co. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


REFRACTORY CEMENTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
neering Corp. 
ny. pn & Co. 
nigley Co., Inc. 
efractory & Engineering Corp. 
REFRACTORY GUN 
Quigley Co., Inc. 
REFRACTORY LININGS 
Alpha-Lux Company 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
improved Equipment—Kussell En- 
gineering ee 
uigley Co., Inc 
oe a i & Engineering Corp. 
United Engtneers & Constructors, 


Pe Gas Construction 
Company 
REFRIGERATORS—GAS 
Electrolux Sales Corpn. 
REGULATORS 


American Meter Co. 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

The Chaplin Fulton Mig. Co. 
Connersville Co., The 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Grobile Gas Regulator Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

Partlow Corpn . 
Pittsburgh ge ree Meter Co 
Reynolds Gas Keguiator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 

lhe Sprague Meter Co. 


Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co 
Smoot’ Engineering Corp. 
Coke Oven Suction Main 
Smoot Engineering Corp 
Exhauster 
rown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Furnace Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Oven 
Amer‘can Stove Co. 


Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co 

Connersville Blower Co. 
Steam Pressure 

Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Brown Instrument Co 
Suction 


Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 

Connersville Blower Wo. 
REPAIR PARTS 

American Meter Co. 


Lambert Meter Co. 


RFSPIRATORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
RETORTS 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Improved Equipment—Russel] En 
neering Corp. 


Oana Engineers & Constructors 
ne, 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Silica and Clay 
Improved Equipment—Russell En 
gineering Corp. 
The Gas Machinery Company 
RETORT CEMENT 
Alpha-Lux Company 
General Refractories Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineer Corp. 
Quigley Co., Inc. 
REVERSE FLOW GOVERNORS 
—— Iron Sponge & Governor 
0. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator ‘ 
SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplain Fulton Mig. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Co. 
Partiow Corpn. 
Reynolds Gas Regulat 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 
SCREENS, ELECTRIC VIBRAT- 
ING 


C. W. Hunt Co. Inc. 

SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company 
Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Co-p 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 

SEAL, DEAD WEIGHT 
Reynolds Gas Regulator (« 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 

SERVICE BOXES 
The Stacey Mfg. Co 

SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co, 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

SERVICE PLUG-RUBBER 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


oO. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SKIP HOIST 
C. W. Hunt Co. Inc 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARA. 
TUS 


American Meter Co 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAUGES 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
o. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc. 
SPRAYS, for Water Gas Machines 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
STATION METERS (See Meters 
Station) 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
(See Accumuiators—Steam ) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructor: 


ne. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company 
STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STRAINERS—GAS, STEAM, 
WATER, OIL 


Andale Company. 


STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
American Meter Co. 
Cuady Iron Sponge & Governor 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


STREET LAMPS _ 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. 
SULPHUR AND AMMONIA 

TEST (Apparatus) 

American Meter Co. 


SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
TACHOMETERS 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
The Bristol Company. 


Precision Thermometer & Instru- 


ment Company 
TAMPERS AND BACKFILLERS 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 

TANK REGULATORS 

Cha Fulton Mig. Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
TANKS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Cruse-Kemper Company. 

Gas Engineering Co. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 


tion Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Gas, Oil, Storage 
Stacev Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
Stacey Mig. Co. 
High Pressure 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
McClintoc Marshall Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


TANKS, ACETYLENE GAS 
The Prest-O-Liite Co., Inc. 


TAPE SOAP—BINDING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Gas Engineering . 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Enainesring . ep. 
West Gas Tmnrovemen 

TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 

TAR EXTRACTORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Tsbell-Porter Co. 


Semet-Solva ngineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Las Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLING 
DEVICE—Oven 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Partlow Corpn. 
bertshaw Thermostat Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company 
THERMOCOUPLER 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
THERMOCOUPLE TUBES 
ie Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Superior Meter Co. 
THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Company 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Partlow Corpn. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 
il ty bale METAL 
Chace Valve Co. 
TOASTERS 
American Gas Products Corp. 
OOLS 


Semer-Solvay Engineering 
TORCHES—WELDING AMD 
CUTTING 
Oxweld Acetvlene Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co 
TRENCH DIGGER 
The Cleveland Trencher Co 


TUBES, BOILER 


National Tube Co. 
TUBES 


Seamless Steel 
National Tube Co. 
TUBING — (Seamless) ALUMI- 
NUM, COPPER, BRASS 
Wolverine Tube Co. 


U GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
Caniy Iron Sponge & Governo: 


The ‘Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instrv 
ment Company. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co, 
UNDERGROUND CONSTRUC- 
-- TION ACCESSORIES 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
UNIT HEATERS 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
VACUUM GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
VALVES 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


—s Valve and Manutacturmy 


The. Gas Machinery Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

oat Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Ludlow Valve Mf. 

Pittsburgh Equitable ing Co. 

Semet-Solvay ye Corp. 
High Pressure Special 

Smoot Baginesring Corp. 


The Stacey M 

ate Water 3as Construction 
VALVES—BY-PASS 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Cem. 


pany. 
VALVES—DEAD WEIGHT 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 


VALVES—DIAPHRAGM 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany 
VALVES—WEIGHT AND LE- 
VER TYPE 


Chaplin- Fulton Mig. Co. 
VALVES & FITTINGS 
Darli Valve and Manufactur- 
ing °. 
Pittsbarg p Bguitbie Meter Co, 
<a uitable Meter 
ea . Roots Com 


be A 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
The Western Gas Constructios 


oO vy. 
VALVES—_HUNTOON 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
VALVES—RELIEF 
Chaplin Fulton Mig. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 


Spencer Thermostat Co. 
VALVES—3 Way 
A 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
= Western Gas Construction 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
(See Boilers) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 


Inc 
West "Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Constructior 
Companr. 
WATER FEED SYSTEMS 
(Boiler) 


Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co 

M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 

WATER GAS APPARATUS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corr 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 


WATER HEATERS 
Humphrey Co. 
Ruud Mfg. Co. 
F. G. Corbus 
Kompak Co. 
WATER TUBES—COPPER 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
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BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN | 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS , 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BODY FOR TWENTY 

. NE-INCH ROUSE 
FOUR-INCH LOW on ee * 
PRESSURE REGU ei 





6 


ONE AND ONE-HALF 
Bem INCH HOUSE REGU 
LATOR 


7 


aim «BODY OF ATWENTY 
INCH WEIGHTED IL 
LUMINATING REGU 
LATOR 





8 
A SIXTEEN. INCH 
HIGH PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 





MIXING GASES 


—y ay WY @keaoy-x— 


REATER dependability and accuracy hat During this time there have been developed The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 
been the Chaplin-Fulton goal for over forty many es types . Lan RG gy ew v4 ORGANIZED 18814 — OLDEST BUILDERS OF 
years of experience in controlling gas pressure. ®t Cvery major requirement of gas control. Cas REGULATORS IN THE COUNTRY. BUILT 
Being today’s standard is the result of ceaseless Chaplia-Fuhon therefore represents & mest com- iN ALL SIZES, FROM 1 INCH TO 24 INCHES; 
: plete and « highly dependable line of products. FOR ALL SERVICES, 1 OZ. UP TO 2,000 LBS. 
effort to improve design, materials, and work- Catalogues are available which deseribe each PRESSURE TO SQUARE INCH 
manship. Regulator. 28-40 Penn Avenue. Pittsbureh. Pa. 
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3702-4 Superior Ave., 








The BARBER Regulator is small, ac- 
curate, dependable—a precision instru 
ment. Bronze valve body with brass 
working parts. 


Here's a Good ldea! 


The new gas user frequently finds his 
bills running more than he had expect- 
ed. Help to minimize that hurdle for 
him by selling him BARBER Gas Pres- 
sure Regulators with his appliances. 
They mean better operation of the ap- 
pliance, with even steady flame and no 
waste of gas. And they guard against 
the dangers of fluctuating gas pressures. 


Write for the whole story 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HERE*’SACGCAS VOLUME 
BUILDER 


companies, seeking 
additional outlets, 
will find the bak field 
a real volume builder. 

Your new business de- 
partment is invited to 
communicate with this 
company for complete in- 
formation on the McDonald Made MEEK REEL 
OVEN, which is economical for the baker, but 
which builds gas volume for the distributor. Feel 
free to ask us for data regarding gas consump- 
tion, initial cost, and the salient features of the 
MEEK REEL OVEN. 







Bruce MSDonaLD ComPANY 
2015 Washington Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Also 
Manufacturers of RED DEVIL 
OV.ENS 


MM-3 


Automatic Gas 
Fired Boilers 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











LAVA TIPS 
for 


Industrial Gas Burners 


Ask for our descriptive 
booklet and installation 
sketches. 


American Lava Corporation 
29-59 William St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Manufacturers of Heat Resistant Insulators 
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Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 
of same Copy. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 






$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 

















POSITION WANTED 


Technical ‘Man desires position, 8 years 





gas experience, covering Sales, House “Technical graduate with seven years 
experience in the sale of gas for In- 


att *< i t ; c tk, both ble Ne ber 1, 1930, 
heating, Industrial, Manufacturing, and dustrial, House Heating and Domestic bier eco both ‘payable November 1. 1980, to 
Distribution. At present employed as purchases, desires position with large OE at ir a as © 
. : gas company. Large Industrial prob- JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Gas Superintendent in charge of Manu- [ems g specialty. Thoroughly familiar Sacveints 
facturing and Distribution. Married, ane ali types of modern efficient Ets 
: red equipment and can supervise sales.’ ; m 
— 35, Address Box No. 1014, ¢/o Address Box No. 1005, c/o American FOR SALE 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place. Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, N.Y.C. 





POSITION WANTED 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held September 
26, 1930, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% (37% cents per share of $25 par) on the Pre- 
ferred stock, and a dividend of 61% cents per share on 
















WANTED—By man 35 years old, 
married, 15 years experience as Fore- 
man in distribution department, also 


FOR SALE 








Mackenzie exhauster, size 14-E, coupled 





some plant experience, will go any- 
where. Address Box 1110; care Ameri- 
can Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 


EDWARD A. DIETERLE 
Consulting Engineer 
Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 














The New Improved 
FRANKLIN Gas Burner— 


Positively the last word in the practical and efficient 
combustion of the gases in which air and gas are 
mixed to the highest degree of perfection. Easily and 
quickly installed. Can be used on any coal-fired 
boiler or hot air furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE FRANKLIN GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


COX COMPUTERS 


American Gas Journal 



















to H.P. 14 x 12 Troy Self oiling engine, 
complete with bedplate and accessories, 
all in good condition. Address Lynn Gas 
& Electric Co., 788 Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 


L. D. SCHMIT & COMPANY 
GAS ENGINEERS 


Welded Pipe Line Construction a Specialty 


s. Jackson JANESVILLE, WIS. 


and W. State Sts. 


Phone 
3411 











GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment 
] TRENTON, N. J. 




















JOHN S. UNGER 
GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovet 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 
640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 





























HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant “Coalfires”’ 
Radiant ‘“‘Woodfires” 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 





Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 



















Immediate Delivery 
No Excess Moisture 
Immediate Activity 

Total Sulphur Absorption at 


Minimum Cost. 







Samples and Prices upon Request 
AGENTS WANTED 


GASMASSEVERTRIEB RULOFS & CO. 
Mannheim K. 3. 3./Germany 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














SEE US IN 


842 
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BOOTH 


A. G. A, CONVENTION 
UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 


ALBION, MICH. 








A NEW ITEM! 


FOR GAS RANGE OVEN VENTS 








You can afford to give a Ventflector with every range sold, thereby 
creating real good will and rendering your customer a welcome 
service. Write us for our ideas on this subject 


LIST PRICE 
ee Se ee aes $1.50 
NS Se io ws 5 Hieleain we ; 1.00 


MONARCH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
434-436 N. Front St. Baltimore, Md. 





VENTFLECTOR 





Patented 7-22-30—Others Pending 








PREFERENCE 


New York 














During the Convention, many interest- 
ing personalities of the Gas industry 
choose The Ambassador—thru pref- 
erence. And when pleasure beckons 
and business left behind, this famous 
resort hotel is usually first choice— 


also thru preference. 


Indoor Sea Water Swimming 


685 Rooms—685 Baths 


All rooms outside with twin beds 


“AMBASSADOR, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Los Angeles 


Palm Beach 
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LAVINO OXIDE === 


“THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


mo LAVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works : Apparatus 














CHACE 


RMOSTA 


HERMOSA 







Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


An accurate, consistent and durable 
bi-metal for temperature responsive 
devices up to 1500° F. Mill sheets or 
finished form. Consult our Eng. Dept. 


alll SEAMLESS TUBING 






SEAMLESS COPPER / 





Manufactured by 1469 Central Ave. Detroit, Mich 
W. M. CHACE VALVE COMPANY 
1610 BEARD AVE. - DETROIT, MICH. 




















McClintic-Marshall Company 


Steel Bridges aid Buildings 
Tanks, Barges, Pipe, Transmission Towers 
dnd Plate Work 


Gencral Offices:- PITTSBURGH, PA 
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AVE untimely replacement costs 
by applying Bitumastic Enamel 
to steel and iron mains and service 
pipes hefore laying them and thus 
prevent resion from starting. It 
adds very tothe cost of the in- 
stallation. “This protection doubles, 
trebles, som more than quad- 
ruples the life o pipe. 

When complete for buried 


pipe can be obtained 80 easily and so 


cheaply, to omit Bitam Enamel 
is to invite continued of 


ditches and the delay of di 


" BITUMASTIC 


ENAMEL 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 
17 Battery Place, New York 


—_— , . -_ 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston Tulsa 


ie 


San Francisco 














No. 2 and No. 3 | 
SPRAGUE METERS 


for 








House Heating Jobs 





Accurate Pilot Measurement 


Accurate Volume Measurement 


| | ' Satisfactory 

: Maintenance cost, first cost, and 
general fesults in Manufactured or | 
Natural Gases, High or Low Pressure 


Get Ready Now For the Fall Rush 
MEET US AT BOOTH NO. 420 AT ATLANTIC CITY 


<1 SPRAGUE METER CO. 


Ss BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














